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PREFACE 


One has only to glance over the handbooks on Greek archi- 
tecture to realize that there has been a tendency to emphasize 
religions monuments almost to the exclusion ol domestic and 
civic architecture. In recent years, however, excavation has 
greatly increased our Icnowledge of the Greek house — Pre- 
historic, Classical, and Hellenistic — and this information is 
now finding its way into integrated studies. But there is still 
an obvious need to collect the scattered publications of the 
excavated remains of public buildings other than temples, to 
divide them, into types according to their uses and general 
plan, and to combine this with the further information, availa- 
ble from ancient literature and inscriptions. Only by some 
such method can the discoveries already made in this field he 
rendered accessible and useful in excavations to come. Only 
thus, too, can an adequate general acquaintance with Greek 
civic archilectural practice he acquired. 

It is hoped that the present study may fill this gap in the 
ease of one important t;^b of public edifice, viz. the assembly 
halls of the political council and assembly, called lespoctively 
bouleuterion and ecclesiasterion. Sometimes, particularly in 
connection with the assembly, open-air auditoria were more 
practicable than closed buildings; hence, the title “The 
Political Meeting Places or the Geeeks ” has been chosen 
to cover nninerous arrangements quite different from the 
roofod structures which are the primary concern of the book. 

I became interested in tliis subject in 1937 while studying 
at The Johns Hopkins University, imder Professor David M. 
Eobinson who suggested the topic, and the result of my in- 
vestigation imder his direction and with his helpful criticisms 
and many suggestions was accepted there in 1940 as a doc- 
toral dissertation. In 1937-1938 Professor Eohmson. made 
it possible for me to go to Greece and take part in the excava- 
tions at Olynthns and travel in Greece. As a result of this 
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preliminary work on tlie topic I was granted a fellowship by 
the Eoyal Society of Canada in 1938/39 which enabled me 
not only to take part in the excavations at Pylos but also to 
examine the majority of the sites in Greece and Asia Minor 
where such buildings as are considered in this monograph 
have been reported. In a few eases little or nothing remained 
to be studied; in others the ruins were inaccessible, usually 
because of military restrictions. But I was able to discover 
some new material, to check descriptions and measurements, 
to add details to published plans, and to take many photo- 
graphs. One rather complete building, the Bouleuterion at 
Heraclea ad Latmum, has barely been mentioned heretofore ; 
several others have been noticed by their excavators in the 
most cursory fashion. The majority, however, have been 
competently described, but even in these cases it will be con- 
venient to have all of the material under one cover. This is, 
in fact, indispensable to the detailed comparative treatment 
which follows. Since the completion of the dissertation, 1940, 
I have added some new material and revised certain portions 
already compiled. 

I have been at pains to discuss problems with the excavators 
whenever possible. Professor A. K. Ehoinaios was excep- 
tionally generous in allowing me to include his heretofore 
unpublished plan of the Bouleuterion at Thermon. Professor 
David M. Robinson has very kindly permitted me to publish 
for the first time the reconstruction of the Bouleuterion at 
Olynthus, which he worked out with Travlos. Professor H. 
A. Thompson has gone over with me on the spot the relevant 
buildings in the Athenian Agora. I talked with Mr. Praneis 
Bacon about the Assos Bouleuterion, with Mr. J. D. S. 
Pendlehury about the Cretan Theatral Areas, with Professor 
K. Kourouniotes about the Gerontieon at Hysa, with Pro- 
fessor 0. Broneer about the Curia at Corinth, and with 
Dr. G. Welter about tbe Bouleuterion at Oalauria. All of 
these gentlemen have earned my gratitude by their friend- 
liness and interest in the project. 

In all cases where I had not secured oral permission from 
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the excavators to reproduce plans, to utilize published de- 
scriptions, and to print my own photographs, I wrote to the 
proper authorities for such permission. I wish to acknowledge 
the following generous responses: Macmillan and Co. for the 
plan of the Theatral Area at Cnossus reproduced on Plate I; 
the American Seliool of Classical Studies in Athens and Pro- 
fessor Thompson for the plan of the Athenian Pnyx repro- 
duced on Plate JI (3 drawings telescoped into 1) ; Professors 
Thompson and T. L. Shear for the plans of the buildings in 
the Athenian Agora on Plates III, IV, XIX; Professor 
Broneer for the plan of the Corinthian Curia on Plate VIII; 
the Archaeological Institute of America lor the plan of the 
Bouleuterion of Assos on Plate V ; the German Archaeological 
Institute in Berlin for the plans of the buildings at Notium, 
Priene, Olympia, Calauria, Miletus, Troy, and Mysa on Plates 
VI, VII, X, XIV, XVI; the Gorman (formerly Austrian) 
Archaeological Institute in Vienna for the plan of the Bou- 
leuterion at Lousoi on Plate VTII; the Journal of Hellemc 
Studies for the plan of the Thersilium on Plate XII. The 
photographs reproduced in Figures 1, 3, I, 9, 10, 11, 18, 23, 
33, 24, 36, 26, 37 have been used with the specific permission 
of the proper authorities. Also, the reconstruction of the 
Bouleuterion at Miletus on Plate XIV is reprinted with the 
permission of the German Archaeological Institute. 

In some cases, as is inevitable in these times, I received 
no reply to my letters, or they were returned. When a second 
request fared no better, I decided to include all of the material. 
I trust that those whom I have been unable to contact will 
understand my predicament, and I am confident that they 
would wish to have the result of their work added, thereby 
making this study as complete as possible, 

I wish also to acknowledge the help of various friends and 
advisers on more general problems. Professors Eohinson and 
Thompson have read the whole in manuscript, and their 
judgment and encouragement have been of inestimable as- 
sistance at all stages of its preparation. Professor H. L. 
Crosby and Mr. G. P. Stevens, Directors of the American 
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School of Classical Studies during my stay in Greek lands, 
took a kindly and helpful interest in the project. Mr. Stevens 
read Chapter VII and made several very useful suggestions. 
Professor C. W. Blegen was good enough to look over Chapter 
III, and Dr. Meritt, Dr. Robinson, and Dr. Schweigert were 
kind advisers on the epigiaphical material. Professor P. E. 
Brown expressed his approval of the project and was reading 
the completed manuscript when duty called him abroad. 

The translations from ancient authors are taken from the 
Loeb series, except in a very few cases where I felt that changes 
were required or a work is still untranslated. The transla- 
tion of inscriptions and all of the photographs are mine. I 
have purposely emphasized views of sites which are not easily 
reached or for which good illustrations are not readily 
available. The drawings in the plates are the workmanship 
of Fenwick P. Horn, Lehigh ’43. Most of the secretarial 
work and the preparation of the index I owe to my wife. 
Professor B. L. Crum of Lehigh University and Professors 
A. S. Cooley and S. P. Goodrich of Moravian College for 
Women helped with the final reading of proof, Mr. Howard 
Leach has been very helpful in obtaining by inter-library loan 
material which was necessary for the completion of the study. 
I wish to express my gratitude to the committee on Fellow- 
ships of the Royal Society of Canada and to Professor hi. W. 
DeWitt. The financial help of the Society enabled me to do 
the necessary traveling, and Professors DeWitt and Robinson 
supervised my work under their auspices. My deepest debt 
is to Dr. Robinson, who directed the dissertation and financially 
made possible its publication at this time. He has done his 
usual competent job in criticising the manuscript, in preparing 
it for the press, in reading the proof, and attending to number- 
less details which had to be settled in Baltimore. He has cut 
out many errors and made many helpful additions, suggestions 
and criticisms. 

A word should he added in explanation of the spelling of 
proper names. It is the policy in this series to use Latin 
forms, and this has been followed in the m iu. Tu +piins- 
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literating a few words^ liowever, such as jSovAeuTijpiov and 
iKKX'fjfnaa-r'^piov we have kept the Greek ending, since such 
words are somewhat unusual and non-Anglicized. This is 
doubtless an unsatisfactory compromise, but we can only 
assure the reader that it has caused more concern to the 
editors than it can possibly cause to any one who may peruse 
these pages. 

William A. McDonald 

Bethlehem, Pa., February, 1943. 
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THE POLITICAL MEETING PLACES OF 
THE GREEKS 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

A study ol the political meeting places oI the Greeks should 
include some account of the nature and development of the 
political bodies themselves. Even the following bare outline 
may help the reader to fit into their proper place the many 
details which will be mentioned in connection with these 
institutions. 

In the first place, an apology is perhaps in order for the 
inclusion of certain constructions belonging to the Minoan 
period in Crete. Objections might be raised to this on the 
grounds that the Minoans were not Greeks, practically nothing 
IS known of their political institutions, and hence it is useless 
to try to identify their political meeting places. But the 
Minoan culture strongly influenced that of the mainland, and 
it has even been claimed that the form of the Minoan “ theatral 
area was the prototype for the agora, the focal point of 
political life in every later Greek city. Hence, in a study such 
as this, the possibility of identifying the remains of the ear- 
liest formal meeting places of political bodies in Greek lands 
must not be overlooked. It is certain that a large group of 
nobles surrounded the kings of the Minoan period, and in all 
probability they formed an advisory council. Whether or not 
the common people of the Minoan state had the right of 
participation in political debate is unknown, hut the indica- 
tions are that the government was rigidly oligarchical. 

The people whose stage of civilization is reflected in the 
Homeric poems were already in possession of the political 
institutions which contained the seeds of almost all later 
developments. These were so well established that Homer 
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regarded the Cyclopes with their lack oX ''man-ennobling 
assemblies ” as absolute barbarians. The poems contain fre- 
quent references to the king (/3airi\£vs), the advisory council 
of princes or nobles {fiovXri), and the assembly of all adult 
males (dyopy). The first two constituted the machinery for 
carrying out legislative, executive, and [judicial functions ; the 
third was convened merely to hear decisions and was still 
politically impotent. 

The city of this age was made up of a number of large 
families. The king was the head of the most important of 
these and was absolute in religious and military matters, yet 
the council, formed of the heads of the other families, had 
considerable political power. Thus there existed in embryo 
an aristocratic or oligarchic state, and it was only a matter of 
time until the king was deposed by the nobles or was stripped 
of all but nominal power. In some cases hereditary monarchy 
persisted ; usually the title, reduced to a religious magistracy, 
became an annual office open to all members of the ruling 
families. The forms of oligarchy varied considerably from 
city to city, depending largely on what qualifications were 
thought necessary for inclusion in the nobility. The superior 
class sometimes included a rather large percentage of the 
citizen body, but it was usually confined to a more or less 
exclusive minority. The oligarchs formed a council, admis- 
sion to which was rigidly guarded. It might include a 
thousand members in round numbers, along with a smaller 
executive council ; usually it numbered less thau a hundred, 
and sometimes as few as five members. The terms for such a 
body include /JovAtj, yipovma, and cvviBpwv, Under such a 
government, it is natural that the assembly was limited in 
numbers, or in power, or in both. Although the Homeric 
name dyop^ persisted in a few cases, a full assembly was 
usually called hcKXtjata. The Doric equivalent for this designa- 
tion was dXi'a, d'jreXXa, or dAiaia, In addition to the full 
assembly, ther^ was in many states a limited assembly with 
greater actual power. It was called piKpa iKKXtja'ia, or iaKXrpro^, 
Such was the general political situation in mainland Greece 
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and in the colonies in the eighth and early seventh centuries 
B. C., and in numerous cases it remained the same throughout 
the whole succeedmg period of Greek independence. 

But the lot of the masses usually became unbearable under 
an oligarchical government, and in the seventh and sixth 
centuries it was a regular development for the people to choose 
a champion to liberate them. This “ tyrant ” ruled alone, or 
with a few of his relatives and close friends as chief magis- 
trates. Since his decision alone was valid, he had no need 
of a regular council or assembly, and these bodies were seldom 
convened. In some cases the institutions fell into complete 
disuse. 

The tyrant, however, was only a means to an end, and when 
he had freed the commoners from the rich and privileged 
class, he was driven from of&ce. In scarcely a single city did 
tyranny last for more than a century. When the body of 
citizens had thus been freed, political power was usually 
assumed, directly or indirectly, by the people, and a demo- 
cratic government was established. In such states the voting 
assembly was supreme, and an advisory council made up of 
ordinary citizens had the executive power. In some cases, 
however, great families had retained, or once again seized, 
their hereditary prerogatives, and oligarchy was re-established. 
There, the council was supreme, and a few men usually had 
control of it. These two were the regular forms of govern- 
ment in Greek city-states from the fifth century until the 
conquest of Greece by Eome in the second century B. 0. 
Examples may he found of extreme oligarchies, extreme 
democracies, and every gradation between. Moreover, the 
political bodies within them, although the same in name, 
varied greatly in numbers, method of composition, and power. 
In this period, too, there are examples of hereditary mon- 
archies and tyrannies in which political power was centered in 
the individual, and where other bodies, if they existed at all, 
had usually only nominal rights. 

A Panhellenic league {koivov) was formed at the time of 
the Persian War, and in it the love of independence inherent 
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in the Greek states was for a time oTercome by the realization 
of the need for united action against a common danger. In 
the succeeding years two leagues (opg/iaxmOj 
Sparta and the other by Athens, began to dominate Greek 
politics. They had a council (cruAAoyos) in which all the allied 
states were represented, but the leading city always possessed 
an unbalancing prestige which was apt to be resented by the 
other members. Athens lost her allies at the end of the fifth 
century B. G. but re-established herself at the head of a league 
early in the second quarter of the following century. This 
time a league council {(mvlSpiov) , in which Athens had no vote, 
conferred with the Athenian assembly and council. Also, 
several leagues (koivI) of a rather different type were develop- 
ing in the fifth century B. C. They had usually been formed 
much earlier and had originated in a religious festival at some 
cult place shared by neighboring cities. But they wore 
gradually organized more efficiently on a federal basis and 
began to serve a definitely political purpose. The federal 
machinery consisted of a representative council (^ovAiJ, 
avyeSpcov) , and usually an assembly (cKKAtjcrta, criivoSos, avyKXrj- 
ros), which was sometimes of a limited type and sometimes 
open to any citizen of a federated state who cared to attend. 

The federal leagues were suppressed by Philip of Macedon 
in the second half of the fourth century B. C. On the other 
hand, he reorganized the Panhellenic league in whose council 
all of the states in Greece were represented. Philip’s succes- 
sors alternately suppressed and revived this league, as it suited 
their immediate purposes. Many of the federal leagues were 
also allowed to form again, and new ones were in some cases 
organized under Macedonian patronage. Still other leagues 
took the opportunity of organizing or reorganizing when their 
rulers were too busily engaged to prevent them. Greek politi- 
cal history in the third and in the first half of the second 
century B. 0. has to be studied largely in relation to these 
federal leagues. Their very existence often depended on the 
policy of individual rulers, at first Macedonian and later 
Eoman, and they were being continually dissolved and re- 
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lormed. Their organization varied greatly, some being 
tonnded by a powerful individual and remaining under his 
surveillance, others comprising a number ol cantonal com- 
munities, and still others consisting of a union of regular city- 
states. Also, the political bodies which constituted the federal 
machinery exhibit almost every possible gradation in the way 
of representation, so that it is frequently difficult to dis- 
tinguish a large council from a limited assembly. These 
leagues were a hindrance to Eoman diplomacy in Greece, and 
from the beginning of the second century B. C. they were 
gradually 'suppressed. In 146 B. C. a general decree forced 
those remaining to disband. 

Under Macedonian control the governmental bodies of the 
individual cities were constantly watched and interfered with 
by foreign governors and garrisons, hut it usually suited the 
rulers to leave the city government in the hands of a sub- 
servient council and assembly. There was almost constant 
unrest, suspicion, and change in Greek politics of this period. 
In the early years of their rule, the Eomans usually allowed 
the city governments more freedom than had the Macedonians, 
but they reserved the right to interfere in all matters and 
completely controlled foreign policy. 

With the inclusion of Greece in the Eoman Empire, almost 
all local political development ended. The city councils and 
assemblies, however, continued to function with limited power, 
and political offices of every kind were multiplied and became 
more and more stereotyped and artificial. The federal leagues 
were allowed and even encouraged to re-form, but their main 
function became the worship of the Eoman emperors. 
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CEETE IN THE MINOAN PESIOD 

It has heen suggested that there was probably a council of 
nobles at the court of the Minoan kings.^ If these bodies were 
small and if the embassies with which they treated were 
limited, the palace throne rooms would have been the natural 
place to hold such meetings. 

The Throne Boom complex at Gnossus consists of an ante- 
chamber and the Throne Boom proper. The antechamber 
faces east on the main, court and gives access through double 
doors to the Throne Boom. Extending along the north and 
south walls of the antechamber there are two stone benches, 
the one ca. 4 m., the other ca. 6 m. in length. In the Throne 
Boom the gypsum throne stands in the middle of the north 
wall, while in the remaining space along that side and the 
north part of the west wall there is a bench with a total 
length of ca. 6.50 m. At its south side, facing the throne, is 
a sunken “ lustral area.” There is room for some twenty- 
four people to be seated in the two rooms. The benches in the 
anteroom seem to have been provided for the use of those 
waiting for an audience. Hence, even supposing that the 
majority of those in attendance on the king were not provided 
with seats, only a very limited number could have been 
accommodated.® 

lOf. p. 1. 

“Evans, Palace of Minos, III, pp. 333-338; iUd,, IV, pp. 901-920, 
Pig. 895, This complex, belongs to the L. M. II period and is intrusive. 
Ill a gap in the north bench of the anteroom a wooden throne similar 
to that of stone in the inner room has been restored. Evans believes 
that the Throne Room of the earlier palace (M. M. Ill) was in the 
domestic quarter in the Hall of the Double Axes. There, the western 
section of the lower hall has been called an audience chamber. Against 
its north wall there appears to have been a wooden throne and canopy. 

° Of. the so-called Throne Room in the northwest section of the 
palace at Haghia Triada. It is also quite small. 
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There is reason, therefore, to doubt whether the throne 
rooms or any of the other halls in the palaces would have been 
adequate to accommodate larger state gatherings and meetings 
for political purposes. Among the remains of this period 
discovered at various sites in Crete, certain arrangements 
would appear to he better suited to such meetings ; indeed, the 
Cnossian Theatral Area has been mentioned by its excavators 
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in connection with state receptions. In the following pages 
these constructions are examined first individually and then 
collectively. 

Onossus.* (Plate I, Pig. 1) Immediately north of the 
west court of the palace there is a rectangular paved space, 
ca. 13 m. X 10 m. in area, with straight rows of seats bordering 
its east and south sides. A wall delimits its north side, while 
the “ Boyal Eoad ” leads from the paved space through a gap 
in a wall at the west. A later road branches from the “ Eoyal 


* Evans, op. oit,, II, pp. 678-687, Pig. 302 (reproduced in Plate I 
of this volume). 
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Eoad ” west of the area and skiits its south side, cutting into 
the seats there.® The eastern series of seats (much restored) 
consists of eighteen rows, and at the level of the top step there 
is a platform ca. 2 m. wide.® Near the center of the south 
series of steps there is a sort of ramp leading down to the 
central area. East of this ramp six rows of seats are preserved, 
hut west of it only three, with traces of a fourth.’^ The 
“Eoyal Box” in the southeast corner of the area is built of 
good limestone masonry and measures 5.26 m. x 4.84 m. Its 


' Tile foinier road is of the regular Minoan type, ca. 1.32 m. wide. 
It is scarcely raised above the auiiounding level, but its construc- 
tion is distinct, and the rest of the central area slopes slightly toward 
it from either side. It extends through the paved area up to the 
eastern series of stairs. There, a section of a similar roadway leads 
north below the lowest step and must oiiginally have coromumoated 
with a small stairway leading out of the area. 

“The seats are 10.00m. long up to the eighth row, and 10.16m. 
above this, where the “ Royal Box ” cuts into them slightly. They 
vary in width from 0.00 m. to 0.72 m., while the height of the 
risers is between 0.10 m. and 0.12 m. Behind the platform there is 
a drop of 1.33 m. to a pavement ( apparently a continuation of that 
in the enclosed area) which extends back to a wall ca. 7 30 m. further 
east. On the south side of this area behind the seats there may 
have been a small stair which gave access to them. 

^ At a distance of oa, 2 m. south of the road, directly opposite these 
and parallel with them, there are two short steps with risers of 
0.13 m., width of 0.74 m., and length of ca. 2.25 m. They have no 
clear connection with the seats in the Theatral Area, although it is 
passible that there may have been such a connection before the road 
was built. 

Behind the eastern half of the south series of steps is a wall ca. 
0.40 m. thick. Only 0.67 m. from its east end, which is formed by the 
" Royal Box," is an entrance 0.74 m. in width, and inside it there is 
noticeable additional wear in the seats. The ramp in the center, 
however, was the main entrance on this aide. The three lowest seats 
of this series are 0.72 ra. to 0.80 m. in width and 13.19 m. in length. 
At present they atop 3.08 m. short of the western boundary wall of 
the area, and it appears unlikely that they ever extended much 
further. The three higher ones have a width of 0.60 m. to 0.66 m. 
and their preserved length is only 6.27 m. The height of the risers 
in the whole a vri from 0.14 m to 0.20 m- 
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top is approximately level with the highest seat of the eastern 
series.® 

According to Evans, the higher and more massive southern 
steps are the earlier and belong to a structure dating ca. 
M. M. II a. The area in its present form dates from 
L. M. I a." 



Fig. 2. Theatral Area, Phaestus, from east. 


Phaestiis^° (Plate I, Eig. 2) The arrangement in the 
west court of this palace has been recognized as another 


® Apparently, it was surrounded with, a wall or parapet, for the 
level at the edges is slightly higher, and at the east end of the 
south side two blocks of a higher course are actually in place. The 
logical position for the entrance is at the south of the east side, 
and there the pavement shows signs of wear. 

” This is proved hy the small water runnels built in descending 
parabolic curves in the outside of the “ Boyal Box ” — a feature which 
does not appear until that period. 

Monumenti Antiohi, XII, 1902, pp. 33, 34, Fig. 10, PI. Ill; 
Pernier, II Palaemo Minoico di Feetds, pp. 177-194, PI. V (repro- 
diieed in Plpte T of this volume). 
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“ Theatral Area.” Along the north side of the conrt is a 
series of nine rows of seats.*^ The second from lowest row 
is ca. 23 m. long, while the others arc slightly less.^^ Between 
them and the high wall which hounds the court on the west 
there is an interval of c». 5 m. Here a small, roughly-leveled 
platform and four circular cuttings can be distinguished in 
the sloping native rock. These cuttings may have held wooden 
posts for a sort of pavilion. Below are rougher cuttings, 
perhaps for steps leading down to the court. At the east end 
the lower seats are bounded by a series of three small rooms 
which contained cult furniture.^® The uppermost seat forms a 
platform ca. 1.10 m. wide, and behind it are traces of the 
original rear wall. This shows clearly that the construction 
was not a monumental stairway, since this wall prevented any 
communication with the area behind. 

The court itself is paved with irregular slabs. It is bounded 
on the east by the outside palace wall, while the southern and 
southwestern limits are not clearly defined. A narrow road, 
such as those at Cnossus, runs westward along a corridor of 
the palace and into the south end of the court. It then turns 
northwest diagonally across the court and reaches the series 
of seats somewhat west of their center.^* Prom this junction 


^’■They vary in widtli from 0.63 m. to 0.73 m,, and in height of 
riser from 0.18 m. to 0.28 m. 

At the west end all are broken, but they apparently did not 
extend beyond their restored length. 

The lowest seat ends in a large block which is almost double the 
ordinary width of the seat and which forms the threshold of the door 
leading into the middle room of the series. The next three seats 
abut on the western wall of the northernmost room. A corridor led 
in from the palace steps at the level of the fifth seat, and the block 
forming the eastern end of this seat was apparently a sill for a door 
or gate. The four upper seats end more than a meter further west 
than the others, and at one time there was a parapet along their 
eastern edge. 

This road is ca, 1.30 m. wide and is raised 0.10 m. to 0.15 m. 
above the paving of the court. It meets the lowest seat at an angle, 
and the triangular block needed to fill the crap is missimr. 
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a distinct stairway, like those in theaters, leads northward 
obliquely to the top of the series of seatsd“ 

Such, was essentially the arrangement in the period of the 
early palace, i. e. M. M. The cult rooms, although they were 
slightly later additions, also belong in this general period. 
In the time of the second palace, i. e. L. M. I, the level of the 
west court was raised to that of the fifth row of seats, but the 
higher seats were apparently still in use. The back wall was 
at that time shifted ca, 1 m. northward and was used to 
support the terrace behind. 

Mallia?-^ In this palace there is a construction which has 
analogies with the other Theatral Areas. It consists of a 
series of four broad steps facing eastward on the main palace 
court.^^ The complete length of each of the upper three is 
8.40 m. There is a gap near the center of the lowest, and the 
excavators think it possible that a column stood there, Sonth 
of it the step is slightly narrower and extends ca. $ m. beyond 
the edge of the upper steps and in front of a contiguous cult 
area, This area is stone-paved, ca. 3.00 m. x 3.50 m. in dimen- 
sions, and in it a stone bench and a stone cult table were 
found. 

The excavators consider that the steps belong to a monu- 
mental stairway which led up to the second story of the 


It consists of eight large blocks set above or into the seats. 
Above tbe second row from the bottom these stair blocks are set 
increasingly deeper into tbe seat blocks, so that, although tbe width 
of the steps is the same as that of the seats, the gradient is some- 
what less steep. Consequently, the risers vary from 0.2d m. at the 
bottom to 0.18 m. at the top. The width of the stairway itself varies 
from 1.23 m. for the lower three steps, to 1.35 m. for the fourth, 
to 1.19 m. for the remainder. The block which forma the fourth step 
is the longest and is rectongular, whereas the others are all cut 
obliquely. Hence, the whole stairway runs slightly toward the west, 
although not at such a sharp angle as the road leading up to it from 
the court. 

^"Mudes Gr6toises, IV, Fouilles BxdcuUes d, Mallia, 1925-26, pp. 
14-16. 

"The risers vary from 0.16m. to 0.19 m., the width from 0.79in. 
to 1.08 m. 
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palace.^® The palace dates from M. M. I through L. M. I, 
with perhaps two periods of reorganization. 

Qournia}^ (J'ig- 3) A series of steps in the northwest 
corner of the court in this small palace has been compared 



Fig. 3. Gonrnia, from east 

with the Theatral Areas at Cnossus and Phaestus.““ The 
excayator believes that originally the three steps at the north 
led up to the main entrance^ hut that when it was converted 

But there is, and apparently always was, a gap of 1 20 m. Be- 
tween the highest step and the nearest cross wall. Furthermore, 
this cross wall is so poor and rough that it is unlikely that it could 
have supported the great weight of a stone stairway. A continuation 
in wood is possible, hut wood was sparingly used, and a considerable 
quantity would have been required. Also, it will he shown below 
that these “ steps ” are of very awkward dimensions for a stair- 
way but approximate the dimensions of the seats in the other 
Theatral Areas. 

Boyd-Hawes, G-ourtUa, p. 25, Fig. 10. 

“Evans, op. oit., II, p. 578; Tritsch, "Die Agora von Elis und 
die alt-vrieehische Avora,” Ja^reshefte, XSVII, 1932, pp. 82-106. 
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from a manor into a palace they were rendered pointless as a 
stairway by a wall which was built behind them and blocked 
off the entrance.®'- At that ti-me, a second series oi steps at 
right angles and contiguous to these was added on the west 
side of the court.®® They lead to a platform oa. 4 m. square, 
paved with atone blocks of various sizes in its eastern part 
and with one large smooth stone in the western section. In 
the surface of the large slab there are four depressions and a 
deep vertical hole with a horizontal continuation at its bottom 
going right through the stone. This would appear to be a 
provision for cult practice, although it might possibly have 
been for pressing oil or for some similar purpose. This palace 
is dated in L. M. I. 

Haghia Triada. (Pig. 4, p. 15) A construction here should 
perhaps be mentioned along with the others. It lies just south 
of the western part of the palace and directly north of the 
modern chapel. A series of four steps ca. 4.45 m. long faces 
east on a small, stone-paved court.®® They are rather broken 
at the northern end and may possibly have continued at right 
angles facing north on the court. Above them is a terrace 
with no sign of a backing wall, such as those found at Cnossus 
and Phaestus. A wide flat block lying above the top step at 
the south has cuttings which suggest a cult use.®* 

It may be questioned if the northern series ivas ever blocked off 
during the time the palace was in use. What the excavator has 
taken for the lo-yvest course of a -wall -which put the staii-way out of 
use appears to be a fourth atop in. the scries. It is of similar 
dimensions and sho-wa considerable wear on its top surface. Hor is 
it too high for the floor level inside. At present, there is nothing to 
indicate that a wall ever blocked these steps. 

The north flight of steps has risers from 0.10 m. to 0.23 m. 
and a width of 0.35 m. to 0.65 m. The bottom step is 4.22 m. long, 
while the top one is 5.71 m. The west flight is still more irregular, 
with risers of 0 13 m. to 0.19 m, and a width of 0.39 m. to 0.56 m. 
The bottom step is 2.70 m. long and the top 4,00 m. 

"“They vary fiom 0.42m. to 0 51m. in width, and from 0.15m. 
to 0.19 m. in height of risers 

On the south side of the east court of the little palace at Nirou 


3 
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Comparison of the Theatral Areas 

A large group of people, wishing to hear and see something 
that is to take place before them, naturally choose lor their 
place of assembly a eouTenient and gradual slope, which offers 
more or less comfortable seating accommodation and has im- 
mediately m front of it a leTel space large enough for the 
performer or performers. The spot most accessible and best 
answering these conditions becomes the regular meeting place, 
and sooner or later artificial means are likely to be used to 
make it more comfortable and adequate for its purpose. The 
first step in this direction would he the careful leveling of 
the space in front. Provision would also be made for accom- 
modating the largest possible number of spectators within a 
reasonable distance of the center of interest. This would be 
most easily accomplished by the construction of straight rows 
of seats rising with the natural slope, either cut in the rock 
or built of wood or stone.^® If no natural slope were available, 

Chani there is an arrangement which the excavator compares with 
the Theatral Areas {Aroh. Eph., 1922, pp. 2-4, Diagram A). A 
series of three short steps leads to a platform which was huilt 
against the enclosing wall. Horns of consecration avere found nearby, 
and the suggestion is that these steps were used as a place from 
which to view religious spectacles which were performed in the court. 
They ivould have accommodated only a very few, however, and it is 
more likely that they formed a sort of altar toward which spectators 
in the court would face (cf. Nilsson, The Mvnoan-Mycenaean Religion 
a/nd its Surrivals in Greek Religiony p. 92 ) . 

Cf. also an interesting assembly place discovered behind the south- 
west corner of the city wall at Pollochni in Lemnos (A. A., L, 1935, 
p. 234, Pig. 22 ) . It consists of a large rectangular " room,” with two 
stone benches occupying one long side. The excavators call it “ the 
oldest theater-like place ” in Greece, since it is associated with the 
second period of the city, i, e. early in the third millenium B. C. 
Little more can be said of it until the complete publication is 
available. 

Of course, level areas were utilized at all periods, but practical 
experience shows how unsatisfactory they are, for visibility if not for 
acoustics. Convenient slopes, if available, must always have been 
chosen for regular meeting places of large bodies. Hailing these, in a 
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tliey would be likely to construct artificially a simple grand- 
stand. 

This is the essential arrangement ol the Theatral Area at 
PhaestuSj which was in use mainly in the Middle Minoan 
period. It is likewise the arrangement at Cnossus in the 
earlier phase^ which dates from the same time. With these 
corresponds the plan of the contemporaneous construction at 



Fig. 4. Haghia Tnada, from nortlieaEt. 

Mallia. The limits of such an assembly place are, of course, 
reached when the spectators at either end or at the back are 
too far away to get the full benefit of what is going on before 
them. Then, it would be natural to change the direction of 
the seats at one or both ends, so that those seated there would 
be closer to the center. This change would usually inrolYe the 
building of artificial walls to support these wings. Thus, at 
Cnossus the eastern series of seats was artificially built up and 


latei peiiod at least, slopes were constructed artificially. Still another 
expedient was to elevate the performer or speaker, while the specta- 
tors remained on the leyel ground. 
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added at right angles to the existing south series. A similar 
change was made at Gonrnia. These changes wore effected 
at the height o£ Miiioan bnilding activity in L. M. I. 

Also, certain facts emerge from a comparison of the actual 
dimensions of the rows of steps or seats in the constructions 
described above with the usual and reasonable dimensions of 
other seats and stairs.^ 


I. 

GENERAL DIMENSIONS 





Seats 

iTaxtmum Minimum 

Average 


VJtdtlL (sitting room and 

0 88 m 

0.05 m. 

0.75 m. 


space for feet of 
person behind) 





height 

O..")! m. 

0.27 m. 

0.37 m. 


Steps 





width of tread 

0.00 m. 

0.30 m. 

0.38 m. 


height of risers 

0 28 m. 

0,14 m. 

0.20 m. 

II. 

THEATRAL AREAS 



Eaghia 


Cnossus Phaestiis 

MalUa 

Gonrnia 

Tnada 


width oa. 0.00 m. ca. O.OSni. 

0.80 m. 

0,35 m, to 

0.42 m. to 


(east) 
cffi. 0.70 m. 


0.55 m. 

0,51m. 


(south) 





height oa. O.lOra. co. 0.20 ra. 

0.15 m. to 

oa. 0.15 m. 

ca. 0.17 m. 


(east) 
ca. 0.20 m. 

0 19 m. 




(south) 





From this table it is clear that in all of these constructions 
the height of the risers is considerably less than that of regular 
seats but approximates that of steps. Then, in the cases of 

““ These figures represent measurements of the dimensions of seats 
and stairways in a representative number of monuments of the 
Minoan period, in addition to later assembly places and various other 
buildings, hTo doubt, exceptions could be found to these limits, but 
such would bo quite rare, and usually a special reason would be 
evident. Evans (op. ait, II, p. 700, n. 4) speaks of the uniformity 
of stair dimensions in the palace at Cnossus and gives 0.16 m. for 
the height of the risers and 0.39 m. for the width of the treads. 
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Cno&siis, Phaestus, and Mallia, the width is about that of 
regular seats, while at Gournia and Haghia Triada the width 
IS that of steps. Therefore, the constructions at Gournia and 
Haghia Triada have the usual dimensions of steps and would 
appear to have been built primarily for this purpose. On the 
other hand, the constructions at Cnossus, Phaestus, and Mallia 
have risers of a height suitable for steps, but the width is 
that usual for seats. The former two, however, could not have 
been steps, since there were solid walls directly behind them. 
Also, such a width of tread in steps would have been awkward 
and quite unlikely in these great palaces. It necessitates 
stepping up always with the same foot, for one extra step 
must be taken on the level of each of the treads. One has 
only to test this out to conclude that such a stairway would 
be avoided. This practical consideration provides additional 
evidence that the arrangement at Mallia was for the same use 
as those at Cnossus and Phaestus. 

But, if the constructions at Cnossus, Phaestus, and Mallia 
were used as seats, the shallowness of the risers has still to 
be explained. The highest, i. e. 0.20 m., would have been 
uncomfortable for one seated in the ordinary way, and the 
lowest, i. e. 0.10 m., would be quite impossible. One way of 
explaining this difficulty is to suppose that the spectators were 
provided with movable seats or benches which they could 
place along the front of the stone seat and so leave room for 
the feet of those in the row behind.^’ But a more likely 
solution is provided by an examination of the way some of the 
women are seated in the miniature "Temple Presco” from 
Cnossus.^® Their knees are turned sidewise, both in the same 
direction, and their feet are drawn up under them on the 
same seat. The dimensions of these seats would have served 
admirably for an audience seated in this way. The width 
would have been sufficient, and, since the spectators’ feet did 
not rest on the level of the seat below, there would have been 
no need of high risers. It is noticeable in the “ Grove and 

Cf. the “Camp-Stool” fresco (Evans, op. cit., I'V, PI. XXI). 

Evans, op. cit., Ill, pp, 46-05, Pis. XVI, XVII. 
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Dance ” fresco that part at least of the male audience is 
standing. There wonld he no point in such wide treads in the 
case of the ahoYe three constructions, if this was the position 
of the audience. However, the three narrower seats at the 
back of the south flight at Cnossus, which the excavators have 
suggested were for children, may have been used for a standing 
audience. Similarly, the steps at Gournia and Haghia Triacla 
may have served a secondary purpose as a grandstand for 
an audience standing to view some spectacle m the conrt.^'* 

The capacity of the Theatral Area at Cnossns has been 
calculated at slightly over five hundred, allowing 0.45 m. per 
person. Actual tests show that people seated " Minoan style ” 
with their feet drawn up on the same level take up very little 
more room than if seated in the regular way. Their knees fit 
in behind the legs of the person nest to them, and the only 
additional space needed is a little at either end of the whole 
row. Hence, it may he calculated that they would take up 
ca. 0.50 m. each. Beckoning from this, we find that the 
Theatral Area at Cnossus would hold ca. four hundred eighty- 
five spectators, that at Phaestus ca. four hundred twenty, and 
that at Mallia ca. seventy. 

The capacity of the construction at Cnossus seems incom- 
patible with the crowds represented in the miniature frescoes. 
In the “ Temple Presco the first section of the stands holds 
some six hundred men and eighty women, while the “ Sacred 
Grove and Dance ” fresco shows at least fourteen hundred in 
all.°“ If these numbers are to be taken at all seriously, tbe 
Theatral Area cannot have been the scene of tbe great per- 
formances there portrayed. The excavators, therefore, suppose 
that the Theatral Area was a small theater for the exclusive 
use of the palace lords.®' The open space was smoothly 

But a person seated on them would have taken up the step below 
with his feet, and they are too narrow to sit "Minoan style ” (cf. 
p, 33, J'ig. 0). 

Evans, op. cit., Ill, pp. 66-80, Bl. XVIII. Supplementary wooden 
benches may have accommodated others standing. 

®'Tritsch (Jahreshefte, XXVII, 1932, pp. 94, 96) also thinks that 
the P'-tant TVipn+.r*’! Art "s were for the uohlp' 
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plastered and perhaps originally painted, and Evans conjec- 
tures that inside the rectangular area there must have been 
an oval fenced enclosure. But this area is impossibly small 
for the spirited bull fights which seem to have been the chief 
entertainment in the Cretan theater. Also, some sort of solid 
barrier would have been necessary for the safety of the specta- 
tors, and if such had existed traces would likely have remained. 

The area in front of the seats at Phaestus is sufficiently 
large for spectacles on a considerable scale, but in the fimt 
period the road raised above the surface of the court would 
have been very inconvenient for dancers or bull fighters. The 
former might, of course, have confined their performance to 
the triangular space east of the diagonal road, but this would 
have thrown the whole performance off center for the audience. 
Both here and at Cnossus it is likely that there existed else- 
where a more suitable auditorium capable of accommodating 
a greater crowd. 

Sacred dances, however, may well have been performed for 
a select company in these constructions. The open area in 
front of the grandstand portrayed in the “ Grove and Dance ” 
fresco was apparently quadrangular, as in the Theatral Area 
at Cnossus. No indication of the rich architectural decora- 
tion depicted in the “Temple Eresco” is preserved in the 
extant examples, unless it be the break m the lower seat at 
Mallia, where a column may have stood. It is probably 
significant that at Phaestus, Mallia, and Goumia there are 
shrines in close connection with the seats, and these were 
perhaps decorated with wooden columns and horns of conse- 
cration, as in the frescoes. At Cnossus, too, the so-called 
“ Eoyal Box ” is more probably the platform for an altar. 

This apparent religious connection would tend to support 
the suggestion that state receptions and political deliberations 
were held in the Theatral Areas, since every indication points 
to the close association of religious and political functions 
in Minoan government. The Theatral Areas are, in fact, the 
most suitable and likely places of meeting for any but the most 
limited political bodies. 



CHAPTER III 


MAINLAND GEBEOE IN THE HOMEEIC PERIOD^ 
A. Council 

The king himself atimmoncd. the Homeric council and 
presided at its meetings.^ In one ease only are the Phaeacian 
nobles said to have summoned King Alcinous to council.® It 
usually met in the early morning, before the assembly, but 
instances occur of its being convened after the assembly,® and 
even during the night in time of emergency.® The regular 
procedure was a preliminary sacrifice and feast, so that the 
councillors came to be called “ men of the banquet.” ’’ After 
the meal, the deliberations began, with the members seated and 
the speaker standing.® 

The council of the Greeks before Troy usually met in “ the 
hut of Agamemnon.” ° Dolon expected to find it in session 
“ at the ships of Agamemnon,” hut this in all probability 
refers to the same place, since the King would have pitched 
his camp on the shore as near as possible to the place where his 
ships were beached. A meeting of the council “ near the ships 
of Nestor ” may perhaps be explained as a gesture of respect 
for their most revered councillor. Under battle stress they 
met on one occasion “ beyond the trench in the open mid-space 
clear of the dead.” Once Hector, wishing to escape the 


^ Cf. esptjcially Ebeling, Lexicon Homericnm’j also Glotz, The 
Greek pp* 40-57 j Moreau, “Les Assemblies Politiques chez 

Honifere,” -ft. B. G., VI^ 1893, pp. 204-250; Tritseh, JaJiresJiefte, 
XXVII, 1932, pp. 82-105; P. TV., I, s. v. ‘'agora”; Daremberg et 
Sagllo, Dictionnaire des Aniiqutt63 Grecquee et Romaines, I, s. v. 
“ agora.” By Homeric period I mean to refer substantially to tbe 
Mycenaean age, but to allo%Y for the lapse of time before the poems 
were written down, (cf. Carpenter, Olassical Weekly, XXXVI, 1943, 
pp. 117, 118). 

^ Iliad, II, 55, 404; IX, 89; X, 300. 

^ Odyssey^ VI, 55. IX, 9-12, 89. 

*E.g., 11. II, 48-51, 84-100. ‘>JZ. X, 201. 

IV, 269, 200; Od. VII, 96-90; XV, 407. « Ih II, 76. 

IX, 90, 178. X, 326. 11. II, 64. . X, 194-201. 


SO 
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din, held a meeting of the Trojan council “ by the harro-w of 
god-like Ilos.” Thus, we observe a certain elasticity which 
is but natural m tune of war. 

The council of the Phaeacians at Scheria regularly assem- 
bled in Alcinous’ palace,^'* Yet, on one occasion, Nausicaa, 
as she went through the palace, encountered her father “ going 
forth [0ij/)ci^€] to council with the renowned princes.” “ This 
passage seems to imply a place of meeting outside the palace. 
At the birthplace of Eumaeus the councillors met in the 
megaron of the palace.^® 

Hence, it is clear that the regular place of meeting for the 
Homeric council was the palace of the king or chief. Some- 
thing, too, can be learned about the arrangement of the 
council-hall. We read that, in the palace of Alcinous, 

seats [0p6poi] were fixed along the wall on either hand, froin the 
threshold [i, e. of the megaron proper] to the innermost chamber, 
and on thorn were thrown robes of soft fabric.^’ 

The King had a special throne, and the seats nearest his were 
for the guests of honor. In the birthplace of Eumaeus, the 
cups and tables of the councillors were kept in the forehall 
of the palace and moved into the megaron only when needed.^® 

The throne and seats along the walls were no donbt similar 
to the interior arrangement already described in connection 
with the Cretan Throne Kooms.^® In the mainland palaces 
of the Mycenaean period so far discovered, the megara are not 
so well preserved, but the position of the throne has been 
tentatively established in the palaces at Tiryns and Mycenae. 
In the former, the main megaron had a central hearth around 
which were symmetrically placed four columns to support the 
roof. Against the middle of the west wall there is a rectangu- 
lar section of flooring which lacks the brilliantly decorated 
stucco and shows marks of superimposed blocks. It has been 


^^Jl. X, 416. 


“ Od. VII, 98, 136. 

” Od. VII, 95-99. 

Od. VI, 53-56. 

Od. XV, 466-468. 

“ Od. WV, 468-468. 

“ Cf. p, 6. 
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recognized as the place for a throne.^" At Mycenae, in a 
square room of considerable size Just west of the court, there 
is a similar rectangular gap in the stuccoed floor in the middle 
of the north side. It was originally sunk 0.15 m. below the 
level of the rest of the floor, and here it is conjectured that 
the throne of the king stood. In neither case are there any 
certain traces of other seats, such as are described in the poems. 

B. Assembly 

The word ayopy is used in the poems to denote primarily 
the political assembly, and secondarily the place where that 
body held its meetings,^'* A fact which has escaped many 
scholars is that in Homer the word never has any connection 
with buying and selling. The mistaken idea that the agore 
was much the same in function and in form as the agora of the 
strictly historical period has distorted their understanding of 
Homer’s descriptions.^'* The impression which one receives 
from a careful reading of the relevant passages is that the 

Hack!, Tiryns, II, pp. 223, 224, PI. XIX. It is just possible 
that the “ triglyph frieze,” which was moved to the anteroom, may 
have formed the face of a bench along the wall on one or both sides 
of the throne, although its height (O.SBm.) is rather too great. 

"Wace, S.S.A., XXV, 1921/2, pp. 187, 188, PI, II. Yet the 
Homeric poems make it clear that the throne was regularly in the 
main megaron of the palace, and the identification of a separate 
Throne Room must be regarded as uncertain. The whole southern 
half of the main megaron has fallen over the cliff, and it may well 
have hean similar to that at Tiryns^ which agrees with Homer’s 
description. Wace thinks that this room served as an audience 
ohamher and compares it with a room containing a throne just within 
the west entrance of the palace of Cnossus (Evans, op, cit., II, p. 
679). Tsonntas considered that the gap was for a hearth (Prahtiha, 
1886, p. 68). 

The Ionic form d^cpij will be transcribed “ agor^i ” to distinguish 
it from “ agora ” with its accompanying associations. 

Cf. Ebeling, op. cit. and Liddell and Scott, Greek-Mnglish Leoaicon, 
s. V, “ ctyopij.” 

Of Tritsch,JahresAe/fe, XXVII, 1932, p. 82; Daremherg et Saglio, 
op. cit., p. 153. 
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agore was essentially an anditormm, which, could be con- 
structed (reruKTo) of great quainied stones and which was 
provided with regular, and apparently permanent, seating 
arrangements for elders and people. There are, however, a 
few passages in the Odyssey ““ which can he explained only by 
the assumption that there was in close connection with this 
auditorium a space where men gathered daily to lounge and 
converse. Apparently, contests and dances could also be held 
here. By that time, the name agore was evidently beginning 
to denote this area, as well as the actual construction in which 
the assembly formally gathered. 

The Homeric assembly was regularly summoned by heralds 
at the bidding of the king,^'’ although a prince such as Achilles 
or Tclemachus might convene it in exceptional circum- 
stances.^^ The time of meeting was almost invariably early 
morning.-® It was contrary to all precedent when Agamemnon 
and Menelaus called an assembly at sunset, and all were drunk 
and disorderly.®® 

The meetings of the Greek assembly before Troy were not 
always held in the same place. This was noticed also in the 
ease of the council and may likewise be readily explained by 
the fact that they were in an impermanent camp under con- 
ditions of almost continual warfare. Instances occur of an 
assembly “ by the ships of the Achaeans,” and another “ by 
the prow of the ship of Agamemnon.” But there is mention, 
too, of a place, 

by the ships of Odysseus, where was their assembly [070/jii] and 
place of law [SAis], and whereby also were their altars of the gods 
established.^® 

This, along with other passages, shows that the same body 
carried out both political and judicial functions under reli- 

VIII, 107-420; XVII, 62-74. 

®»/;. II, SO; IX, 9-11. 

‘■’ll. I, 64; XIX, 40-46; Od. II, 8. 

II, 48-50; VII. 381, 382; Od. II, 1-7; VIII, 1-6. 

Od. Ill, 137-140. A. VII, 382, 383. 

®“II. I, 305. “A. XI, 806-808. 
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gioEs sanctions in the same meeting place.^® The choice of the 
vicinity of Odysseus’ ships as the regular meeting place is 
probably explained by a passage where they arc said to have 
been “ in the midstj so that a voice could be heard at either 
end.” 

The Trojan assembly usually met “in the lofty city of 
Ilium, by the gates of Priam.” Indeed, the gate of the 
king’s palace was the regular meeting place for audiences and 
for judgments throughout western Asia,®“ and it is very 
natural to find this true of a city with such strong Anatolian 
connections. Van Leeuwen states that the assemblies of the 
Homeric period were regularly held by the palace gates.®^ 
But there is no other instance mentioned in the poems, and 
several passages imply that the agore, in Ithaca and Schoria 
at least, was some distance away from the palace. When 
encamped in the plain, .the Trojans once met “by the eddying 
river,”®® and again simply “m the open plain before the 
city.” 

The Phaeacian assembly had its place of meeting by the 
harbor.^® After telling Odysseus of the harbor and the ships, 
Hausicaa continues ; 

Tie phrases “ by the ships of the Achaeans ” and “ by the prow 
of the ship of Agamemnon ” may refer to the same place, but this 
possibility can hardly be extended to "by the ships of Odysseus,” 
since it is implied in the catalogue of ships that they were not 
close to those of Agamemnon (11. II, 576, 631). 

“If. VIII, 220. 

“'ll. II, 78S; VII, 345, 346. Cf. p. 294. 

““ Cf. Leaf, The Iliad, I, p. 109, note on 1. 788. 

Ilias, II, p. 674, note on 1. 504. 

‘>“71. VIII, 490. 

n. XVIII, 245, 246. 

Od. VIII, 5. It is quite natural that in maritime cities such as 
this the agorS would be situated close to the port. Glotz (op. oil., 
p. 51) and Mayer (Jahriuoh, XL, 1925, p. 80) also assume that the 
apori and the sanctuary of Poseidon wore regularly associated and 
situated together. This may be so, since the agorS had always 
strong religious connections and Poseidon would naturally be the 
great god of maritime cities. But it is not proved by this one case 
of Scheria and a very doubtful connection at Pylos (Cf. pp, 25 ff,). 
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TliGr©, too, ia thoir ciriove^ Ka\bp HotrtS^toy dfitptsj fitted witK Luge 
atones set deep in the earth..*^ 

Again, it is thus described : 

the afford . . . u'hich was builded for them hard by their ships. 
Thither they came and sat down on the polished stones close by one 
another. 

Something can be learned from those passages about the 
actual form of the Phaeacian agora. It was not merely an 
open level area, like the agora in later Greek cities, but an 
artificial construction. The atones used for its buildings were 
too large to be carried and apparently had been quarried.^^ 
They can scarcely have been used for any purpose other than 
in a surrounding temenos wall, or, more likely, in a heavy 
retaining wall to sustain the weight of an earth embankment.^® 
The seats would then have been arranged on the artificial slope 
thus constructed. 

The meeting place of the assembly at Pylos presents a 

*"■ Od. VI, 26(5-208. The relative positions of the agord and the 
Posidelon aie not clear from Homer’s description. Most commenta- 
tors take it that the Posideion was a temple set in the agord, and 
so translate : “ And there was the agord about the beautiful Posideion ” 
(Merry and Riddell, Homer’s Odyssey, I, p. 276; Paesi, Homer’s 
Odyssde, 1, p. 177; cf. conjectural plan of the city of the Phaeacians 
in Merry, Odyssey, I, p. 80 of commentary) . But the sanctuary of 
Poseidon at that time is more likely to have been simply an altar 
and a surrounding precinct. Hence, the agord may actually have been 
located within the temenos of the Posideion. may have an 

adverbial as well as a prepositional meaning, and the whole phrase 
could be parenthetical. Then the passage would mean: “And there 
is their agord, the Posideion [ia] about it” (cf. Bbeling, op. cit., s, v. 
“ iiKpU " ) . 

Od. VIII, 6, 6. 

Cf. the wall around Eumaeus’ house (Od. XIV, 10). 

Cf. those lu the Cyclops’ yard [Od. IX, 185), Prom this descrip- 
tion, the term “Cyclopean” is applied to early walla built of great 
irregular blocks, such as those at Tiryns and Mycenae, 

‘“Suggestions that \de<r<n apapula means "well-paved” (Curtius, 
Ziir Oesohichte des Wegebaus, p. 31) or “fitted with atone seate” 
(Paesi, op. oit., p. 177) are unlikely. Neither can there be any 
question of a roofed huildinp;. 
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problem. Moreau thiuks it was situated just outside the 
gates of the palace of Nestor,^® where white polished stones 
were set.^’ Polished stones are, to be sure, mentioned in 
connection with the Homeric agore, but in this passage there 
is no question of an assembly of the people; only Mestor’s 
sons, Telemachus, and his companions were present, Glotz 
sees in another passage a description of the Pylian agore.^^ 
Homer relates ; 

Here the townsfoUc on the shore of the sea were offering saeriflce of 
coal-hlaek bulls to the dark-haired Earth-shaker. Nine benches 
[e5/)ai] there were, and five hundred sat on each, and in each they 
held nine bulla ready for sacrifice.*” 

This same assembly is referred to a little further on as the 

gathering and sessions [ayw/ois « real eSjoat] of the men of 
Pylos.” The word ayvpK in Homeric usage refers to any 
assembly/’- while dyopy refers to the formal gathering of the 
political assembly/- Moreover, the whole description of this 
assembly, with its emphasis on feasting and sacrifice, suggests 
a primarily religious celebration rather than a political 
assembly.'® Hence, Glotz is not warranted in using this 
passage as evidence that the agore at Pylos was “ an amphi- 
theater with nine tiers of seats, each capable of holding live 
hundred people.” 


*“7100. cif.j p. 219. 

*’■ Oa. Ill, 408. Od. Ill, 6-8, 

*' Op. oit, p. 61. " Od. Ill, 31. 

Cf . Liddell and Scott, op. oit., s. v. “ iyvpis " ; it is the Aeolic 
form for iyopri. 

'®Cf. Eaesi, op. cit., note on p. 60; Merry and Riddell, op. cit, 
note on p. 96 ; Ebeling, op. oit., s. ®. iyopii.’’ In Classical Greek, 
dyopis -with the prefix irav is practically confined in meaning to 
religious gatherings. 

The close connection with Poseidon both here and in Seheria 
will be noted later. Strabo (VIII, 16 = C 344) , in his effort to settle 
the question of the situation of Homer’s Pylos, mentions a temple 
of Samian Poseidon at -which he thinks Homer laid the scene of this 
assembly. In vie-w of the recent excavations at Messenian Pylos, this 
is very unlikely. Cf. A. J. A., XLVI, 1942, pp. 538-545, 
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Yet, because it is sometimes thought to refer to a political 
assembly and because of a certain confusion rrhich exists in its 
translation, the passage must be discussed somewhat further. 
The confusion hinges on the meaning of the word eSpat, which 
is understood by most scholars to mean “ benches,” “ but by 
others “ companies, messes, or parties.” There seems to be 
no parallel in Greek usage of any period for the second mean- 
ing of the word, and so it is probably to be rejeeted.®“ Yet, 
if it means “benches,” it is impossible to imagine any as- 
sembly place in which each bench was long enough to hold 
fire hundred spectators. This would mean that the benches 
had a length of ca. 240 m., and, even if the ends were curved 
so that the extremities were brought nearer to the central 
area, such dimensions are simply out of the question. It is 
evidently this difficulty which has driven some translators to 
seek a diHerent meaning for the word. The only way in which 
the description may be understood is by adopting the MS 
variant mvTriKovTa lor TrerraKotnot, SO that there would be fifty, 
not five hundred, spectators in each row.“^ 

Tritsch calls attention to the fact that there are nine rows 
of seats in the Theatral Area at Phaestus, the same number at 
Pylos, and also in a construction (to be discussed later) in the 
Agora at Lato in Crete.” He insists that, in view of the 
magical properties of the number nine, this must be significant. 
The number was obviously dictated at Pylos, however, by the 
fact that there were nine towns under Hestor’s rule. The 
people from each would appear to have occupied oue row of 

'‘Grlotz, op. cit., p. 51; Paeai, op. cit., note on p. 58 j Bfirard, 
L'OdyssSe, I, p. 54. 

Merry and Riddell, op. cit., p. 93; Murray, in Loeb edition of the 
Odyssey, I, pp. 39, 71. 

Of. Ebeling, op. cit. and Liddell and Scott, op. cit., s. v. “ Kpa.” 

Cf. MS H, and critical note in B6rard, Op. cit., p. 54. The read- 
ing vevTa.K6aioi has been retained by moat editors mainly because the 
number thus given (9x500) equals the number of the followers of 
Nestor present at Troy, i. e. 90 ships with 60 men in each (II. II, 
602, 710). 

Jahreshefte, XXVII, 1932, p. 100. 

Of. pp. 32-35. 
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seats, just as each town sent ten ships to join the Greek force 
against Troy. Perfectly natural reasons were very likely 
responsible for the number of rows in the other cases also. 

A part of the description of the decoration on Achilles’ 
shield contains important information about the agore. We 
read: 

But the folk were gatheied in the place of assembly [dyopij] ; for 
there a strife had arisen, and two men were striving about the blood- 
price of a man slain j the one avowed that he had paid all, declaring 
hia cause to the people, and the other refused to accept aught; and 
each was fain to win the issue on the word of a daysman. More- 
over, the folk were cheering both, showing favor to this side and to 
that. And heralds held back the folk, and the elders were sitting 
upon polished stones in the sacred circle, holding in their hands the 
staves of the loud-voiced heralds. Theiewith they would spring up 
and give judgment, each in turn,®" 

This description is not limited to a single agori but must be 
understood, as the other scones depicted on the shield, to he 
typical of those in all the cities of Greece at that time. Some 
commentators, following Sch6mann,“^ believe that this sacred 
circle was a separate space (Eaum) in the agore.^^ But it is 
clear, as the majority of scholars have seen, that this descrip- 
tion refers to the auditorium where the political assemblies 
actually convened, i. e. the agore itself. Therefore, the in- 
formation in this passage must be treated along with that 
which has already been considered.*® 

There was in the agore, according to this passage, a sacred 
circle in which the elders sat. Some have thought that the 
whole agor& was within the sacred circle,"* others that the 

II. XVIIl, 497-50a. 

Orieehisohe Alterthilmer, I, p. 29, 

""Of. Hentze-Ameia, Bomers Iliaa, II (2), p. 130, note on 1. fi04; 
Ifaesi, Bomers Iliade, III, p. 264, note on 1. 504. 

““ Such passagea as II. XI, 807 and Od. XII, 439, 440 prove that 
political and judicial business was carried on in the same place of 
meeting. The polished atones are mentioned in connection with 
both, hut they seem to have had special significance in connection 
■with the dispensing of justice. 

®‘ Cf. Van LeeuWen, op. cit., p. 674. He puts forward the theory 
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circle ’was in the center and that the seats of honor were 
ranged all around it/® and still others that there ’was a 
circular outer limit and also an interior circle.®" Leaf imder- 
stands “ a semicircular seat of stone, apparently sacred to the 
administration of justice.” He sensibly realized that in an 
open-air public meeting place ’which had a permanent form 
and seating arrangement the speaker is not likely to have had 
part of his audience behind him. Hence, there -would have 
been no point in going to the trouble of constructing the 
agore in a completely circular form, for those in the one ljg,lf 
’would have been unable to hear. The most reasonable re- 
construction from this description •would be a relatively small 
circle ’witli the stone seats on that part of the circumference to 
’which the speakers’ voices could conveniently reach.®" The 
benches for the rest of the audience would be ranged behind 
these.®" 


that there ’was first only a great circle, then a wall was built around 
it, as at Mycenae, and from this was evolved the “ Tholus,” as at 
Gortyna. Of. also the theories o£ Schliemann and Keramopoullos 
discussed on pp. 31-32. 

Of. Glotz, op. cit,, p. 61; Charbonneaux, B.C.E., XLIX, 1926, 
p. 169. An interesting passage from Dio Chrysostom (Discourse 
XXX’V’I, 17) describes an out-of-the-way Greek city, Borysthenes, 
which he visited on his way to the country of the Getae : “ They all 
set out together for the temple of Zeus, where they are wont to meet 
in council. And while the eldest and the most distinguished and 
the officials sat on benches in a circle, the rest of the company 
stood close by, for there was a large open space before the temple.” 
He then speaks of the fact that the men were all bearded and is 
prompted by this to make the following remark: "A philosophic 
man would have been very much pleased at the sight, all being con- 
ducted in the ancient manner which Homer describes of the Greeks.” 
If he had remembered his Homer better, he would have found' their 
arrangements for political assemblies equally reminiscent of the good 
old days. 

" Moreau, loo. oii., p. 220. 

Op. oit., II, p. 263. 

Cf. Ebeling, op. oit,, s, v. “ ev ” for the meaning “ on,” as well 
as "in.” 

““ Tboro 1 no evidonc^ <■= to whether t.h- e se“ts were curved or 
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The audience in all these places of meeting was regularly 
seated.'^'' Numerous direct references prove this/^ especially 
one passage where it is recorded that 

[the Trojans] gathered themselves in aasomhly or ever they he- 
thoiight them to sup. Upon their feet they stood while the gathering 
was held, neither had any man heart to ait; for they all were holden 
of fear, seeing Achilles was come forth.’'® 

Tnrther, there is evidence that they had special seating ac- 
commodation (eSpai.) in the agorL"'^ That this connotes seats 
or"’ benches of artificial construction, not merely any con- 
venient place on the ground, is certain from a study of the 
word as used in the poems.'^'* The front seats were reserved 
for the most important men.''“ In two passages, seats made of 
polished stone {KL601. leoroi) are mentioned in connection 
with the agore.''^ In the first case they are expressly stated to 
have been reserved at the front for the elders, and in the 
other it is implied that King Alcinous and his associates 
regularly used them. The specification that these special 
seats were made of stone perhaps implies that the benches 

straight. Advantage would be taken of natural slopes, hut the 
description of the arjor6 of the Phaeaoians suggests additional retain- 
ing walls which may have supported the ends of curving seats. In 
any ease, the form of the agori as outlined above conforms in essen- 
tials with that of the theater, where, centuries later, the political 
assemblies of most of the cities regularly met. The question of their 
possible connection is beyond the scope of this study. 

There is no evidence for the widespread belief that the audience 
in Greek political assemblies of any period regularly remained stand- 
ing during lengthy proceedings. Cicero {Pro Flaooo, 15 and 16) 
contrasts the discipline of Roman assemblies, which always stood in 
soldierly fashion, with the heedlessness of a seated gathering, by 
moans of which a Greek state transacted business. 

VII, 414; IX, 13; XIX, 50; Od. I, 372. 

XVIII, 245-247. 

’'^n. 11, 09, 211; Od. Ill, 6, 7; VIII. 16. 

Cf . Ebeling, op, cit, and Liddell and Seott, op, cit., s. v. " eSpa " ; 
and especially Od, III, 429. 
n. XIX, 50. 

''”71. XVIII, 504; Od. VIII, 6. 
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of the rest of the audience ’vvere of ’wood. The fact that the 
elders sat on polished stones seems to have some connection 
■with their powers to dispense justice. The seats of honor 
■were also called thohoi^ and from them the -word "was extended 
in meaning, so that in a fe'w passages in the Odyssey it refers 
to a political body.'^^ 

Several extant arrangements of the Mycenaean period have 
been claimed to agree with the descriptions of the Homeric 
agorL Schliemann so designated the well-known grave circle 
at Mycenae.''® According to his theory, this was a great 
circular bench for the audience in the agore, and a large stone 
found at the center might have served as a platform or bema. 
He mentions instances of graves being found in the center 
of the agora in several cities of a later period. 

iilso, at Aexone in Atiica, Heramopoullos discovered part 
of the foundations of a large circular construction, ca. 30 m. 
in diameter, with a rectangular exedra on the side next to the 
sea.’'° The great size of the stones laid in a double row is said 
to prove that it was built at an early period.*® The situation, 


Qukos (Ionic SSkos) means primarily a seat or chair of state. 

’’^Mycenae, pp. 124-130. Cf. also 'Wace, loc. cit., pp. 103-126. This 
construction, ca 30 m. in diameter, is formed by a double row of 
upright stone slabs set ca. 1.30 m. apart. These were originally cov- 
01 ed over at the top with horizontal slah.s, and rectangular sockets 
for transverse wooden struts can be seen in the tops of many of the 
npriglit slabs. The apace between the two rows of orthostates is 
supposed to have been originally filled with stones and earth. The 
entrance, ca. 2, SO m. wide, is at the north, and here the wall of 
slabs is ca. 1.50 m, high. The present ground level inside is some- 
what lower, hut a weathering line in the wall just east of the 
entrance is at the level of the thieshold. Also, in the southeastern 
section a single row of horizontal stone slabs was discovered inside 
the upright blocks at this level. It is assumed that this row origi- 
nally extended all the way around. The grave circle dates at the 
beginning of L H III, but the graves are earlier and the level was 
foimerly much lower, 

Praktika, 1919, pp. 44-46, Pig. 4.» 

““ It is hazardous to date a construction on such evidence alone, 
and there is no mention of other confirmatory indications. 
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now only some 10 m. Irom the sea, and the cireulsT shape led 
him to believe that these are the remains o£ a. Ilomcnc agore. 
Ee supposed that it had mud-briek walls above these founda- 
tions and that in this structure the fishermen sold their 
produce. The exedia-like part, ca. 9 m. x 13 m,, was perhaps 
used for the meetings of the citizens. 

These identifications are totally incapable of proof and have 
not been generally accepted. It has been submitted above 
that Homer’s description seems to refer to a small circle with- 
in the agorL But, even were it proved that the whole Homeric 
agon was circular, it would by no means necessarily follow 
that the cirenlar constructions at Mycenae and Aexone were 
agorai. The dimensions of the surrounding wall at Mycenae 
are impossible for a bench.®^ The fact that the construction at 
Aexone stood near the sea proves nothing in itself, for other 
buildings must have had such a situation in maritime towns. 
Moreover, the suggestion that a political assembly met in the 
exedia, which measures only 9 m. x ISm., is out of the ques- 
tion, even for a very small town.i®^ It is much more likely 
that this, like the circle at Mycenae, was merely a low temenos 
wall enclosing the graves of important people.^® 

It is maintained by Tritsch that the Agora of Lato in Crete 
is an actual illustration of Homer’s description of the agorL^^ 
It consists of an open space, with a temple in the center, por- 


Frazer (Pausonias’ Description of Greece, III, p. 104) points out 
this ohjection, and he is also sceptical about the Homeric agor6 
having been round. But he, too, goes wrong through his understand- 
ing of it as a place where commerce was carried on, as in the later 
agora 

Keramopoullos takes it for granted that the main function of 
the agor4 was for marketing, and so he would have fish sold within 
the sacred circle ! 

Similar circles of stone were built around groups of cist graves 
found by Dorpfeld on the island of Leucas (cf. Seohster Brief uber 
Lenkas Ithaka, pp. 9ff.). Also, inside a circular stone wall at Vari 
in Attica there were found graves containing pottery of the second 
half of the seventh century B. C. 

Jahreshefte, XXVII, 1932, p. 83. 





Fig 6 Lato, from south. 
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ticos and execlrae on three sides, and a series oJ; nine steps on 
the remainang north side (Figs. 5-6).®® Later towers and 
rooms for religious purposes have cut into these steps, hut at 
one time they probably extended along the whole north side. 
At present tliey are ca. 8.65 m. in length, with risers of ir- 
I'egular height varying from 0.30 m. to 0.36 m., and with a 
width varying from 0.36 m. to 0.56 m. Two stairways are 
placed fairly symmetrically in the series. They are ca. 
0.45 m. wide, and neither is exactly straight or of absolutely 
consLant width throughout. The western ono is complete and 
shows the same awkward teelmique as that at Phaestus.®® 
These stairways lead up to two rooms, identified as a Pryta- 
neion and a Ilestiatorion.^'’ 

Ti'itsch is justified in understanding that the Homeric 
agore consisted of a permanent auditorium and, in some cases 
at least, of an open area with altars and perhaps a shrine in 
connection with it. But the arrangement at Lato is scarcely 
as exact an example as he believes. It is now clear that the 
earliest constructions in Lato do not go back beyond the Ar- 
chaic period, and some features are as late as the third cen- 
tury B. C. Hence, it cannot he a contemporaneous example 
of a Homeric agora, although it might conceivably carry on 
a tradition. Moreover, the series of steps does not appear to 
have been intended primarily as an auditorium. The stair- 

««Demargne, S.O.B., XXV, 1901, pp. 284-307; ibid., XXVII, 
1903, pp. 206-232, Pis. IV, V. Kirsten {Jahreshefte, XIV, 1938, 
p. 320) also thinks that this arrangement was an auditorium from 
which citizens watched holy rites. 

The width of the steps is the same as that of the rest of the 
series, and the steepness of the gradient is lessened hy cutting 
progressively deeper into each of the regular hlocks as the stairway 
proceeds upward. Thus, there is no cutting down in the bottom step, 
but there is 0.40 m, cut out of the fifth. Above this, deeper cutting 
was impossible, and to continue the same gradient an extra step had 
to be added. Hence, the stairway has ten steps in all, and it is likely 
that the somewhat battered eastern stairway originally had the same 
number. 

The door into the eastern of these rooms is oa. 1 m. east of the 
line of the corresponding stairway. 
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■ways leading np to the doors behind may be paralleled by 
those added in temples and propylaea 'where the steps else- 
where were too high for regular use, and the dimensions show 
that the construction as a whole is not suitable for an audi- 
torium. The width of the set-backs averages 0.45 m. and is as 
little as 0.36 m., while the minimum practical width for 
seats has been estimated at 0.65 m.®® The only way they could 
have been used as seats would be to leave room between each 
of the occupants lor the feet o[ the one behind, or else to use 
one row for sitting and the row below for the feet. Both 
expedients would have been very wasteful of space. There 
would be accommodation for only cct,. eighty-five persons, while 
Homer describes the agore as providing seats for the whole 
male population of a town. A considerably larger number 
could, of course, have been accommodated if the audience 
stood on these steps. This is quite conceivable in the case of 
a crowd gathered to watch a relatively short dance or other 
religious ceremony, but it is unlikely in the case of a political 
assembly in which a session might last several hours. 

Tritsch also supposes that the courtyards in the palaces at 
Tiiyns and Mycenae were the meeting places of their political 
assemhlies, i. e. the agore.^^ He thus sees continuity between 
the Minoan and Greek periods, for the Minoan Theatral Areas 
were closely connected with the palace court, and there is 
some evidence in literature that in the early Greek cities 
political deliberations took place on the acropolis, where the 
king’s palace was situated.”® He believes that the same was 
true in the intervening Mycenaean period and brings forward 
the case of Troy, where the assembly gathered “ in the lofty 
city of Ilium by the gates of Priam.” But Troy’s Anatolian 
connections have already been suggested as a reason for such 

Of. p. 16; also the photograph of peasants seated on these steps 
(ITig. 6). 

»» Jahreshefte, XXVII, 1932, p. 103. 

Meeting of the qounoils ■were certainly held there, even in later 
times (cf. p. 164), hut there ifl no certain information for the same 
beino' true of the assemblies. 
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a meeting place, and all Homer’s evidence for other cities 
under normal conditions points to the agore having been 
apart from the palace and^ presumably, from the citadel also. 
There is no positive evidence that the courts at Tnyns and 
Mycenae were used as agorai, and it is unlikely that they 
would have been under normal conditions. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CITY ASSEMBLIES IN POST-HOMERIC TIMES 

A. Literary and EpigrapMcdl Evidence 
(1) Archaic 

The word “ agora ” (or the Ionic agore) seems to have 
begun to acquire the meaning "'market place/’ i. e. a place 
of commerce, soon after the period in which the Homeric 
poems were written. Perhaps the earhest extant reference to 
it in this sense occurs in an epigram attached to the Homeiie 
writings.^ Prom this time onward its increasing frequency 
gives an indication ol the rapidity with which the com- 
mercial element was becoming predominant. A new word 
had then to he found to designate the political assembly, since 
“ agora ” no longer connoted exclusively, or even primarily, 
this body or the place where it met. A variety of expressions 
was invented to fill the need, but in general cKKAijo-ia was 
adopted in the Attic and Ionic dialects, and d-TriWa or d\ta in 
the Doric. 

Yet it is clear from survivals of the earlier meaning that 
there was a continuous tradition from Homeric to Classical 
times. The word “ agora ” was used as late as the third 
century B. C. to denote the assembly of Attic demos, ^ tribes,® 
meetings of Athenian archons,* and of religious organiza- 


^ Homeric Epigrams, 14, 6 (D. B. Monro, Oxford, 1890). 

“7. (?., I“, 188, 11. 9, 20; J.Ch., II», 1202, 1. 1; Bekker, Aneodota 
Oraeca, I, p. 327, 1. 23. 

‘I.G-., II®, 1140, 11. 4, 6; ibid., 1141, 11. 6, 7; Aeaolunes, Against 
Gtesiphon, 27. These assemblies o! tribes were held on the Acropolis, 
and the stelae recording them were placed in the liieron of the respec- 
tive tribal heroes there. It may be that the actual assemblies were 
held in the various precincts. Of. I. O,, II®, 1144, 1148, 1162, 1157. 

* Demosthenes, Against Leoohares, 30. 
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tions.® Delphic decrees also retained it in their preambles 
into the second eentnry B. C." Moreover, something of the 
religious association of the Ilomeric agore was retained in 
connection with the later assembly places. The joint assembly 
of the Halicarnassians and the Salmacitae met with the tyrant 
Lygdamis in the “ sacred Agora ” {Icpa ayopa) in Halicarnas- 
sus.^ The same expression occurs some four centuries later 
in connection with a stele which was to be set up in the 
“ sacred Agora ” in Demetrias in Thessaly.® There is also 
some reason for connecting a circle with the agora of later 
times.® This is scarcely enough evidence, however, to prove 
that, since in Classical and Hellenistic times there was a 


' 7. <?., II*, 1203, 11. 2, 3; ibid., 1277, 1. 2. 

“ Of. FoiiiUes de Delplies, passim. The usual formula is : ey dyopf 
Tebela <l/d(pois rais iiiv6pot,s. 

’ Michel, Recueil d'Insmptions Cfreoques, 451, 1. 4. Tod (Oreeh 
Historical Inscriptions, p. 30) dates this inscription 400-466 B. C. 
In his commentary, he remarks: “Of this sacred agora we know 
nothing.” 

“7. <?., IX*, 1103, 1. 3; of. ibid., 1106, 1. 10 for putting up an 
honorary inscription. 

’ Plutarch (Aristides, 7, 4) writes that in Athens in the process of 
ostracism one wrote on a sherd and “ carried it to a certain place in 
the Agora which was harricaded off in a circular form [rf/cXw] by 
means of railings.*’ Euripides (Orestes, 919), too, describes a man 
who minds his own business as “ one who seldom frequents the city 
and the circle of the agora.” In Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, 161, Jebb 
takes the phrase "Apre/ur d KVaXaevr’ dyopds BpSvop evxbea Bdacet to 
mean “the throne consisting of the round market place.” He com- 
pares the use of the word for fish market. But the latter is a very 
late use, and the former may better he understood as meaning a 
semicircular or circular seat (exedra) or statue base dedicated to the 
goddess in the agora. Another passage (Thucydides, III, 74), tAs 
olKlas rds ir sisbip rijs dyopas, is generally translated “ the houses 
around the agora.” Also, a stele was to be set up in Erythrae in the 
fifth century B. C. “ in the circle of Zeus Agoraeus.” Wilhelm 
(Jahreshefte, XII, 1909, pp. 134, 136) thinks this designated a special 
round place in the Agora, and he compares a decree of the deme of 
Cholargus (7. (?., II, 604), where a stele is to be set up er rx 
'HpoKX^fti r$ iy KvKbx ey XoXapyiuy. (I. Ir. 77*, 1248 omits the second 
TV.) This latter, however, need have nothing to do with the agora. 
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sacred agora in some cities and a circle in connection -witli the 
agora in others, the sacred circle was carried over from the 
Homeric agore. Yet it is possible that there is some con- 
nection. Aristotle recommends the Thessalian iXtvffipa ayopd, 
“ where the assembly place is separate and free from all buy- 
ing and selling.” The sacred Agoras of Halicarnassus and 
Demetrias may well have denoted such spots. 

There are several other cases where the flood of commercial 
activity in the agora is known to have caused the assembly to 
move to a quieter place to hold its sessions.^^ Plutarch 
credits Lycurgus with the prudent policy of convening the 
Spartan assembly outside the city, where there were no 
market buildings and wise deliberation was possible.^^ Several 


^’‘Politics, IV (VII), 12, 3. 

“ Gf. Hesperia, I, 1932, p. 109. There were, apparently, earlier 
attempts to And a quiet meeting place in Athens. Aristotle {Oon- 
stitution of Athens, 15, 4) and Polyaenus (I, 21, 2) mention two 
apparently ex.traordinary meeting places of the Athenian asaemhly in 
the sixth century, The story concerns Pisistratua’ ruse to disarm 
the people. He ordered them to assemble under arms at the Anaceum 
(or the Theseum, according to the former), and purposely lowered his 
voice so that they could not hear. He then proposed that the 
assembly move up to the propylon of the Acropolis, and, while they 
were there, attendants seized their weapons. Little faith can be 
placed in the details of this account, but it does perhaps show that 
the as.sembly could he convened in various places under special cir- 
cumstances. Presumably, the first place in which they met was level, 
while they would make use of the steps of the propylon with a con- 
venient slope, and there would be little noise from the lower city ; so 
they might well believe* Pisistratus’ excuse that they would hear 
better there, 

Lyeurgus, G, 4 and 5, His account is as follows : “ This is the 
way it [an oracle from Delphi] runs: . . . from time to time 
‘ apellazein ’ between Babyoa and Cnacion . . . , and ' apellazein ’ 
means to assemble the people. . . . The Eabyca is now Cheimarrus, 
and the Cnacion Genus; but Aristotle says that Cnacion is a river, 
and Babyca a bridge. Between these they held their assemblies, 
having neither halls [TroerrdSes] nor any other kind of building for 
the purpose, Por by such things Lycurgus thought good counsel was 
not promoted, but rather discouraged, since the serious purposes of 
an assembly were rendered foolish and futile by vain thoughts, as 
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cities had two or more agoras, but there is no direct evidence 
that one was lor commerce and one for the assembly place.^® 

It is generally believed, however, that in post-Homeiic 
times, before theaters were constructed (usually apart from 
the agora), the political assembly of most cities continued to 
hold its regular meetings in the agora. There are few specific 
references to such assemblies in extant literature and in- 
scriptions, but one would not expect many contemporaneous 
records, and later authors writing of that period would he apt 
to take for granted conditions existing in their own time. 
Plutarch implies that an assembly was held in the Agora at 
Athena in the time of Pisistratus,^^ and Harpocration says 
that the Athenian assembly, which was then called “ agora ” 
rather than " ecclesia,’-’ used to meet in the “ ancient agora ” 
Ayopd) 

But the agora in its ordinary form in cities of the Classical 
period and later would have been ill-snited to regular political 
assemblies, which often lasted several hours and required some 
sort of fixed seating accommodations. Moreover, the difficulty 
of seeing the speaker when all were standing on the same 
level would have been intolerable, unless there was a raised 

they gazod upon statues and paintings, or scenic embelliBirmenta, or 
extravagantly decorated roofs of council halls Glotz 

{The Greek Oity, p. 83) mentions no authority for his statement that 
here the kings and gerontes had special seats, while the people sat on 
benches or on the ground. Such an arrangement is, however, quite 
probable, 

^“Thebes (Sophocles, Oedipus Rem, 20); Notium {J.R.S., XLI, 
1021, p. 268) ; Athens (Judcich, Topographie von Athen, pp. 116, 
319; Ferguson, Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 12, 56; cf. pp. 41-42). 

’■* Solon, 30, 1 and 2 . 

S. V. “ ’A0po5/t7i HdySypos.” Cf. discussion of this passage on 
pp. 41-42. 

At a later period, when it is clear that the theater was the 
regular assembly place in most cities, Euphron assembled the people 
of Sicyon in the Agora (Xenophon, Bellenica, VII, I, 45). Cicero 
also mentions an assembly (conventus) in the Agora (Forum) at 
Syracuse {Aotio Secunda in Verretn, IV, 61) . With these exceptions, 
assemblies specified as having been held in the agora are quite out 
of the ordinary and usually of a military character. 
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platlorm . But the building of a permanent bema in 

the agora is unknown until the Hellenistic period, and such 
an arrangement seems never to have been popular with the 
Greeks.’-’’ The Homeric a,gore had some sort of permanent 
auditorium, and by the fifth century B. 0. the theater was 
the scene of the regular political assemblies in almost all 
Greek cities. In the intervening period, if the agora was the 
scene of these meetings, there must have been some similar 
provision. In fact, the arrangements in the Agoras of Lato 
and Dreros suggest that such was the case.’® 

Harpocration, in a well-lmown passage, quotes a speech of 
Apollodorus to the efEect that Aphrodite gained the epithet 
“ Pandemus ” at Athens because her temple was near the 
“ ancient agora ” where all the people used to meet in their 
assembly.’® Whether or not his explanation of the epitheton 
is coiTect, it is clear that there was a well-established tradition 
that the assembly at Athens used to meet near the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite Pandemus. It may be inferred from Pausanias’ 
route that this sanctuary was located on or near the west 
slope of the Acropolis and not far from the Propylaea.®’ Also, 
several inscriptions and terracotta figurines related to the 
cult have been found in this area.“ This would indicate that 
the general situation of the early assembly place was near the 
west foot of the* Acropolis.®® 

” Cf . pp. 84-86. Athenaeus’ reference to a bema in the Athenian 
Agora will he discussed later (cf. pp. 60, 85). But that assembly 
was not a regular one, and Athenion’s speech shows that the Theater 
was the recognized meeting place. 

“Cf. pp. 32-35, 68, 67. “Boc.cii, “1,22,3. 

Lolling, who examined the sanctuary of Aphrodite Ourania which 
was discovered in the cut for the Piraeus railroad, identified it with 
the sanctuary of Aphrodite Pandemus {Deltion, 1888, p. 187; ibid., 
1889, pp. 126 ff.). But the evidence seems to point to a separate 
sanctuary on the west slope of the Acropolis. 

“ Foucart, B. O'. K,, XIII, 1889, pp. 166-167; Keramopoullos, 
DelUon, XII, 1929, p. 74. 

“®It now seems clear that the area where excavations have been 
going on since 1931 immediately to the north of the Areopagus, 
r Iter fih n that to +he south, is the site of the earliest Athenian 
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Now there are persistent references by the lexicographers to 
an early wooden grandstand {iKpua.) in the Athenian Agora, 
where the dramatic performances were given before the con- 
strnction of the Theater of Dionysus Eleuthereus on the 
south side ot the Acropolis.^ There is also a tradition that 
this grandstand collapsed in the seventieth Olympiad during 
the performance of a play by Pratinas, and that after this 
the Theater of Dionysus was built.“ Finally, a special place 
in the Agora was called “the orchestra,” and this may well 
have commemorated the position of the early grandstand.^“ 
This grandstand would ho the logical place for the political 
assembly convening in the Agora to hold its meetings. 
Charbonneanx suggested a connection between the Homeric 

Agora. It is not impossible to speak of a sanctuary on the west slope 
of the Acropolis being near this area. Ilarpooiation seems to be 
distinguishing this “ original ’’ Agora from the newer Roman one to 
the north of the Acropolis. Yet the Hellenic Agora is actually very 
little nearer the west slope than is the Roman Agora, It must be 
confessed that the interpretation of the passage is problematical and 
that it is impossible to base any reliable conclusions on it. 

Suidaa, s.v, “fapia”: “Wooden uprights . . . and the wooden 
arrangements in the theaters (to ran ffeirpav) which were also found 
in the assemblies, for they sat on wooden arrangements. Before the 
Theater was constructed they nailed wooden planks together, and so 
they watched the plays.” The scholiast on Aristophanes' Thesmo- 
phona«usae, 395 has almost the same words; Hesyohiua, s. v. " iKpia," 
the same information, Photius, s. v. “ ixpia ” : “ The arrangement in 
the Agora from which they watched the Dionysiac celebrations before 
the Theater in the precinct of Dionysus was constructed.” 

Suidas, s.v. “UpaTii/as"-. “He staged a play against Aeschylus 
and Choerilus in the year of the seventieth Olympiad . . . and while 
his play was being exhibited it happened that the ikria on which the 
spectators had taken their stand fell clown, and for this reason a 
theater was built by the Athenians.” The idea that this grandstand 
was erected only for the plays and taken down between times, as in 
the early Roman theater, is incapable of proof one way or the other. 
The indication here that the audience stood is contradicted in other 
passages. 

Cf. Judeich, op. cif., pp. 05, 341, and references cited there, It is 
probable that the Odeum in the Agora was built on the site of this 
“ or''*hp‘'t.ra,,“ 
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assembly, inth its sacred circle, and the early ihria, from 
which he believes that the permanent theater developed.^’ It 
would seem to be more than a coinoidence that the traditional 
date of its collapse and of the shift of the drama to the 
Theater of Dionysus is so close to the approximate date as- 
signed to the change of meeting place of the assembly from 
the Agora to the Pnyx.^® 

Thus, it is possible that, in the agora of Greek cities of 
the Archaic period, the Homeric agore was continued in some 
such form as these ikria. Grandstands, apparently of wood, 
are depicted on three vases of the early sixth century B. C.^" 
In these cases they are associated with games and the details 
are sketchy, but they show that such constructions were well 
known at that time. They may well have belonged primarily 
to the political assembly, although they were used also for 
watching games and spectacles taking place in the agora. 
This combination had already begun in the period when the 
Odyssey was written. Then, as the drama developed and 
began to be enacted before large crowds, such grandstands, 
which presumably retained the Homeric sacred circle, would 
be the natural place to stage plays. As time went on, the 
agora with its increasing commercial bustle proved an un- 
desirable site, and usually a more secluded place was found. 
Sometimes, as has been noticed, a separate meeting place was 
used for the political assembly, but as a rule the theater 
served both purposes.'*” 


« B. 0. E.. XLIX, 1925, pp. 169, 170. 

Cf. p. 70. 

‘^“Monuments Piot, XXXIII, 1933, pp. 48-53. These representations 
are strikingly reminiscent of tlie Cretan grandstand frescoes. Cf. 
also tile somewhat simpler grandstands in the Stackelberg tomb 
[JahrUtoh, XXXI, 1916, PI, VIII). 

Some permanent theaters, such as that at Mantinea, were con- 
structed as an integral part of the agora. This arrangement wonld 
seem to fulfil the description of the Homeric agor4. In most cases, 
however, the theater was somewhat removed from the agora. 
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(2) Classical and posi-Glassical 

Since the available evidence for Athena in the historical 
period is much greater than for any other city, it has seemed 
wisest to treat first the evolution of the meeting places of the 
assembly there, and afterwards to introduce the evidence for 
other cities. 

Athbns. During the filth and most of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. the Pnyx was the regular meeting place for 
Athenian political assemblies, This is abundantly clear from 
the literature of the period, especially from the plays of 
Aristophanes and the speeches of the orators. Oddly enough, 
there is extant no single inscription which actually names 
tliis place of meeting for an assembly of any period in the 
history of the city. The practice of recording in inscribed 
decrees the place of meeting of the assembly which passed 
them seems to have begun somewhat alter the middle of the 
fourth century B. C., and even then the Pnyx was so taken 
for granted as the regular meeting place that the one word 
" assembly ” (ewkyo-lo) in the prescripts of decrees passed 
there was all that was deemed necessary.'"' 

At least six thousand citizens were required to bo present 
for the assembly to grant citizenship," immunity to propose 
abrogation of an existing law," end for the process of ostra- 
cism, It is doubtful if the Pnyx could accommodate a crowd 
of this size, and some other meeting place seems indicated. 
For ostracism, at least, the people voted not in the Pnyx, hut 
in the Agora." Bailings were set around a circular area, and 
the archons and councillors were present to count the votes, 
which the people cast by tribes. This area was called the 
and was situated near the altar of the twelve 

"" For a full discusaion of the aichaeologioal and literary evidence 
in connection with the Pnji, cf. pp, 67-80, and for tlie epigraphical 
material, of. pp. 56-00. 

Cf. Buaolt, Ortechische Siantakmide, p. 945. 

“Ihii., p. 987. 

"Plutarch, irktUes, 7; Philochorua, 79 B, in F.S.&., I, 396; 
Pollux, Onoimitkon, Vni, 20. 
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gods.^® This altar has been located in the northern part of 
the Agora, and the place ifhere the ostralcopTioreia was con- 
ducted cannot have been far away.°° 

A number of assemblies were held in extraordinary places 
during the troubled years at the end of the fifth century B. C. 
Early in 411 a meeting was called, 

at Colonus, where is a precinct sacred to Poseidon lying at a distance 
of about ten stadia outside the city.*’’ 

In it immunity was granted to abrogate existing laws, and 
the Eour Hundred were consequently chosen in place of the 
democratic government. Eerguson believes that the oligarchs 
convened the assembly there so as to have only the hoplites and 
cavalry present, since he thinks the other citizens would have 
been afraid to venture outside the walls.®“ It may also indi- 
cate that it was unlawful to grant such immunity in the 
regular assembly places.^® Later in the same year the hoplites 
in Piraeus held an assembly in “the Theater of Dionysus at 
Munychia ” (to t/jos rjj Mowtxff AtovixrKixov Oiarpov) . There 
they resolved to march on Athens against the Four Hundred, 
but when they reached the city they were prevailed upon to 
agree to participate in an assembly on a fixed day “in the 
precinct of Dionysus” (iu tm Atonxrl<p).*° 

The meeting at Colonus was quite an extraordinary one, 
called by a body of soldiers. The latter two are the earliest 
extant references to two of the places of meeting which later 
completely replaced the Pnyx. In the case of the assembly 
held in the precinct of Dionysus, there seems to have been a 
feeling among the oligarchs that meetings of the assembly on 


(Plutarch), Lives of the Ten Orators, 847 A. 

““ Meritt, Hesperia, V, 1930, pp. 368, 359. 

Thucydides, VIII, 67. 

““ 0. A. II., V, p. 328. 

This would support the suggestion that the assemhly which 
granted immunity, like that voting on ostracism, did not vote in the 
Pnyx. 

*” Thucydides, VIII, 93, 94. This meeting was also called " the 
assembly in [the precinct] of Dionysus” (4 er Aioviaov isKhijala). 

S 
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the Pnyx were to he avoided. Thucydides records that later 
on this same year : 

The Athenians . . . called meetings of the assemhly — one immedi- 
ately, which was called to meet on that occasion for the first time 
in the place called Pnyx, where at other times also they had been 
wont to ineet>^ 

At this meeting the Pour Hundred were deposed, and the 
historian goes on to say that, after this, many assemblies were 
held — implying that they too were convened on the Pnyx. 
Thus, there can be little doubt that under the oligarchy a 
place other than the Pnyx was purposely chosen lor meetings 
of the assemhly. In all probability this place was regularly 
the precinct of Dionysus. 

Several literary references give some information as to 
where the assemhly was meeting during the ascendancy of the 
Thirty Tyrants in 405/4 B. C. The Odeum of Pericles was 
utili 2 ed for a meeting of the knights and hoplitea whose names 
were in the catalogue.'‘“ This building would have been suit- 
able enough for such a limited assemhly, and it would have 
been possible to exclude undesirable persons. But it could 
scarcely have accommodated the whole Athenian assembly, 
and two other references to an ‘‘ assemhly in the Theater at 
Munychia” {iKKXrjma Mouvu^^wwnv ev tw OtaTpo}) during the 
time of the Thirty indicate that this was then the regular 
meeting place.^® A little later, when Piraeus was occupied by 
Thrasybulns and his men, the democrats in the city assembled 
in the Agora and deposed the Thirty 

There are two possible explanations of the apparent fact 
that the Pnyx was not used during the regime of the Thirty, 
It had not been used in the time of the Pour Hundred six 
years before, and this has been taken to indicate that the 
oligarchs avoided holding assemblies in such a stronghold of 

« VIII, 97. 

Xenophon, Hellenioa, II, 4, 9. 

*” Lysias, Agaimt Agoratus, 32 and 55, 

'‘Aristotle, Oonstitution, of Athens, 38, 1, 
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democracy. The same reasoning might well he adduced here. 
A remark by Plutarch, however, provides a more concrete 
reason. Themistocles, says his biographer, taught the people 
that power came into their hands from the sea, and therefore, 

the bema in Pnyx, which had stood so as to look off toward the sea, 
was afterwards turned by the Thirty tyrants so as to look inland.*® 

Eecent excavations on the site have established the fact that 
there was a complete change in orientation about the end 
of the fifth century B. 0., and the excavators are inclined to 
attribute this alteration to the Thirty, on the basis of Plu- 
tarch’s statement and the confirmatory archaeological evi- 
dence."'® In that ease, the reconstruction would have been 
under way in 404 B. C., and in the interval another meeting 
place would have had to be found for the assembly. This 
better explains the fact that the people gathered in the Agora 
to depose the Thirty, rather than in the Pnyx where they had 
assembled to depose the Pour Hundred. But, granted that 
they could not use the Pnyx, it is peculiar that the more con- 
venient Theater in the precinct of Dionysus was passed over 
in favor of that in Munychia. This is perhaps explained by 
a passage in which Aristotle mentions the severity of the 
people afterwards toward the governors in Piraeus.*^ Probably 
the Thirty had large forces in Piraeus and found it the safest 
place to hold assemblies. 

Epigraphical Formulae 

A. “ Assembly in [the precinct] of Dionysus ” (ex^Ai/o-ta 
ev Atovilaou). — ^An expression very close to this formula has 
been seen to occur first as the designation of an assembly 
which was fixed for 411.*° It is not found again until the 
middle of the fourth century B. C. Thereafter, it occurs 
several times in literature and frequently in the prescripts of 
decrees inscribed on stone. 


*® Themistooles, 19, 4. 

*“ Cf. Thompson and Kourounioies, Hesperia, I, 1932, pp. 134-136. 
*’ Op. at., 39, 6. *" Cf. p. 45. 
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Kohler distinguished between this formula and “ assembly 
in the Theater” (e/ocXijo-ta h> rS 6e.a.rp<$) by supposing that 
“ assembly in the precinct of Dionysus ” means an. assembly 
held in the temple of Dionysus or in the precinct of the 
temple, or else that it is the ancient formula designating the 
first assembly held after the greater Dionysia.*® The assembly 
could not possibly have met inside the temple,'^” and it is 
very unlikely that another part of the precinct would have 
been used, when the Theater was included in the precinct and 
was so immeasurably superior for a large gathering. But 
Kohler’s third suggestion is almost certainly correct.®^ A law 
quoted by Demosthenes provides that the prytaneis shall 
“ convene the assembly in the precinct of Dionysus ” {iroielv 
ej<KX-r}(r(av A Aiovvtrov) on the next day after the Pandia, and 
in it they shall deal with religious matters, plaints concerning 
the procession or contests at the Dionysia, and kindred 
matters.®^ In other passages in the literature of the second 
half of the fourth century this expression seems always to 
refer to meetings at this particular time of the year, and the 
business carried on in the assembly has to do with the pre- 
ceding festival, as the law provided.'® Aeschines brings out 
the point that it was also lawful at this meeting to crown a 
foreigner, but not an Athenian citizen except in recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the festival. The greater 
Dionysia took place in the spring (Blaphebolion 9-13), so 

Cominentary on I. Q., II, 420. 

There is a tendency to inaccuracy in translations of Greek 
authors on this particular point (cf. the Loeb edition of Demosthenes, 
Against Ifeidtas, 8, 227, and many other passages, especially in this 
series). When reference is made to an assembly in the Heron of a 
god, this cannot mean inside the temple, since very few temples would 
have provided adequate accommodation for a full voting assembly. 
Such passages must refer rather to assemblies held within the sacred 
precincts of these temples. 

Buaolt (op. cii; p. 991) considers it briefly in a footnote. 

““ Op. oif., 8-10 (617). The festival called “Pandia” occupied one 
day immediately following the Dionysia. 

Cf . Demosthenes, op. cif., 227 (68G); Aeschines, On the False 
Fmbassg, 01; Against Otesiphon, 52. 
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that, if this formula referred to the session immediately 
following it, the meetings with this designation should have 
taken place in the second half of Elaphebolion.®^ 

In eight extant Attic decrees the reading IcKXricrla ^ Aiovuctou 
is certain, and in seven others it is restored. It will be ob- 
served from the accompanying Table that in all eight cases 
where the reading is certain (Nos. 1, 3, 6, 10, 11, 13, 13, 14) 
the business occupying the assembly was that provided by law 
for the first meeting alter the festival. Also, in four of these 
(Nos. 3, 11, 13, 13) the month is Elaphebolion, while in three 
others (Nos. 1, 10, 14) it is lost. In one of these three (No. 
14) it may be certainly restored. The other two are not 
contained in preambles, but are meetings referred to in later 
decrees. Comparison with these later meetings makes 
Elaphebolion almost certain for the earlier assembly in the 
case of No. 1,^“ and likely for No. 10. The remaining decree 
of this group (No. 6) is more difficult, for its formula and 
subject fit the first assembly after the festival, but the month 
Anthesterion seems to be the correct restoration.^'' Eather 
than see in this one of the regular assemblies held at various 
times throughout the year and so extend this formula to them, 
it is preferable to suggest that a similar special session could 
be held after the Anthesteria, which took place from the 


“‘An exception has to be made of the meeting of 411 B. C. which 
took place in mid-summer. It was clearly an extraordinary meeting 
called in extraordinary times, when the Pnyx was not being used. 
Hence, it need not seriously influence the main issue, 

““Table I (p. 48) includes all decrees I have found in which the 
formula “Assembly in [the precinct] of Dionysus” is preserved or 
restored. They are arranged in chronological order, and the numbering 
on the extreme left is used in referring to them in the text. 

““ The decree was passed in the ninth prytany and in the month 
Munychion, and the decree fcferrod to in lines 5 and 6 was passed 
in the eighth prytany, and so in the preceding month, Elaphebolion, 
The month is not restored in the Corpus, but Sohweigert has 
re-studied it and has read the eta on the stone. Cf. Hesperia, VIII, 
1939, p. 33. I have also examined the stone and confirmed this 
readinv. 
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eleventh to the thirteenth of Anthesterion and which "was also 
a festival in honor of Dionysus. 

Then, in three other cases where the formula has been 
restored hut the month is Elapheholion and the business dis- 
cussed is suitable (ITos. 2, 4, 5), the restoration may be re- 
garded as certain. In the remaining four cases (Nos. Y, 8, 
9, 16) the formula is restored, the months are various but 
none is Elaphebolion, and in three of them the business be- 
fore the assembly has nothing to do with the festival, while 
the business concerned in the fourth (No. 9) is unlinown,'’® 
Hence, the restoration of hcKX-qaia h> Atovucron in these cases 
must be regarded as quite uncertain, even unlikely.®" 

Thus, the formula “ assembly in [the precinct] of Diony- 
sus ” regularly designated the first meeting of the assembly 
held after the greater Dionysia, But this custom and the 
formula itself is no doubt considerably older than the middle 
of the fourth century B. 0., when these inscriptions begin to 
appear. If it began before the Theater of Dionysus was 
available, the meetings would simply have been held in the 
sacred precinct, and this would explain the persistence of the 
formula long after the Theater was used for these, as well as 
for the regular assemblies. 

B. “Assembly in Piraeus" {cKK^yfaia i/j. Ilap(ua). A 
meeting of the assembly in “the Dionysiac Theater at 
Munychia " in 411 B. C. and two more “ at Munychia in the 

In no. 7 even the length of the line is uncertain, and. the formula 
with the addition of Kvpla would be withoiit parallel. In I. G., 11“ 
lOlI, 1. 74 the formula “ assembly in the Theater in [the precinct] of 
Dionysus ” ( ^ /cKXijirfa ev tw Oeirpif iv rov Atoi/iiaou ) occurs. This 
would appear to he merely a slip on the part of a stone cutter who 
was used to inscribing either formula, but not both on the same stone. 
An exactly similar decree on the same block has a regular formula. 
The addition of the article before ^loviaov is not found elsewhere. 

It should be pointed out that the formula " assembly in Piraeus ” 
(hKXtia-ia e/i Hcipatei) would require practically the same amount of 
space, so that it would be a likelier restoration in view of the 
evidence adduced. The business taken up would be appropriate 
enouc-h for an assembly in Piraeus, 
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Theater ” in 404 B. C. hare already been noted and discussed. 
There is no other certain evidence for assemblies held there in 


Ho. Reference 

1. Dow, Prytmeis, no. 

38, 11. 2, 3 

2. I. 0., II=, 849, 1. 4 

3. I. Q., II®, 850, 11. 2, 3 

4. r. 0., 11®, 978, 11. 6, 7 

5. I. 0., IP, 785, II. 6, a 

6. Hesperia, V, 1939, p. 

422, no. 15, 1. 4 

7. I. 0., IP. 890, 1. 4 

8. Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 

280, no. 75, 11. 4, 6 

9. I.0., IP, 910, 1. 4j 

Dow, op. olt, no. 
71 j Hesperia, III, 
1934, p. 18, no. 18, 
11. 0, 7 

10. Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 

429, no. 17, 11. 6,7 

11. I. 0., IP, 946, 1. 6 

12. Dow, op. cit., no. 79, 

1.5 

13. Inscriptions de D6los, 

1605, 1. 43 

14. I. 0., IP, 971, 1. 10 
16. 1. 0., IP, 974, 1. 4 


Table II 

’Burrtijir/a ip. Heipaiei 

Dap of 
Year Prytanp 


208/7 

24 

208/5 

23(?) 

200/199 

? 

199/8 

31 

196/5 

29 

196/6 

28 

188/7 

[131 

173/2 (?) 

26 

169/8 

22 


169/8 

29 

186/5 

24 

169/8 

21 

160/49 

29 

140/39 

7 

137/8 

27 


Formula 

iK]K\pcrta ip H^eiypaiel 

hxXprla ip IIeip[aier 
&KX7)irl[tt] ip IlEipaiei 
isK^prlit ip] neipatei 
ixK\p'itrla ip Heipatei 
iiCK\pc-la Kvpta ip Heipiuei 

e[KKX'i)]irlo ip Heipaiet 
ixeKpirla ip Heilpaiei 

iKKXpela ip Ileipoiei 


isaXpala ip Ileipaiei 

ixxXprla ip Heipoiet 
iKKXii]ata ip n«[paier 

iKx\ij]ala ip Heipaiel 

iKKXptrla ip Heipaiei 
iKxXpala ip IIeip[a]i 6 l 


the fifth century B. C., but it was apparently a not unusual 
meeting place in the latter part of the century. 

In this connection, howeyer, a restoration in the inscription 
recording the fitting out of the Sicilian expedition in 416/6 
B, C. must be regarded as unlikely. In lines 16, 17 the 
editors of the Corpvs write: 

Let tlie prytaneis convene the assembly in the dockyard and treat . , . 

{r^v hKXTja'lav TToietP robs 7r/>vT<£>'ct? h t$ veaplio Hal 

.) 


P, 98, 11. 14-22. 
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They base their restoration on the analogy of the Methone 
inscription, 'where the phrase “ the sessions in the dockyard ” 
(rets iv veaplco e[8pas) occtu’s; but this has to do with a session 
of the council, not of the assembly.®^ Even if neorion denoted 
only the dock or dockyard and not a roofed building as well, 
a meeting of the whole Athenian assembly there is unsup- 
ported by any positive evidence and is inherently unlikely.®^ 
In the fourth century, business before the assembly in con- 
nection with the navy was regularly conducted in the Theater 
in Piraeus, and this is much more likely to have been true 
also in the fifth century. If it is the place of meeting which 
is to be supplied in this inscription, the word Otarpa is of 
almost tlie exact length of vtmpiip and is a more plausible 
restoration. The Theater on the west side of Mnnychia®® 
was the only one in Piraeus until Hellenistic times and seems 
always to have been the assembly place there. 

Demosthenes told his audience: 

On the twenty-seventh [of Skirophorion 347/6 B. 0.] when you were 
holding an aasetnhly at Piraeus to discuss dockyard business [i5kkXi)- 
aii^ere ph t6S' ti/ieis iv Heipatet vepl ray iv Tols vcapioisl Dercylus 
arrived.'* 

There can be little doubt that he referred to an assembly in 
the Theater at Munychia, and the choice of Piraeus as the 
place of meeting is adequately explained by the nature of 
the business which the assembly was considering. Evidence is 
lacking as to whether assemblies held in Piraeus at this 
period considered ordinary business. There is no mention of 


im., 57, 11. 53-55. 

Neorion means literally “dock” or "dockyard,” and it is placed 
by Judeich (op. cit., p, 449) in Eetionia on the west side of Canthams 
harbor, where there are remains of stone moles and ramps. Although 
it is mentioned as the location of the marine administration, ns well 
as of rather frequent meetings of the council, 'Waehsmuth regards it 
as unlikely that there was an actual building for the purpose. Cf. 
the later discussion of this problem, pp. 136, 141-143. 

Judeich, op. cit., p. 451. 

“ On the False Embassy, 60; cf. ibid., 125. 
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an assembly there for a century after this, and by the time 
the formula does begin to appear in inscriptions the assem- 
blies concerned seem to hare had. no special connection with 
naval matters. 

Most of the evidence on the assemblies which met in Pi- 
raeus is epigraphical and is incorporated in the accompanying 
Table (p. 63).°® The decrees with this formula begin in the 
last (Quarter of the third century and continue fairly regularly 
through the third quarter of the second century. The earliest 
dates from 308/7 B. 0., more than a century after the occur- 
rences already discussed and long after the other regular 
meeting places were being specified in inscribed decrees. The 
explanation seems to lie in the history of the preceding cen- 
tury, In that period Piraeus was frequently held by a party 
at war with that in the city, and it is significant that meetings 
in Piraeus begin to be recorded again soon after the Ohre- 
monidean War when, by the peace of 355 B. C., Antigonus 
restored the autonomy of Athens and made her a favored city. 

It will also be noted from the Table that the meetings of 
the assembly in Piraeus were apparently always held in the 
last third of the prytany.°° There were regularly four meet- 
ings of the assembly in every prytany,®’ and, as these in 
Piraeus occur consistently in the third decade, it appears that 
this meeting place was used only for the last meeting in the 
prytany. 

The question arises whether the city Theater could also be 


I have found fifteen prescripts with the formula preserved. Table 
II has been compiled in a manner similar to that of Table I, except 
for the addition of the day by prytany. The prytany, month, day of 
month, and business before the assembly vary, and, since no par- 
ticular conclusion can be drawn from them, they have not been 
included in the Table. 

•• The restoration " thirteenth ” in no. 7 need not he considered 
seriously, since the reading of the whole inscription depends on the 
text of Fourmont alone; cf. Dow, Prytmeis {Sesperia, Supplement 
1), no. 61. The day of the prytany is unknown in nos. 3 and 14, and 
uncertain in no. 2. 

Aristotle, op. eit., 43, 3. ' 
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used, for tMs meeting. In twelve (Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 30, 
35, 33, 36, 39, 47) out of the fifty-seven collected instances of 
the formula “ assembly in the Theater ” the date is in 
the third decade of the prytany, but these cases need to be 
examined further. Three of them (Nos. 7, 35, 36) were 
extraordinary (truyKAi/ros) sessions and would not necessarily 
conform to the established custom as to place of meeting. 
Moreover, two of these (Nos. 7, 35) and another (No. 9) were 
held in the Theater “ in accordance with a decree ” (Kara 
xjjri4>uTjw.) , which suggests an unusual proceeding.®” But most 
illuminating is a fifth (No. 39) which reads: 

assembly in the Theater, having been changed from Piraeus according 
to the decree which . . . proposed {iKitX-ncrla ev tm ] SeaTp(i> i} lierax" 
fleriffa] £K Heipai^us Kara rX S . . . elirjeK). 

This was a regular assembly that met on the twenty-fourth 
day of the prytany and required a special decree to authorize 
the change of meeting place from Piraeus to the Theater of 
Dionysus. It provides important confirmation of the other 
evidence pointing to Piraeus as the regular place of meeting 
for the last assembly of each prytany.’” In view of the 


Of. note 74, pp. 67-68. 

It seems significant that in all the instances of the formula 
“assembly in the Theater,” these special phrases (“special session” 
and “in accordance with a decree”) occur only in the cases of 
meetings in the third decade. 

The place of the assembly in I.G., II*, 893 (No. 18 of note 74) 
was changed to the Theater from somewhere else, but no known 
place of meeting seems to fill the requirements exactly. Wilhelm 
(A.M., XSXIX, 1914, pp, 296, 297) counts only nine letter spaces 
and restores KepageixolO. He quotes as a parallel the assembly 
in front of the Stoa of Attalus (cf. note 84), where the Agora is 
called the Ceramious. But since a century separated the two events, 
and the formula is unknown in epigraphical terminology, this restora- 
tion must he regarded as unlikely. Dow {Harvard Studies, XLVIII, 
1937, p. Ill, note 3) would restore here [^ic tou i/t Heipaiei ffedrpolu. 
This is a much more likely formula, especially in view of that 
preserved in J. ff., II", 977. The width of the letters is irregular, 
and the stone Is badly worn and broken at the left, so that it is 
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comparatively largo number of inscriptions ■which have the 
formula “assembly in the Theater,” it -would seem to be 
significant that only seven out of fifty-seven designate regular 
assemblies meeting in the third decade of the prytany. These 
may perhaps be explained as exceptions to the rule on the 
assumption that they -were held in the Theater by reason of 
a special decree, like that mentioned in the above four cases 
but not specified on the stone, or else by the possibility that 
these -were times -nrhen some event, such as a hostile threat or 
even an actual occupation of Piraeus, made an assembly there 
quite out of the questiond^ 

It is -worth noting that approximately two-thirds of the 
total number of meetings in the Theater are specified as 
“assembly with full powers” (iKKXtfaia Kvpia), while only a 
single one (Ho. 6) in Piraeus has this designation. Aristotle 
says that in his day the pay for ecclesiasts was more for the 
assemblies with full powers than for the ordinary ones, and 
no doubt larger crowds would attend the former for that 
reason.’* Hence, the authorities would naturally take care 
to hold these meetings in the more spacious city Theater.’® 

0. “Assembly ” (eKKXvjo-la) and “Assembly in the Theater ” 
( fKKXrjcla iv TO) Oearpeo ) . 

The earliest preserved instance of the second of these two 
formulae is in a certain restoration of a decree dated in 337/6 
B. C.’-* It appears in another decree of the last quarter 

impossible to judge accurately the number ol letter spaces to be 
filled. 

Gf. 7. Cr., II®, 911. It will be noticed in Table II (p. 52) that the 
preposition was spelled ivitb a mu in all but one (uo. 14). The 
assembly recorded in no. 9 was extraordinary and apparently sum- 
moned by the generals, as is shown by the prescript of another decree 
passed at the same meeting. 

Op. oit., 92, 2. 

The fact that none of the assemblies held in the Theater in .the 
third decade of the prytany were " assemblies -with full po-wers ” may 
also support the contention that these were planned for the smaller 
auditorium in Piraeus. 

The following is a chronologically arranged list of decrees pre- 
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of the fouxth century^ and Aristotle mentions an annual 
assembly in the Theater in his day at which the ephebes gave 
a display of military formations before the people and were 

serving (or having restored) in their preambles the specification 
“ assembly in the Theater.” This formula is so much more frequent 
than the two diseusaed above that it is probable that a few, at 
least, which should be included in this category have been omitted. 
Since no particular conclusions can be drawn from other details, such 
as have been assembled in Tables I and II, only a number for refer- 
ence, the publication, and the dates have been given in the following 
list. For detailed references cf. Pritchett-Meritt, The Chronology of 
HellenisUo Athens, pp. xv-xixv. 


'No. Refcrenoe Date 

1. I. II» 357. 1. 6 327/6 B. 0. 

2. Hesperia, III, 1934., p. 3, no. 5, 11. 3, 4 327/6 

3. I. a., II“, 389, 11. 6, 0 293/2 

4. Hespena, VII, 1938, p. 97, no. 17, 11. 6, 7 293/2 

5. I. (?., II“, 702, 1. 5 260/5 

0, Ibid., 837, 11. 5, 0 227/6 

7. Ibid., 838, 11. 5, 0 220/6 

8. Hespena, IV, 1935, p. 626, no. 39, 11. 6, 7 226/6 

9. I. IP, 857, 11. 3, 4 before 224/3 

10. Ibid., 917, 11. 4, 6 223/2 

11. Ibid., 839, 11. 10, 11 221/0 

12. Ibid., 846, 1. 4 215/4 

13. Hespena, X, 1941, p. 276, no. 73, 11. 1-4 196/6 

14. J. (?., II=, 886, 11 3, 4 193/2 

16. IWd., 916, 1. 11 192/1 

10. I. &., II", 889, 1. 4 191/0 

17. Ibid., 891, 1. 3 188/7 

18. Ibid., 893, 11. 3-7 188/7 

19. Ibid., 897, 11. 4-6 185/4 

20. Dow, op. cit., p. 120, no. 84, 1. 3 178/7 

21. J. C., II=>, 905, 11. 4, 5 176/4 

22. Thid., 900, 11. 1, 2 175/4 

23. Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 14, no. 17, 11. 6, 6 171/0 

24. Ibid., 1. 46 171/0 

25. J. II^ 945, 11. 6, 6 168/7 

26. Ibid., 1224, 1. 2 166 

27. Ibid., 947, 1. 12 166/6 

28. I. &., XI (4), 1066, 1. 6 after 166 

29. I. a., 11^ 949, 11. 3, 4 165/4 

30. Ibid., 950, 1. 3 165/4 

31. Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 28, no. 20, 11. 4, 5 103/2 

32. I. IP, 953, 1. 4 ca. 160/69 

33. Ibid., 979, 11. 6, 6 166/4 

34. Ibid., 989, 1. 11 laid second 

35. Ibid., 967, 1. 5 115/4 

36. Inscriptions de DSlos, 1607, 1. 39 144/3 

37. I. C., II“, 973, 11. 5, 6 139/4 
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presented witli a shield and spear by the stated® There is also 
a reference to an assembly in the Theater when Demetrius 
Poliorcetes was in Athens at this same periodd® It is per- 
haps significant that these earliest indications of the Theater 
of Dionysus as a place of meeting for the assembly belong in 
the period of Lycurgus, and that Lycurgus is credited with 
important changes in the Theater. While such extensive 
repairs were being made, it would have been next to impos- 
sible to hold sessions there, but after their completion the 
Theater must have been much the best equipped meeting 
place in Athens for any large group. 

It would seem, however, that at this time it was still a suffi- 
ciently exceptional place of meeting for a regular assembly 
to make necessary the specification “ assembly in the Theater ” 
in the record of decrees passed by such an assembly. On the 
other hand, assemblies on the Pnyx were so well established 
that no such specification was necessary, and simply the word 
“ assembly ” in the preamble was enough to convey this loca- 
tion to the reader. The earliest occurrence of this formula is 
in a decree of 336/4 B. Od^ The scholiast on Demosthenes 
says in this connection ; 


JTo. Reference Date 

38. I. a., II“, 970, 11. 3, 4 140/39 

39. lUd., 977, 11. 3, 4 131/0 

40. Eesperia, II, 1933, p. 163, no. 9, 1. 4 125/4 

41. J. G., 11% 1004, 1. 4 122/1 

42. 1005, 1, 3 122/1 

43. Ibid., 1006, 1. 4 122/1 

44. Ibid., 1. 51 122/1 

45. Ibid., 1008, 11. 2, 3 118/7 

46. Ibid., 1. 50 118/7 

47. Ibid., 1009, 1. 30 116/5 

48 Ibid., 1038, 1. 9 108/7 

49. Ibid., 1011, 1. 2 106/5 

60. Ibid., 1. 32 106/6 

51. Ibid., 11. 64, 65 106/6 

52. Ibid., 1034, 1. 3 10.3/2 

63. Ibid., 1028, 1. 3 101/0 

54. Ibid., 1. 68 101/0 

56. Ibid., 1029, 1. 2 94/3 

66. Melanges Bides:, II. 1934, p. 819, 1. 15 25/4-18/7 

67. I. a., IV®, 84, 11. 23, 24 oa. 40-42 A. D. 

d" Op. cit, 42, 2. 


Plutarch, Demetrius, 34. I. (?., II*, 330, 11. 3, 4. 
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They held aaaemWiea not only on the Pnyx, but often in Piraeus and 
other places. 'Wherever they held their meetings was called the 
ecelesia, not that the place itself was so called but because the people 
met there. This was especially true of the Pnyx, for it was the 
usual meeting place.’® 

further, it is stated that in 330 B. C. there existed a law 
which made it illegal for any Athenian to be crowned in the 
Theater ; crowns voted hy the council were to be conferred in 
the Boulenterion and those voted by the assembly in the 
“ ecelesia on the Pnyx ” and nowhere 6186.’“ 

The above evidence is sufficient to refute a current opinion 
that the assembly ceased to hold its regular meetings on the 
Pnyx after 333 B. C.®“ The inference that after this date 
only the elections were held on the Pnyx is drawn from a 
passage in which Pollux says : 

Everything else was cariied on in the Theater of Dionysus, and only 
the elections on the Pnyx.®’- 

But Pollux gives no date for the change, and other evidence 
would place it as late as the end of the third century B. C. 
Thus, the single word “ assembly ” in the preambles is com- 
mon in the third century. In only nine decrees preserved 
from that period is it specified that the assembly was held in 
the Theater. Six of these date from the latter third of the 
century, and from this rather scanty evidence it may perhaps 
be inferred that the Theater was gaining in popularity as a 
political meetmg place. There is also a literary reference to 
a meeting there in the lifetime of Phocion.®“ 


On the False Embassy, 379, 22 (Dindmf, VIII, p. 398). 

Aeschines, Against Otesiphon, 33-35. 

Of. Glotz, The Oreek City, p. 215 and references there; also 
Reusch, Be Biebus Oontiomm Ordinariarum apud Athenienses (Stras- 
bourg, 1879), pp. 1-5. He implies that there was a change in 332/1 
B. 0., because at that time no decree had been discovered earlier than 
this date in which the prescript contained a specification of the place 
of meeting. But of. now I, &■, II®, 785. 

®’Op. oit., VIII, 133. 

Plutarch, Phocion, 34. 
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In tlie second century there can he no donht that the 
Theater had superseded the Pnyx. Inscriptions show some 
forty assemblies there, and the formula “ assembly ” disap- 
pears after the first third of the century. The epigraphieal 
evidence for the early first century B, 0. points to the same 
conclusion, but inscribed decrees are almost entirely lacking 
in the latter part of the century.®^ There is, however, a 
certain amount of information on this period in extant 
literature. 

Athenaeus, referring to events which are known to have 
taken place ca. 88/7 B. G., says that when Athenion returned 
to Athens : 

Even the Gerameicua waa fillecl with citizens and foreigners, and there 
was a spontaneous rush of the crowds to the Assembly . . . Mounting, 
then, the platform built in front of the Portico of Attalue by the 
Koman generals, ... he spoke : ..." and let us not permit our holy 
plaoea to be kept locked against ns, our gymnasia in squalid decay, 
our theater deserted by the Assembly, our courts voiceless, and the 
Pnyx, once consecrated to sacred uses by divine oracles, taken away 
from the people,” ** 

This is the only reference to a bema in the Agora and the 
only mention of an assembly in front of it.®® Although the 
word " eeclesia ” is used, it implies nothing more than the 
gathering of a crowd to hear a speech. For such a purpose the 
Agora would have served well enough and no doubt was often 
so used. Yet it is clear even in this passage that the Theater 
was the place of meeting for the regular assembly, and it 
was there that they elected Athenion general a little later. 
The mention of the Theater’s being deserted by the assembly 

Mention is made in two inscriptions of the beginning of this 
century [I. G., 11^, 1028, 11. 36, 3G; ibid., 1029, 11. 21, 22) of the 
ephebes’ presence in full armor at all the assemblies, both those in 
the city and those in Piraeus. The “ assembly in the city ” certainly 
refers to those held in the Theater. 

Athenaeus, Devpnosopliistae, V, 212, e and f, 213, d. This was 
written in the early third century A. D., but his usual trustworthiness 
disposes one to accept the implications in this passage. 

Cf, p, 85. 
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must mean that its meetings were few and iiregular. The 
statement that the Pnyx was taken away from the people 
accords with other evidence that it was not in nse at this 
time as an assembly place. It is unlikely that it was actually 
forbidden to assemblies, but it was probably in complete dis- 
repair. 

The latest epigraphical reference to a meeting in the 
Theater is dated ca. 40-42 A. D. Evidence for this century is 
also provided by Philostratus. He says ; 

The Athenians ran in crowds to the theater heneath the Acropolis 
to witness human slaughter . . . and when the Athenians invited him 
[Apollonius] to attend their assembly, he refused to enter a place so 
impure and reeking with gore,““ 

Such an attitude may in part explain the apparent return to 
the Pnyx. Lucian refers to it as the regular assembly place 
in his time, and excavation has shown that there was probably 
some reconstruction in the first half of tho second century 

A. 

Otheb Cities. As far as can be ascertained from literature, 
the political assembly in the other Greek cities most com- 
monly met in their respective theaters. Specific instances are 
known in the ease of Corinth,*® Delos,*® Ephesus,** Messene,”^ 
Miletus,** Khodes/* Samos,** Sieyon,** and Thebes.*® The 


Life of Apollonius of Tyana, IV, 22. 

Jupiter Tragoedus, 11. Of. also Graindor, Athbnes sous Hadrien, 
pp. 85, 86, and note 141 of this chapter. 

®* A meeting of his Macedonians called by Philip (Polybius, V, 
25, 6 ) ; an assembly of oitisens ( Plutarch, Aratua, 23, 1 ) . The hema 
mentioned in the Acta of the Apoatlea has recently been identified 
there (cf. p. 85), but it, like that in the Agora at Athens, was 
certainly not the scene of the regular assemblies. 

““Inscriptions de D4los, 1497, A, 1. 5; ibid., 1504, 1. 52. 

A cts of the Apostles, 19, 24-41. 

”*/. G., V, 1432, 11. 6, 6; Plutarch, Aratus, 50, 2. 

““ Dittcnherger, Sylloge Insoriptionum Oraeoarum^, 683, 11. 46, 46. 

Polybius, XV, 23, 1. 

Dittenberger, op. cit., 976, 11. 2-11. 

”* Plutarch, Aratus, 8, 5. 

""Livy, XXXVII, 28; Plutarch, Precepts of Statecraft, 3, 799P. 
Oraeoorum.’ 

fi 
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dates of these meetings range from the fourth century B. C. 
to the first century A. D. 

In the Theater at Samos the prylaneis mfCde the members 
of the assembly sitj 

in divisions of one thousand [koto x'Ltao'riii']) having made sign posts 
[mj/teio] and maiked off the place for each division. 

These divisions voted as a body. The sections in the Theater 
for the various divisions were evidently marked off by some 
sort of lettering system, as in modern anditoria. These would 
have been fixed on posts, and cuttings -which may -well have 
held such posts are still to be seen in the seats of several 
ancient theaters. The di-vision of citizens into groups of one 
thousand is attested also for Ephesus, Erythrae, and 
Methymna; and units of one hundred (iKarooTus) -were used 
at Byzantium, Lampsacus, and Heraclea Pontica.®’ No doubt 
these and many other cities had a fixed seating arrangement 
for their assemblies. Another method of marking the places 
of the various divisions might he inferred from the Theater 
at Megalopolis, where the names of the various local tribes 
are inscribed on the backs of the seats of honor which were 
set around the orchestra. The excavators think it likely that 
the members of the designated tribe, while attending the 
assembly or a theatrical performance, sat in the section 
(enneus) directly behind their special chair.”® 

In some cities a roofed building, called “ ecclesiasterion ” 
(eKKAyo-uioT^ptoi'), was constructed to house the assembly. The 
name is kno-wn only from a fe-w literary notices and inscrip- 
tions. An inscription, probably of the first half of the fourth 
century B. C., from Olbia provided that anyone wishing to 
buy or sell coined gold or silver should buy or sell it " upon 
the stone which is in the Ecclesiasterion” {hn-l] toC \(6ov rov 


Cf. Dittenberger, op. oit., I, p. 531, note 6. 

’* Gardner et al., Ewcavations at Megalopolis {J, E, S,, Supple- 
ment I, 1892), pp. 122-126, especially p. 126. Cf. also the probable 
arrangement by tribes in the Theater of Dionysus in Athens (Haigb, 
The Attio Theater, third edition, p. 337 ) . 
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CT Tw hcKhjo'uiicrlTrjpCui] Also, in five decrees of the Delian 
assembly, passed after 166 B. C., the formula “ sovereign 
assembly in the Ecclesiasterion ” (ejcKkr]OLa Kvpia ey rw 
kKKkr)cruLiTrr)pla) occurs, and in the numerous Delian inscrip- 
tions the Ecclesiasterion is mentioned in various other con- 
neGtionsd°“ As a result of excavation this Delian building 
has been tentatively identified, and several constructions 
elsewhere have on various grounds been designated as eecle- 
siasteriad"^ Vitruvius tells how a certain Apaturius of 

Dittenbergor, op. oit., 218, 1. 10. The restoration of the latter 
part of the word " ecclesiasterion ” is almost certain and provides 
much the earliest extant reference to a building of this name in any 
Greek city. The “stone” mentioned here perhaps referred to a 
large stone platform or hema, such as Aristophanes mentions on the 
Pnyx at Athens. 

Inscriptions de DSlos, 1497, 11. 3, 4j 1498, 1. 3; 1501, 11. 2, 3; 
1502, 11, 3, 4; 1603, II. 2, 3. This, however, was not the only meeting 
place of the asaomhly, for in the same period they were also held in 
the Theater (cf. ibid., 1497 A, 1. 6; 1504, 1. 62). Again, the Delian 
council seems to have met sometimes in this hall meant for the 
assembly (of. ibid., 1506, 11. 2, 3). 

1“! These will be fully discussed on pp. 85-96. It is difficult for the 
excavator to distinguish the ecclesiasterion ond bouleuterion (to be 
discussed in Chapter VI) from the odeum or music hall (the minns- 
oulum theatrum of Vitruvius). The odeum was a roofed theater- 
like hall with stage and green rooms. Its usual form is well known 
and fairly consistent, whereas there is much less information about 
that of the ecclesiasterion. Each was used primarily as a sheltered 
auditorium for an audience of limited size, and they would naturally 
be alike in general plan. The feature which might be expected to 
distinguish them is the presence of a large stage, which was a 
necessary feature of every odeum, but not necessarily of an ecole- 
siaaterion. Eor example, there is no sign of a stage, or even of a 
speaker’s platform, in the Ecclesiasterion at Priene. But stages 
might be built entirely of wood, and the passage quoted from Vitru- 
vius shows that a stage could also be added to an ecclesiasterion. 
The indications are that the ecclesiasterion was an earlier, altliough 
not such a regular feature of the larger Greek cities. As the need 
arose for a music hall, the cities which already possessed an ecole- 
siasterion (or houleuterion ) seem to have often put them to this 
new use as well (cf. the addition of a stage in the " Synedrium ” 
at Messene, p. 210, and in the Bouleuterion at Miletus, p. 214). 
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Alabanda had built for the citizens of Tralles a fine stage in 
their 

small Theater [minuaculum theatrum], which they call “Eccleai- 
asterion ” [quod eKKhij<riao’T^/jto>' apud ooa vocitatur] 

Dionysius of Ilalicarnassus used the word “ ecclesiasterion ” 
to designate the political assembly place (comitium) at 
Eorae.’-”® 

In the course of his description of Sparta, Pausanias re- 
marks : 

Leading from the market place is another road, on which they have 
built what ig called Scias (Canopy), where even at the present day 
they hold their meetings of the Assembly. This Canopy was made, 
they say, by Theodorua of Samos, who diacovered the melting of iron 
and the moulding of images from it. . . . By the Canopy is a circular 
building.” 

Nothing further is known of the Spartan Scias. The same 
name was applied to tire Tholus at Athens, which was round 
in shape, and the assumption seems to be universal that this 
building, too, was round. Thiersch supposed that it was 
primarily an odeum, on the analogy of the Odeum of Pericles 
in Athens, which was thought to be round before excavation 
disproved this,^”® Pfuhl regards it as a sanctuary of Hestia,^"® 
and Hagemann as a piytaneum.^’ Charbonneaux rightly 
points out the lack of proof for these theories and believes it 
was primarily a place of meeting for the assembly. How- 
ever, he also thinks it was round, connects it with the sacred 
circle of Homer, and sees in it a marche couvert}°^ But it 
need not have been round. Pausanias’ remark “ and next to 
the Scias is a round building ” seems expressly to distinguish 

De Arohiteotura, VII, 6, 5. 

^"“IV, 38. 

“nil, 12, 10 and 11. 

Zeitsohrift filr Geschiphte der Arohitektur, II, p. 

“•A. ill.. XXX, 1005, p. 343. 

De Graecorum Prytaneis, p, 20, 

XLIX, 1026, pp. 189, 170. 
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the Scias and the circular construction beside it. The word 
means only a shade or shelter, and the building to which it 
was applied need not even have had solid outside walls. There 
is, in fact, not a single proved ease of a political meeting 
place with a circular plan.^*”* 

The tradition that the Scias was built so early must not be 
entirely disregarded, although the construction of a building 
capable of accommodating even a relatively small assembly 
would have been a considerable accomplishment for the time 
of Theodorus, i. e. the sixth century B. C. It would at that 
rate be the earliest known example of a roofed building con- 
structed for the meeting place of a Greek political assembly. 
But such a date need not conflict with Plutarch’s reference to 
an open-air meeting place of the Spartan assembly in the 
time of Lycurgus.^^® It is possible that at some quite early 
date, whether in the time of Theodorus or not, the Spartan, 
assembly place was changed from an open-air auditorium out- 
side the city to a roofed building adjoining the Agora. There 
is also the possibility that the whole voting assembly con- 
tinued to meet in the open, while the Scias was only used 
for the limited assembly {juxpa hiKkr^aia) . 

Extraordinary Meeting Places 

On the island of Ithaca a decree was passed in honor of the 
city of Magnesia on the Maeander by the “assembly in the 
Odysseum” A] ry ’OSm<j€l[<y), and a stele with the 

decree inscribed upon it was to be set up in the Odysseum.’-^^ 
This probably refers to a large temenos containing a chapel 
of Odysseus, where the assembly met in the open air. Similar 
meeting places were used by some of the federal leagues.^^® 
The location of this sanctuary is unknown.’^^” Then, Xeno- 

Of, pp. 189-192 in connection with the ao-called Bouleuterion at 
Gortyna. 

Ci. p. 39. 

Dittenberger, op. cit., 658, 11. 3, 29, 30. 

Of. pp. 124-126. 

A cave just at sea level in Polis hay on the west coast ot 
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phoa says that the Phliasians had more than dye thousand 
men, who, when besieged by the Spartans, held their assem- 
blies outside the walla so that their numbers would be evi- 
dentd“ This, of course, was not their regular meeting place. 
Finally, in his description of Borysthenes, Dio Chrysostom 
tells how they held their assemblies in an open space in front 
of the temple of Zeus, with the magistrates seated in a circle 
and the people standing around them.^” Such a simple 
arrangement in the first century A. D. brings to mind a much 
earlier stage of deyelopment among Greek people ; long before 
this time almost every city assembly had moved to a more 
permanent meeting place. 

B. Extani Meeting Places 
(1) Archaic 

It has been pointed out that rows of rectilinear seats border- 
ing one aide of an open area provide a simple and fairly ade- 
quate arrangement for the accommodation of an audience. 
Such auditoria are known in at least two Cretan towns of 
the Archaic period, and it is likely that analogous construc- 
tions were a usual adjunct of other cities both on the main- 
land and in Crete. The construction at Lato has already been 
diseussed.^^“ Then, at Dreros, a series of stone seats extended 
along the south side of an open terrace ca. 40 m. x 30 m. in 
area.^^' They are best preserved in their western part and 
along a short return northward from the west end at right 
angles to the main section. In this section seven rows are 
still in position. This arrangement was completed before 

Ithaca has been plausibly identified as a sanctuary of Odysseus. But 
this can scarcely have been the Odysseutn here mentioned, since it is 
difScult to believe that a political assembly would have been con- 
vened in such a place, 

Hellenica, V, 3, 10. 

Of. pp. 32-35. 

Of. p. 29. 

Demargne and Van Effenterre, B. 0. ff., LXI, 1937, pp. 10-15, 
PI. I. No exact dimensions of the width and height of riser of the 
seats are f»iven. < 
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600 B. 0. and was probably repaired in Hellenistic times. It, 
like that at Lato, was doubtless used by audiences watching 
religious spectacles, and it is large enough to have served as 
a meeting place for political assemblies as well. These con- 
structions seem to carry on the general form of the Minoan 
Theatral Area.^^“ 

(^) Classical 

In this period the political assembly in most Greek cities 
used the theater as its regular place of meeting.^^® Construc- 
tions roughly resembling an open-air theater were designed 
for this special use in a few cities which also possessed regular 
theaters. 

The Athenian Pnyx}'^° (Plate II, Fig. 7) 

It was observed that in the literature of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B. C. there is frequent reference to the Pnyx as the 
place where the political assembly was convened. Its location 
has been the subject of considerable controversy ; indeed, 
it is only since 1933 that the site has been fixed with certainty 

In Greece proper no such arrangement of the Archaic peiiod is 
extant, but they may be roughly paralleled in a later period by rows 
of seats such as those just north of the Heraeum in Olympia and 
south of the temple of Despoina at Lycosura. These served the 
double purpose of providing a strong, sharply-battered retaining 
wall against the hillside, and of accommodating a considerable 
number of onlookers, either seated or standing, gathered to watch 
religious processions or other spectacles. The construction at 
Lycosura was in an especially advantageous position, since a side 
door in the temple opened opposite it. The narrow space between 
these seats and the temples makes it unlikely that they were used 
for any but informal gatherings. Of. also the seating arrangement 
along the east side of the precinct of Demeter at Pergamum. 

Of. p. 61. The implications in this connection as to the origin 
of the theater have been already mentioned. There is no need to go 
into the actual form of the theater in this essay. Its suitability in 
good weather for any sort of meeting is obvious. 

Cf. especially Thompson and Kourouniotes, Hesperia, I, 1932, 
pp. 90-217. Pis. I-IV. 

oif., pp. 90-94. 
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on the central of tlie three hills which lie in a line southwest 
of the Acropolis and the Areopagus. The recent excavations 
have established three periods in the history of the meeting 
place, and these will he discussed in chronological order. 

Period 1. Eeason would suggest that for the earliest period 
in its history the natural slope of the hill (i, e, the downward 
slope from south to north) would be utilized. Thus, the 
audience would look north and east to the Agora and the 
mountains beyond. This supposition is borne out fully by 
literary references and by excavation. A comparatively 
smoothly cut and level rock floor sloped gently down to the 
north, with the center somewhat hollowed. Its cuttings were 
traced wherever trenches were opened for ca. 30 m. from the 
north to south, and the surface shows the effect of much 
wear aud weathering. This makes it necessary to assign these 
cuttings to the earliest period, since there is evidence that the 
area was buried under earth fillings in the two subsequent 
reconstructions. The smoothed area has the form of a broad 
but shallow cavea. It is bounded on the north by a series of 
east-west cuttings which were traced throughout their length 
of ca. 60 m. In some places they resemble the form of rude 
steps, while in others there is only a smoothly dressed surface. 
The cuttings arc everywhere too fresh and rough to have been 
exposed to the weather for any length of time or continuously 
used as steps. In the central part, the cuttings have a gen- 
erally uniform east-west direction, while at the extremities 
they show a sharp turn southward. The only adequate ex- 
planation seems to he that they served as the bedding for a 
stone retaining wall, and there are, in fact, a few blocks of the 
lowest course of this wall still in situ. The stepped nature 
of the cuttings suggests a battered wall, on the analogy of the 
better preserved one of the second period. 

The purpose of this wall was clearly to support a low earth 
terrace which would cover up the irregularities and provide 
a level area at the front of the auditorium. Here must have 

Cf, Aristophanes, Aclamiam, 19-33. 
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been situated the speakers’ bema, which was apparently con- 
structed of stone. It would naturally be placed near the 
central point. There were wooden benches for the ofBcials/^’* 
and these were no doubt built on the level earth fill. South 
of this area rose the rocky slope of the hill, roughly shaped 
into a cavea. There are here no indications of regularly cut 
stone seats nor of cuttings which would seem to have been 
necessary for the bedding of wooden benches. Moreover, 
Aristophanes implies that the people sat on the bare rock.’*® 
Although the cuttings at the extreme south of this auditorium 
are obliterated by those of Period 3, it is assumed that they 
did not extend much further. The resulting seating floor 
would have had an area of ea, 3400 sq. m. This would have 
accommodated ca. five thousand persons, which was the maxi- 
mum attendance for a fifth century assembly, according to 
Thucydides.'^" The roughness of the groimd to the north, 

seotion in tlie publication (pp. 112, 113) dealing witb 
Aristophanes’ evidence on the heme provoked comment on the part 
of Dinsmoor (A.J.A.., XrXVII, 1933, p. 181) and Allen {U. of 
California PulUoations, 1936, pp. 28-30). The excavators, contrary 
to Dinamoor’a understanding of their text, drew the conclusion that 
the bema was of stone. But they understood that it was referred 
to both as a irirpa, i. e. a platform carved from the living rock, as the 
surviving one of Period 3, and as a Xlflos, i. e. a detached construction 
of atone blocks. Allen has shown that in the two cases where -rrirpa 
is used, the word is part of the metaphors concerned and refers only 
indirectly to the Pnyx, let alone to the bema. Whenever Aristo- 
phanes designates the bema as such, he uses the word hWor. 

^’’‘Aristophanes, Aohcmiicms, 25. Allen (loo. cit.) states that, 
because there is mention of the front bench (tt/wtos ^iXov), other 
wooden benches must have been provided for a part of the populace 
at least. The passage more likely means, however, that there were 
a number of wooden benches for the prytaneia and that they all 
rushed to occupy the foremost of these. 

KnigMs, 764, 783. Allen tries to explain away this passage 
but scarcely succeeds. 

1’"’ VIII, 72. But this has been regarded by many as an understate- 
ment used for the political purposes of the Thirty. Aristotle (op. oit., 
29, 6) speaks of the “Five Thousand” Athenians on the roll in 404 
B. 0. as if this were a very much limited assembly. Moreover, 
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west, and south of this early auditorium almost precludes the 
possibility of an entrance from these directions. Traces of 
an ancient roadway leading over the northeast shoulder of the 
hill strongly favor this point as the principal entrance. 

The termimLS post quern for this period of construction is 
quite uncertain. Study of the technique in the retaining 
wall and of the scanty remains of fill behind it has proved 
of little help. The excavators, by comparing its general 
characteristics with monuments more closely datable and by 
taking historical probability into consideration, suggest a date 
in the neighborhood of 600 B. 0. The terminus ante quern 
is definitely fixed near the end of the fifth century B. 

Period The clearest evidence for this reconstruction 
consists in the foundations of a retaining wall ca. 10 m. north 
of that of Period 1, and ca. 13 m. south of the great retaining 
wall of Period 3. In the latest excavations this wall was 
traced throughout its length and proved to form a curve 
somewhat deeper than a semicircle, with its axis at a slightly 
different angle from that of Periods 1 ox 3. The best pre- 
served section hes ca. Idm. east of the central point. Here 
eight courses are standing, and each course is set ca. 0.18 m. 
within the outer edge of the course below. This battering 
produces in the wall an angle of ca. 18 degrees and would have 
strengthened it considerably, Leaning against this well- 
preserved section are the remains of a stairway. The preserved 
steps are 4 m. wide and show unmistakable signs of wear. 
This stairway was set ca. 10 m. east of the central axis and 

Athens in the time of Pericles had at least forty thousand citizens, 
while a city such as Halicarnassus had co. ten thousand (Glotz, 
op. oil., p. 27) ; yet an assembly of four thousand is attested in an 
inscription of Halicarnassus (Michel, op. oil., 456, 1. 21). The prac- 
tice of payment for attendance at assemblies must also have greatly 
swelled the numbers. Hence, Thucydides’ statement must be treated 
with due caution. On the other hand, it is well known that the 
ordinary Athenian assemblies were poorly attended, even by the 
citizens who lived in the city. 

This is proved hy the date of the first reconstruction, Period 2. 
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would scarcely have provided adequate entrance facility to the 
auditorium. The excavators have, therefore, restored a simi- 
lar stairway at an equal distance to the west of the axis of 
this period. The continuation of a line of rock-cut steps which 
may be noticed outside of, and running nnder the retaining 
wall of Period 3 would pass exactly through the proposed 
situation of this western stairway and must have given access 
to it. A road evidently led up from the northeast and branched 
off in broad steps leading to these two stairways. 

The most unsatisfactory feature in the restoration of Period 
2 is that the position of the bema and the front line of the 
auditorium cannot be accurately determined. Hence, the 
necessary height of the retaining wall can be fixed only ap- 
proximately. A minimum height of 6.50 m. may be ascer- 
tained by extending the lines of the outer face of the wall and 
the stair treads until they meet, for the wall must have been 
carried up to that height in order to support the stairway. 
The excavators have suggested that the bema was placed ca. 
10 m. north of the surviving one from Period 3 and at ap- 
proximately the same level. They have calculated the probable 
height of the retaining wall of Period 2 by noting that its 
last certain traces toward the west are beddings which lie 
1.50 m. below the bema of Period 3, and 1.60 m. below it at the 
eastern extremity. Allowing for one course in the wall here 
and a level top all the way around, the summit of the stone 
wall would have been less than 3 m. below the level of the 
supposed site of the bema. 

They believe with good reason that the auditorium sloped 
upward toward the north, i. e. against the natural slope of the 
hill. Their reasons are: (1) the desirable protection from the 
north wind; (3) the unlikelihood of a level auditorium, which 
would have been inferior to the original arrangement; (3) 
the analogy of a fioor sloping down to the bema in every large 
permanent auditorium of all periods throughout the Greek 
world; and especially (4) the analogy of the arrangement of 
Period 3, when this slope is practically certain. They think 
that this extra height was gained by the use of an artificial 
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earth embankBaontj which would have sloped gently inward 
toward the hema and sharply outward to the top of the 
retaining walld^® The stairways would have continued on 
upward through this earth fill and emerged some distance 
down from the hack of the auditorium. Thus, they would 
have been more conveniently placed for general accessibility. 

With the bema placed where the excavators suggest, the 
area of the auditorium would have been ca,. 3600 sq. m. Dins- 
moor would prefer to place the bema further south, thereby 
giving a full semicircular form and an area of ca. 3300 sq. m. 
to the auditorium.^^® Thompson and Kourouniotes had in 
their original article considered this possibility, but they 
rejected it because (1) it would have made the auditorium 
exceptionally deep from front to back, especially in compari- 
son with the form of Period 1; (2) historical circumstances 
point to a smaller, rather than a larger attendance at assem- 
blies of this period; (3) the placing of the bema so far south 
would have made necessary a considerably greater amount of 
filling to produce a slope against that of the hill. The last is 
the only serious objection, and it is not conclusive. There 
may have been in Period 3 a cutting down of the rock cor- 
responding to that of Period 3, but not quite so deep or so far 
south. This would allow the placing of the hema further 
south in Period 3 and yet obviate the necessity of increasing 
the height of the fill. All trace of its existence would naturally 
have disappeared with the further cutting for Period 3. 

There is, moreover, additional evidence which suggests the 
placing of the bema further south than in the restored plan. 
J ust behind (south of) the existing scarp and near the hema 
of Period 3, a number of seats are cut in the rock (Pig. '}'). 
They are in two sections. The eastern series has three seats 
preserved,^®* and its eastern end is clearly marked at a point 

Such an embankment is rare but by no means unparalleled in 
the history of auditoria. Cf. the Theaters at Eretria, Mantinea, and 
Miletus. 

*** Loo, cit. 

Another cutting above these three seats has the same eastern 
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ca. 7.50 m. east of the bema of Period 3. Its ivestern. limit 
cannot be determined due to later cutting, but it extended at 
least as far west as a point opposite the fifth step on the 
east side of the bema of Period 3. It appears that there was 



Fig. 7. Seats behind bema of Pnyx, 

Athens, from -west. 

at least one other lower step, which was destroyed by the 
scarping for Period 3. These seats are very regularly cut and 
are easily distinguishable from other cuttings of a more care- 
less nature in the vicinity. They are ca. 0.98 m. in width and 

laoundfiry, but its dimeusiojis and somewhat rougher cutting make it 
unlikely that it originally belonged to this series. Its width at the 
east is ca. 0.60 m. and diminishea to ca. 0,30 m. toward the west. 
Its height is ca. 0,43 m. It must be later than the other seats. 
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0. 38 OL. in height of riser. The western series consists of four 
seats which are of somewhat smaller dimensions. Their 
eastern end is clearly marked opposite the line of the fifth 
step on the west of the bema of Period 3. They^ too, are cut 
into by later workings^ and their western end cannot be 
accurately determined.^" These seats are c®. 0.70 m. in 
width and 0.38 m, in height of riser. The two series did not 
meet at the center, but their lines, if produced, would meet at 
an obtuse angle, the median of which is slightly east of the 
axis of the auditorium of Period 3. 

The excarators at first associated these seats with Period 

1, and later with Period 3.^®“ But the facts (1) that it is 
improbable that the auditorium of Period 1 extended so far 
up the hillside; (3) tliat they are regularly cut in the rock, 
while there is no evidence for such seats further down the 
slope; (3) that they did not meet in the center, make their 
association with the earliest period unlikely. On the other 
hand, several considerations make it equally unlikely that they 
are as late as Period 3. These are: (1) the excavators them- 
selves say that the character of the cuttings appears to be 
earlier than Period 3 ; (3) the seats are slightly asymmetrical 
with the bema%f Period 3; (3) the scarp of Period 3 ap- 
parently cut into these seats. But they agree better in orien- 
tation and general characteristics with the reconstruction of 
Period 2.^®’ Moreover, two lines which Aristophanes wrote 

The excavators aay that there were only two seats, and that one 
of these extends 9,30 m. west of the western edge of the hema. But 
it seems more likely that the seats to which they refer belong to the 
cutting of a later period. The east end of four seats, which appear to 
be contemporaneous with the eastern series, is clear in spite of later 
cuttings. The last certain trace of these is ca. 6,66 m. to the west. 

^“»Gf, A. A., XLVI, 1931, pp, 219-224 and loo. ait., pp. 165, 166, 
Pigs. 38, 41. The drastic change in date of Period 3 (to be disonssed 
below) has not, apparently, affected this association. Thompson 
believes these seats are contemporaneous with the rectangular bedding 
behind the hema of Period 3. 

In the scarp just to the west of the hema of Period 3 there are 
traces of a flight of steps which would have given aooesa to these 
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in 393 B. C. show that early in the years of this reconstruc- 
tion the prytaneis sat behind the speaker and faced the rest 
of the audience. He says: 

So it is necessary for you [one of the audience] to take your scat 
immediately helow the bema facing the prytonets.'** 

These seats would fit perfectly with this description. If this 
association is correct, it would go far toward solving the 
prohlem of the position of the hema in Period 2. Accommo- 
dation for a maximum of one hundred councillors and clerks 
would not have required the existence of more than one 
additional row of seats in front of the surviving ones. Then, 
it must he supposed that the hema was fairly close to these 
seats. Its position as restored in the plan is ca. 14 m. north 
of the probable northern edge of these seats. Thus, strong 
support is provided for Dinsmoor’s contention that it should 
be placed ca. 13 m. further south. 

The excavators think it probable that in Period 2, as in 
Period 1, there was no fixed seating arrangement. But it is 
unlikely that the audience simply sat anywhere on the sloping 
earth fill.^®“ Stone seats would not be necessary or probable, 
hut wooden ones could have been quite easily built with the 
posts bedded in the earth and broken rock beneath, and no 
cutting in bed-rock would have been needed. Such seats 
would, indeed, have been useful in supporting and protecting 
from the elements the earth fill beneath. 

Datable material from the fill behind the retaining wall 
shows that this reconstruction took place no earlier than the 
closing years of the fifth century B. C., and there is no inter- 
nal evidence to suggest that it occurred later. Thus, nothing 
prevents the attribution of this undertaking to the Thirty in 
404/3 B. 0. This would vindicate the above-mentioned state- 
ment of Plutarch to the effect that the Thirty turned the hema 


Ecclesianousae, 86, 87 — fior* Sri ai KaToKapeXii Idpas j iiri t$ 

TUP Trpvrduenjp tcaraPTiKpiJ, 

Aristophanes (idid.) speaks of ^Spaij which must mean some 
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toward tlie land, i. e. from north, to soutlid®® Perhaps the 
undertaking was calculated to reHeye the unemployment and 
distress of the time. It may also have keen intended to 
provide a more secluded and easily controlled assembly place 
for the select and limited citizen body established by tbe 
Tlurty. The careless and hurried workmanship throughout 
suggests a period of unrest and anarchy. 

Period S. The essential features of the third aud last 
period in the history of the Pnyx have been visible ever since 
its construction. The great semicircular retaining wall, with 
a diameter of 119 m,, lies almost parallel with that of Period 
3, and ca. 13 m. north of it. The southern limit of the 
auditorium is marked by the lines of two deep scarps in the 
rock, which meet at the bema in the center at an angle of 
ca, 148 degrees. These lines extend east and west from the 
bema symmetrically for ca. 60 m., and then turn northward 
for ca. 18 ra. on the circumference of the semicircle of the re- 
taining wall. The scarp has a maximum height of ca. 7 m. on 
the eastern and ca, 3.50 m. on the western side. The mass of 
rock in front (north) of it was quarried into great blocks, 
which were used for the building of the retaining wall. 

In the center the bema was cut from the living rock. It is 
6.36 m, X 9.67 m. at the base and consists essentially of two 
parts: (1) a lower podium or platform, 8.35 m. x 5.80 m. in 
base area, approached by two steps on three sides, and (3) a 
higher, rough mass of rock, 3,30 m, x 3.90 m. in base area, 
approached by a flight of five narrow steps on the southern 
half of the east and west sides and with the lowest step con- 
tinued all the way around. Dinsmoor, in proposing the resto- 
ration of a level seating floor, comes to the conclusion that the 
speaker stood on this higher cube of rock to gain sufiScient 
prominence. But it is rather inconveniently small, and the 
uneven top surface is asserted by the excavators to be original. 

Themistooles, 19 (cf. p, 47). It must te oonfesBed, however, 
that such a project agrees ill with the impression noted above that 
the oligarchs tended to avoid holding assemblies on the Pnyx. 
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In front of this cube are the beddings for four stelae, and 
at its western side is a larger square bedding. Six rectangular 
and two round beddings are also preserved along the front line 
of the lower part of the bema. In these there must have stood 
herms, statues of the gods, and one or more desks for the 
use of the speakers. A series of six beddings probably sup- 
ported posts for a railing separating the bema from the 
orchestra. Openings were left in this railing at either side and 
at the center in front. The bounding line for the north of the 
“ orchestra ’’ has been restored on the basis of a clue provided 
by a small square stele bedding lying parallel to the western 
side of the scarp. If symmetrically disposed around the bema, 
this would provide a level area with a total width of ca. 20 m. 

The retaining wall was carefully built of huge blocks, and 
four courses are still preserved. There is reason to believe 
that there was originally bnt a single additional course.^” 
This woidd leave the top of the stone retaining wall ca. 7 m. 
below the bottom of the bema. But in both the eastern and 
western wings it is almost certain that the slope of the seating 
floor was down toward the bema, for in the western wing the 
earth fill which still survives produces a gentle downward 
slope of ca. 4 degrees, and there is a corresponding though 
shallower fill in the eastern wing.*''® In both cases the slope is 

Clarke and Crowe thought there were at least two additional 
courses, and Dinsmoor thinks that there were five. The latest ex- 
cavators, however, would add only a single row in their reconstruc- 
tion. They point out that toward the extremities o£ the wall on 
hoth its eastern and western sides the top snriace oJ the sur- 
viving blocks shows that there was no higher course there. Hence, 
it is impossible to suppose that the wall in the center was carried up 
many more courses, since the level would not have been high enough 
on the outside to keep this earth filling from spilling over and com- 
pletely burying the walla on the wings. Further, the existing fill 
rises nowhere more than 1 m. above the extant wall, and the rook 
fill is still covered with 2 m. of earth, so that it is impossible that 
any of this rook has disappeared. If the wall had been continued up 
many more courses, it would have been natural to continue the rock 
fill as well. 

CinsmooT, in arguing for a level auditorium floor, suggests that 


7 
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artificial and gradual^®'' There is no evidence for a similar 
slope in the middle of the anditorinm, but if the sides sloped, 
it must necessarily have been made uniform with them. A 
elope of 4 degrees here would mean that at the northern edge 
the fill would have reached a height of ca, 4 m. above the level 
of the bottom of the bema. Hence, the total necessary addi- 
tional height above the top of the stone retaining wall would 
be ca. 11 m. The only method which would provide this with- 
out leaving certain traces is an earth embankment, such as 
that suggested for Period 2. 

An auditorium of this size would require at least one dia- 
zoma. Its logical line would extend from the point where a 
small stairway is cut in the western scarp, ca. 31 m. from the 
bema, to a corresponding point on the eastern side. There 
may also have been an open pass'age around the outside 
(north) edge of the auditorium. Two lines of stele beddings 
running parallel to the scarp suggest that the seating floor was 
divided radially into wedges.^*® Their location would indicate 

this is only earth which has been washed in from the terrace above in 
the course of later centuries. Bat such a uniform slope could hardly 
be due to natural causes. Further, the original quarry chips still 
remain on the rock floor beneath, and this floor shows no signs of 
wear. He would explain this by supposing that there was a thin 
rammed earth floor over the rock, but such a covering tramped down 
and hardened by long use would have been sure to leave traces, and 
absolutely none were found. Then, the difference in weathering on 
the contiguous western scarp above and below this fill proves it to 
be ancient. Finally, a rising floor was necessary if use was to be 
made of three steps which were cut in this western scarp to provide 
an auxiliary southern entrance. No trace was found of additional 
stairs, which would have been necessary if the floor had been level. 

The probability that it was considerably deeper is strengthened 
by the exposure of an unsightly hulk of stone in the southeast corner. 
This mass was evidently not needed and so left unquarried. The 
surface slopes toward the bema, so that an added filling to the height 
suggested would just cover it. 

^‘0 On the west aide four of these beddings were found, and on the 
east side two. Five of them are out in bed-rock, but the westernmost 
is worked in the top of a large, roughly-squared block of limestone, 
the bottom of which rested on earth flllino' 0.40 m. above bed-roi-i' 
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that there were ten equal sections. The actual seats were 
probably of wood. The restoration provides a maximum 
radius of ca. 60 m. and an area, including the orchestra, of ca, 
5550 sq. m., which would accommodate ca. ten thousand 
persons. 

The small stairway in the south of the western wing could 
not have provided adequate entrance facilities to the audi- 
torium. The natural place for the main entrance is at the 
north, where the stairways were situated in Period 2. Actu- 
ally, there were found in the rock, below the center of the 
retaining wall, beddings and a few blocks of a series of seven 
parallel walls running at right angles to the great wall. More- 
over, the top surface of the two blocks in the highest preserved 
course at the center of the retaining wall shows that they 
supported something other than the level blocks of a higher 
wall course. Hence, it is very likely that there was here a 
wide central stairway carried over the stone wall and up 
through the earth fill. 

Above the western scarp are some blocks of a wall which is 
of a style and technique similar to that of the great retain- 
ing wall and obviously contemporaneous with it. Behind it 
there is stiU an artificial earth fill of a maximum height of 
ca. 1,60 m., and the indications are that it was originally 
carried up to the full height of the wall, forming a level 
terrace in front of a large colonnade. A corresponding colon- 
nade, and no doubt a terrace, lay behind the eastern scarp. 
These would have afforded a convenient loitering place before 
and after meetings of the assembly and a shelter in case of 
rain.^^^ The dressed rectangular surface ca. 6 m. x 8.90 m. in 
area and lying ca. 5.40 m. directly south of the bema is ap- 

Thia makes it protiable that the other stelae at the hack of the audi- 
torium, where the fill was deeper, were similarly set and so have 
disappeared. The bedding of another such stele can probably be 
recognized in a block now washed, far down the hill. This makes 
invalid Dinsmoor’s argument that the deep fill would require stelae 
of an impossible length to mark the various sections. 

Cf, summary pf Thompson’s paper in A. J. A., ’XlSVl, 1942, 
p. 123. 
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parently to be associated with Period 3. It probably marks 
the position of an altar. 

Thompson has drastically revised his dating of this recon- 
struction of the Pnyx.”“ The two short-lived stoas are to be 
placed in the third quarter of the fourth century B. C., and it 
appears that the assembly place in its present form is con- 
temporaneous. He suggests that the whole program was 
proposed and begun by Lycurgus. The lamps and other 
finds of the second century A. D., on which the former dating 
in the time of Hadrian partially depended, do seem to show 
that there was renewed activity on the Pnyx about that time. 

The Assembly Place at Argos (Pig. 8). A series of 
rock-cut seats has long been discernible a short distance 
south of the large Theater in the east slope of the Larissa at 
Argos. Tfiis arrangement used to be called a “ small 
Theater.” In 1915} VoUgraff carried out a small excava- 
tion there and reported : 

Archaeologists have agreed in placing there a second ancient theater, 
and soundings have confirmed this. Well-preserved remains of a 
Roman Odeum of small size were found . . . But a more interesting 
calculation has been made. In the place occupied later by the Roman 
Odeum there was in the Classical period a very iarge assembly place. 
The wide benches of this Argive Pnyx were perfectly rectangular. 
They were changed, and in part destroyed, when the smaller qavea 
of the Odeum was cut in the rock.^“ 

No reason is given for the change in terminology from theater 
to “ Argive Pnyx,” i. e. the assembly place of the Argive 
assembly. The latter term, however, and the use thus sug- 
gested have apparently been accepted.^'*® 

The limits of this auditoritun are difficult to fix because of 


He is to publish his new conduaions in this regard in a forth- 
coming issue of Besperia and meanwhile has informed me by letter of 
his proposed changes. Of. A. J. A., XLI, 1942, p. 123 
““ VoUgraff, B. G.B., XXXI, 1907, p. 146. 

Hid., XLIV, 1920, p. 223. 

Of. references to it in Beaperia, I, 1032, pp. 90-217. This audi- 
torium has never been described in detail, although it deserves 
careful study. 
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centiiries of wear, exposure, and later cutting. H’evertheless, 
the careless and irregular cutting for the Odeum can be easily 
distinguished from the good earlier work. The Odeum had 
curving narrow seatiS,^""* while its predecessor had straight 
broad ones.^*^ Apparently, the lowest seats of the Odeum 
have not been uncovered, and a trench dug through the 
center of the orchestra has been partially filled. The curving 



Pig. 8. Assembly Place on Larissa, Argos, from soutbcast. 


seats cut into the straight ones in the lower part of the north- 
ern side, but in the corresponding southern side the earlier 
seats are preserved. The reason for this is made clear by the 
presence of a late diagonal (east-west) wall which must have 
supported a shallow earth fill on which the curving seats of 
the southern side were built. The rock there is somewhat 
lower, due to the very gradual slope down toward the south. 
Higher up the hill there is no sign of curving seats. It may 
he that only the lower seats of the Odeum were curved, and 


Hi vyidth oa. 0.46 m. to 0.58 m.; height of riser ca. 0.31 m. to 0,34 m. 
“’Width 0.85 m. to 0.88m,; height of riser 0,2T m. 
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that, above these, use was made of the earlier rectilinear ones; 
or the straight seats may have been under a shallow earth 
fill in the Roman period. 

The earlier auditorium had a single central stairway which 
is still quite easy to distinguish.^"*® The fact that its dimen- 
sions are in proportion to the rectilinear seats leaves no doubt 
that it was connected with them. The six lowest steps, how- 
ever, are turned slightly to the north of the line of the higher 
steps and are more irregularly cut. In this lower section the 
seats on the north side are the later curved ones, and the 
lower steps of the stairway apparently also belong to the 
later period. 

The best preserved section of the earlier auditorium is a 
series of nine rows of broad seats in the lower southern sec- 
tion.'^'*® They are uniform and well cut. Above them there 
is a gap with room for two rows of the same dimensions, and 
above this six similar rows are preserved. Immediately above 
these there are three steps or seats of dimensions only abont 
half of those of the lower rows. Then there is a gap with 
room for three rows of wide seats (or six narrow ones), and 
above this another cutting which is almost certainly for 
another wide seat. Further up the slope the rock is now 
quite rough. Thus, there were at least twenty-four rows of 
seats in the southern section. In the northern section the 
lower seats are badly destroyed by the cutting for the Odeum, 
Opposite the fifth seat of the southern section, however, there 
is a continuation of the straight line and of the greater width 
of seat.^®° From that point, wide seats of similar dimen- 
sions may be traced upward for thirteen rows, then there is 
a gap in which there is room for five rows, then three rows are 

width is ca. 0.83 m. There are some twenty-two steps pre- 
served, 0.44 m. to 0.50 m. in width and 0.13 m. to 0.15 m, in height 
of riser. 

The parts of the earlier auditorium on either side of this central 
stairway will be referred to as the northern and southern sections. 

There is some later cutting up to the seventh step on the north 
side, especially at the north end. 
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preserved, then room for three more, and finally traces of 
another three seats. There is evidence on the northern side, 
then, for twenty-seven rows of seats, and to these must he 
added the five which certainly existed below them, opposite 
those preserved in the sonthern section. Hence, there was in 
the northern section a minimum of thirty-two rows of seats.^°^ 

There is very little concavity in this auditorium. Indeed, 
up to the ninth row the seats arc in a perfectly straight line 
continuing on either side of the central stairway.^^® Above 
this there is certainly a change, although the frequent gaps 
and breaks make it difficult to measure or judge exactly. 
The rows of seats in both sections are still perfectly rectilinear, 
but they apparently meet in a very obtuse angle at the central 
stairway, i. e. the straight line is no longer produced through 
the whole width of the auditorium. 

The length of the rows cannot now be fixed with absolute 
certainty. A projecting ridge of rock in the lower northern 
section forms the northern boundary of the seats there. The 
southern boundary of the whole southern section would 
appear to be formed by a narrow and shallow gorge which 
runs vertically down the Larissa.““ Hence, the length of the 
lower rows may probably be fixed at ca. 26.S0 m. The upper 
ones may have been somewhat longer, but, calculating this 
length for all, there must have been room in the auditorium 


There are no certain traces of a diazoma. It might he noticed 
that above the eighteenth row of seats there is a gap in both sections. 
No cutting cf any systematic kind is visible in the rock, but some 
sort of wooden platform might have been set at this point, 

^'“It has been noted that the lower six are no longer preserved 
in the noithprn section, but the straight line is carried all the way 
through in the three which are preserved. 

^'"In a higher ridge beyond (south of) this, there is a cutting in 
line with a row of seats, and it is just possible that this is an indica- 
tion that wooden seats fitted in the irregularities. No cuttings, 
however, are visible which could be interpreted as being intended for 
the supports necessary in such an arrangement. It is also possible 
that this little gorge is of a later date than the period of use of 
the auditorium. 
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ior over eighteen hiindred persons^®* There are indications 
that the entrance to this assembly place led in over the 
shoulder of the hill at the north side/®® 

Without the complete investigation of the level area to the 
frontj it is impossible to settle the question as to whether this 
arrangement was used as a theater or as a meeting place for 
the political assembly. In the fifth century B. C. it may well 
have served both purposes. Eoek cutting is difficult to date, 
and the excavator mentions no other evidence for dating. 
General indications, however, wonld point to this auditorium’s 
having been anterior to the great Theater just to the north, 
i. e. before the fourth century B. G. Hence, it may have 
served as the Theater of Argos before the larger one was 
constructed. Perhaps the political assembly continued even 
after the fourth century to meet in the older anditorinm. 

(3) Eellenisiio and Boman 

An arrangement which was sometimes used for assemblies 
(usually of an informal character) was a platform or bema 
built in the agora. On this the speaker and officials stood or 
sat, and their raised position better enabled the crowds stand- 
ing around on the level surface of the agora to see and hear 
the proceedings. Perhaps there was such a bema in the 
agora in most Greek cities of this time, although they are 
seldom specifically mentioned in literature.^"® They rarely 
appear in the excavated agoras, but they must often have been 
built of wood and thus have disappeared. A few surviving 
stone constructions, however, have been so identified. 

32 rows X 25.60 m. = 818 m., and allowing 0.46 m. for each person, 
some eighteen hundred people could he accommodated. 

This has been partly obliterated by cuttings for the Odeum, 
especially cuttings for a level apace far out in the north wing. This 
may have been for the placing of a seat of honor. A series of seven 
steps led Up to it. 

*'“It is possible that such constructions were sometimes used in 
the case of recorded assemblies in, the agora, but this arrangement 
was much more popular in Italian cities of the Homan period, where 
every forum had its tribunal. The rvord "bema” is used in this 
sense in the New Teor -lant 
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In Athens of the first century B. C. a bema is knoEm to 
have stood in the Agora in front of the Stoa of Attalusd^'' 
Excavation has revealed a large rectangular foundation, 
measuring 8.50 m. x 9.96 m., which lies parallel with the 
central part of that Stoa, and just in front (west) of 
It was built later than the Stoa and was destroyed in the 
third century A. D. To the west tliere was a large area quite 
devoid of buildings. This construction has been tentatively 
identified as the bema mentioned by Athenaeus, and the open 
area would have accommodated the listeners. 

At Corinth a bema is Icnown to have existed in the first 
century A. and a rectangular podium, measuring 

14:.90 m. X 7 m,, which has been uncovered in the center of 
the Agora there has been so identified.^““ It has a com- 
manding situation where the change in level occurs. Its 
northern edge projects into the lower part of the Agora and 
is cci. 3.13 m. above the pavement, while its southern edge 
is approximately on pavement level. Three marble steps ran 
along the base on the north, east, and west sides, and above 
them there was apparently a revetment of marble. The 
heavy marble stylobate along the south side bears traces of 
two large piers or columns between antae, and the only 
entrance seems to have been from this direction. This con- 
struction was fianked on the east and west by an open room, 
and stairs beyond these connected the two levels of the Agora. 
A Christian church was later built on its foundation, and it is 
plausible that the spot where St. Paul was accused by the 
Corinthian Jews should have been thus commemorated. 

A construction discovered in the northeast corner of the 
Agora at Assos has also been called a bema.^®^ It consists of 
a small irregular stone platform, ca. 6 m. x 6 m., with steps 
along the south side. The upper area is divided into three 

Cf. p. 00. 

Shear, Hesperia,, VII, 1938, p. 324. 

Acts of the Apostles, XVIII, 12-17. 

Broneer, Arch. Eph., 1937, pp. 125-128, PI. I. 

Clarke and. Bacon, Investigations at Assos, pp. 29, 33, Pigs. 2, 4. 
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sections at diSerent heigiits, the lowest at the east at a 
height of two steps, the next at the southwest at a height of 
three steps, and the highest at the northwest at a height of 
five steps. This construction lies directly in front (west) of 
tho Boulenterion. In form it is not unlike the heina in the 
Athenian Pnyx, hut it is not as suitable for a bema as for 
a group of statues, and the numerons other statue bases 
and stole beddings in front of it would tend to cut it oS 
from a crowd gathered in the Agora. Its identification must 
be considered as more uncertain than, those discussed above. 

In the Porum at Philippi a rectangular podium, 8.70 m. x 
4.35 m., occupied the center of the north side.’^'’^ It was 
approached by small stairways at the east and west, and there 
are holes in the pavement which show that a grille extended in 
front of the platform, with gaps for gates opposite the stair- 
ways. It forms an independent unit dominating the whole 
Porum, and the excavators confidently identified it as a 
speaker’s platform or hema. 

Bcclesiasieria 

An out-of-door arrangement was the usual and natural 
meeting place for the assembly, and there were few roofed 
buildings in Greek cities of any period which could accommo- 
date the whole voting assembly of a large city. There was, 
too, the problem of the interference with vision caused by the 
presence of interior columns placed at frequent intervals for 
the support of the roof of large buildings. Yet even at a com- 
paratively early period roofed buildings were erected as 
meeting places for the assembly.^®* The remains of buildings 
identified as ecclesiasteria have been discovered at Pxiene 
and Delos, and they will he discussed in the following pages.^"^ 

Collart, PhilUppes (Paris, 1937), vol. of text, p. 332. 

Cf. pp. 62-65. 

The discussion of these buildings and of the bouleuteria in 
Chairter VI has, for the sake of clearness, been divided under four 
headings: Situation, Description, Identification, Date. They will be 
treated in this order, except in a few cases where certain considera- 
tions make it necessary to reverse the order of the last two headings. 
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Pig. 0, PcclefaiasteTion, Priene, from north. 


Fig. 10. Eeclesiasterionj Priene, from southwest. 
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Priene. (Plate VI, Pigs. 9-10) 

SUuation. The Bcclesiasterion here is one of the best 
preserved buildings of its period at this or any other Greek 
sit6.’-“^ It adjoins the Agora on the south, has Athena Street 
and the Theater to the north, a wide corridor and the “ Holy 
Stoa ” to the west, and the Prytaneiun to the east. 

Description. Its onteide walls form an almost perfect 
square, 20.35 m. east-west and 21.06 m. north-south. Like 
most buildings in Priene, its foundations are dug into the side 
hill, so that the seats on the north side rest on the rock ; the 
east and west wings at right angles to it are supported on an 
artificial fill of rubble and gravel. There were sixteen rows 
of seats on the north side and ten on the east and west, and 
they are still complete almost to the top row. A line of stone 
pillars, six on each aide counting the corner pillars twice, 
extends around the top seat on the three sides. They stand 
only ca. 1.50 m. from the outer wall, and in the intervening 
space is a corridor running around the hack of the auditorium. 
The level of the corridor at the north is ca. 3 m. higher than 
at the east and west. Hence, a flight of steps was necessary at 
both the northeast and northwest corners. One door in the 
northwest corner leads from the corridor directly into Athena 
Street, while another in the west side gives access from the 
corridor to the wide stairway which leads from the ISTorth 
Hall of the Agora to Athena Street. 

The seats in the auditorium are divided into three sections 
(.Kt^Ki'Se?) hy four stairways, two of which run east-west just 
inside the “ parodos ” walls, while the other two ascend 
diagonally from the northeast and northwest corners of the 
orchestra.” The stairways and seats are of the regular 
profiles and dimensions for the period. There were no seats 
of honor in the auditorium proper, and only the seats in the 
uppermost row had backs. The open space or orchestra in the 
center of the auditorium is 5 m. x 3.63 m. in area. Except for 
a narrow stone foot-rest next to the lowest row of seats, it 

Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, pp. 210-231. Of. also the reatora- 
tion in Sehede, Die Ruinen non Priene, pp. 63-88, Pig. 78. 
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was unpaYed, and the surface was of stamped clay. In the 
center was an elaborate square altar, now much damaged by 
fire. In addition to various mouldings and other carved 
ornament, each of its four faces bore the bust of a god in 
relief. Two of tliese are certainly Asclepius and Apollo, 
and the others are probably llcrmes and Heracles. The 
“ parodos ” walls which bound the auditorium on the south 
are set slightly obliquely, as is usual in theaters. The rubble 
All, however, continues through them up to the outside south 
wall, and there was a stairway in either parodos leading up to 
the rear corridor. 

In the outside south wall two doors were set symmetrically, 
giving access from the Horth Hall of the Agora. Between these 
doors and directly opposite the orchestra is the most distinc- 
tive featnie of this bnilding, a rectangular niche or esedra 
with a bench on each of its three sides. It had an arched 
window in the center at the back, and there were probably 
other windows in the upper walls at the north and west sides 
of the building. 

The only serious problem in the restoration of the bnilding 
is the roofing. The inner span between the pillars is ca. 
14.50 m., and it is almost certain that there were no other 
supports nearer the center. The exact type of roof construc- 
tion is irnknown, but this span, although rather large for a 
Greek building, certaiuly could have been covered with the 
knowledge of bracing which had been attained by that 
period.^®“ The central part of the exedra must have been open 
to the sky, but there is no doubt that the auditorium as a 
whole was roofed. Later repairs show attempts to strengthen 
the supports, and at some period the pillars were replaced by 
others which were set ca. 3 m. nearer the center. 

Identification. The location of the building among other 

Cl specifications of the complicated loofing problem in the 
approximately contemporaneous Arsenal of Philo at Athens. The 
large amount of burnt wood found in the auditorium at Priene 
points to a considerable amount of timber in the roof. The tiles wore 
set in clay and were painted. 
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public and civil edifices and the arrangement of the execlra 
point to its having been an auditorium for political pur- 
poses. AlsOj on two difierent blocks in the outside -wall of the 
building and at about eye level is the inscription ^ E, 
which is best explained as meaning “ boundary of the eccle- 
sia or “boundary of thei Bcclesiasterion ” (epos 
or epos «KAyo'«wm/pi'ov).^“® Another inscription, on the inner 
side of the south wall just west of the exedra, reads PA, 
which Wiegand takes to mean “ boundary of the platform ” 
(opos Aoyewv). The logeion or speaker’s platform, if there 
actually was one, must have been made of wood and set in the 
space between the benches of the esedra and the altar. It 
is also possible that the orator merely stood on the floor in this 
area, which could then he referred to as the logeion. The 
exedra with its benches facing the rest of the auditorium was 
almost certainly for the accommodation of the presiding 
ofiiceTs and secretaries. It would seat twenty at the most. 
Any other suitable explanation for such an arrangement 
would be difficult to find. 

At first thought, the building seems very small to accommo- 
date the whole voting assembly of the town, for its capacity 
is only ca. six hundred forty. But Wiegand has calculated the 
whole population of Priene at ca. four thousand, which leaves 
two thousand to three thousand free citizens. When women 
and children are counted out, he thinks there would not have 
been more than five hundred voting male citizens. Hence, 
there would he room left in the building for over one hundred 
rural landlords, and it would appear to have been quite ade- 
quate for the assembly of this little town. It is quite likely 
that the council also held its meetings here. No other suitable 


These are the first block above the orthogtate eouvse ia the 
south wall near the exedra and a projecting block in the same course 
in tile east wall. 

For similar inscriptions on walla of buildings in Priene, cf. 
Wiegand and Schrader, op. oit., p. 230 and note 2. On the word 
Xoveioi' cf. D. M. Rohiuson, A.iT.P,, XXV, 1904, p. 191; I. <},, XI®, 
161, 1. 126, p. 63. 
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building was discoTered in the civic center, and this building 
was perhaps also called “ Bouleutenon 

Bede. The Ecelesiasterion is somewhat earlier than the 
contiguous North Hall of the Agora. This is proved by the 
older building technique and by the fact that the north 
wall of the hall shut out a great deal of the light from the 
arched window of the exedra and rendered it partially use- 
less. Hence, the Ecelesiasterion must date from the begin- 
ning of the second or from the third century B. C. No find 
or inscription gives any more specific dating. Some later 
repair is noticeable in the pillars supporting the roof, in the 
exedra, and in the short end pillars of the parodos walls.’-''’^ 

Belas. (Plate VII) 

Situation. The existence of a building called “Bcde- 
siasterion” is well attested in Delian inscriptions.*’® The 
first occurrence of the word is in an inscription of S31 B. C. 
The most useful references, however, are in the inscribed in- 
ventories of the second century B. 0., which list the objects 
stored in the various public buildings. It has been shown that 
the order followed in enumerating these buildings is a topo- 
graphical one, and a good many edifices have been satisfac- 
torily identified with the help of these lists and of known 
buildings. The " oikos near the Ecelesiasterion ” and the 

Cf. p. 162. The excavators call attention to the common 
honorary fornuila in inscribed decrees voting maintenance in the 
Prytaneum and Panionium and a share in the rites and sacrifices “ in 
the louie.’’ They suggest that this has to do with the altar in this 
building. 

B. g., the frugal employment of horizontal eaves. 

The first repair involved a alight increase in the size of pillars 
and shifting them ca. 2 m. inward, so that the roof span was a little 
over 10 m. Later, they were further supported hy buttresses of 
mortar, and heavy and light pillars were alternated. Plve capitals 
from this period are preserved. 

Vallois, B. G. B., LTII, 1929, pp. 278-312, Pi. IX. Cf. the early 
pages of this article for a list and discussion of all the Delian inscrip- 
tions bearing in any way on the BcolesiasieHon (repairs, contents, 
situation, etc. ) . 
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Bcclesiasterion occur in these lists soon after the buildings in 
the precinct of Apollo, immediately after the Thesmophorium, 
and before the JJodeJcatheon.^'^ Vallois therefore concludes 
that they are to be sought north of the precinct of Apollo and 
that they were not far away, since the oihos housed a precious 
collection of works of art belonging to the god. He identifies 
as the remains of the Bcclesiaaterion a complex of walls 
having the Thesmophorium immediately to the west, the por- 
tico of the Artemisium to the south, the “ Edifice nord ” to 
the east, and a street to the north. 

Description. The walls of this building show great variety- 
in material and technique, and there are ohvionsly several 
different periods in their construction. Vallois has come to 
certain conclusions in this regard, and the results, although 
unsatisfactory, are the best that can he done with this maze. 

Period 1 (indicated in solid black). The walls on the 
north and the northern part of the west side of room X belong 
to the earliest known construction on this site. The northern 
one, 14.30 m. long and with a preserved height of ca, 2.60 m., 
is the best constructed and best preserved of any in the build- 
ing. The other is preserved only ca. 6 m. south of their 
junction.^’’'* It is quite impossible to reconstruct the form of 
the building in this period. 

Period S (indicated by / / / ). At this time the building 
consisted of a single long rectangular hall, co. 12 m. x 24 m. 
iu area, comprising room T and the northern two-thirds of 
room STo indications remain as to its interior arrange- 


Inscriptions de D&os, 1417, A, 11. 8ff., 166 B. C.; Hid,, 403, 
11. 26-27, 189 B. C. 

The two Walla are bonded together at the corner. Otherwise, 
one would think that they belonged to different periods, for the 
ooursea of white marble in the northern wall do not continue in the 
western, and the former is 0.65 m. wide, while the latter is only 
0.50 m. The later "walls show an even greater lack of homogeneity. 

The western part of the south wall is almost entirely missing, 
but a few stones seem to make certain its continuation The throahnld 
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ment. A threshold of blue marble for double doors is still 
in situ in the southern wall of room T, and, since it is off the 
asis of that room, Vallois concludes that it belonged to 
Period 2 and that there was probably another placed sym- 
metrically in the western part of the south walld’” 

Period 3 (indicated by W\ ). In this reconstruction the 
■western part of the hall was apparently enlarged so as to 
include the whole area of room X. Vallois assigns to tho 
end of this period or the beginning of the fourth the con- 
struction of an apse 5.10 m. in diameter in the middle of the 
north wall of room He apparently assumes that the 

western part of the south wall of the hall of Period 2 was 
pulled down at this timed’® 


■which gave aooosa to the passage between this building and that to 
the east probably dates in the same period, 

There is a threshold block of similar marble now lymg in the 
northeast corner of room Y. 

It is now impossible to see any trace of this apse. 

Mention is made in the accounts of both 200 and 199 B. 0, 
of an order for white marble parastades for the Ecclesiasterion 
(Inscriptions de DMos, 372, A, 11. 139-144; ibid., 50, 11. 167, 168). 
There were fifty-one pieces with a total measurement of only 
thirty-four ieet. This means that each piece had a dimension, of 
0.222 m. Three sections of parastades and four capitals, ■which 
Vallois associates with those mentioned in the insoriptions, were 
found in and around this building. He concludes that the dimension 
mentioned refers to tho height of the capitals. This is 0.21 m. and 
comes nearest to that required. Since there were fifty-one o! them 
(an odd number), he believes that the parastades stood against the 
wall all around the Ecoleslasterion and were not arranged in rows 
in the interior. The large number would go best with the period 
when the greatest space was enclosed, i. e. Period 3. This would 
give them an axial interval of 1.68 m. It is doubtful, however, if it 
can he deduced from the inscription that there were fifty-one com- 
plete parastades in the Ecoleslasterion. The fifty-one pieces may 
have been sections or drums and may have belonged to a much 
smaller number of interior supports. Vallois also found a part of a 
parastas and a capital which are not rectangular in section, hut 
in the form of a parallelogram, and he assigns them to a slightly 
later period, when the apse was built and parastades were supposedly 
set in it. 


8 
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Period J/.. This comprises only minor alterations in the 
court immediately to the south of the main halld’^” 

Period S. In this period the wall which separates rooms 
X and Y was builtd®" The larger western division (X) mea- 
sures 16.60 m. X 14.50 m. A large, covered statue base or 
naislcos was built against its north wall at the center. This 
naiskos has a mixed entablature with triglyphs and dentils, 
supported on two Ionic columns and two pilasters. In it stood 
a great bronze statue, probably that of an emperor. The 
space against the wall to the west of the naiskos is now occu- 


The eastern wall was continued south in a narrower wall as 
far as the portico of the Artemisium. Vallois says that access to 
the court was gained through a door in this wall. The only threshold 
preserved in this wall is of grey granite and is directly opposite the 
eastward continuation of the south wall of room X. This door cannot 
have been in use after the east-west wall was completed, for the wall 
ia still preserved slightly above the level of the threshold. Hence, 
Vallois must be mistaken in attributing this wall in its present form 
to a period earlier than the north-south wall. It might have been 
demolished when the north-south wall was constructed and rebuilt 
considerably later on the same line. The only other possibility would 
be that the threshold was re-used in the wall and that there was 
never a door at that point. 

Vallois believes that the expressions “ G-raphai,” " the Graphai in 
the Hcclesiasterion,” and “the oifcos next to the Eccleaiasterion,” 
which often occur in inscriptions, all refer to the same building — 
that immediately to the east of the Ecolesiasterion and formerly 
called the idifioe nord. He argues that the expression “ in the 
Ecclesiaaterion ” would have been used until the continuation of 
the east wall was built, for up to that time the building was included 
in the same temenos as the Ecclesiasterion. After their separation, 
“near the Ecolesiasterion” was the correct designation. Hence, an 
inscription of 250 B. 0, {Inscriptions de DSlos, 287 A, 11. 52, 53 ) , 
which has to do with repairs to doors “ near the Graphs ” and the 
setting of a water basin nearby, probably refers to the doors giving 
access to the corridor between the two buildings. It would be 
through these that those going into the Ecclesiasterion entered and 
washed in the iustral water in the basin. 

This wall ia obviously built up against the north wall and 
therefore ia later, hut it ia difficult to distinguish it in any way from 
its southern continuation, which is assigued to Period 3. 
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pied by iour stone benches with backs, and east of the naiskos 
there is another bench. They originally belonged to the 
Theater. It wonld seem that this period, rather than 3 or 4 
as Vallois believes, would be the logical time for the con- 
struction of the apse in this room. The main entrance or 
entrances must have been in the south wall.^®^ 

The smaller room (Y), which measures 11.90 m. s 9. 57 m., 
also has a base, presumably for a statue, in the center of its 
north side. A support for another Theater seat lies in it, but 
it is not in situ. 

Identificaiion. This rests almost entirely on epigraphical 
information as to the general situation, and the relative situ- 
ation in regard to other known buildings.^®^ There is no 
strong internal evidence to support the identification. With 
the possible exception of the pilasters, various repairs which 
are mentioned in inscriptions cannot be identified in the 
ruins of this building. Moreover, the changes in the building 
in the different periods are hard to explain, if it was always a 
permanent auditorium. Its form in Period 1 cannot be 
determined. In Period 2 the building might have served the 
purpose, preferably with the addition of a row of central 
supports. But it is difficult to see how the auditorium could 
have been adapted so as to make use of the increased space in 
Period 3. The axial balance of the whole building would 
have been disturbed, especially if the apse in the south wall 
of room X was constructed in this period. 

The large room X of Period 5, with the apse in the south 
wall, has the mo.st intelligible plan for an auditorium.^®“ It 

It could not have been at the north or east, for the walls there 
are preserved to a considerable height and show no sign of any gap, 
The wall is low at the west, and there are indications that a door 
may have been located on that side. But this cannot have been the 
main entrance, since it opens on a very narrow alloy. Hence, it must 
have been in the south and was prohahly west of the apse, since the 
wall is preserved for several courses at the cast. 

Cf . the section on situation. The other identifications are 
themselves not absolutely sure hut are generally accepted. 

It Was apparently a hind of heroum. Cf. a similar later use of 
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doubtless had other seats in addition to those preserved. 
Yallois sees in the building of this period the assembly place 
for those “ living in the island/’ and he suggests that room X 
was for the Athenians, while room Y was a chapel and as- 
sembly place for the other residents. 

Date. The following is a tabic of Vallois’ dating of the 
various periods in the construction. 

1st half of fifth century B. G. f — construction of an assembly hall 
east of tbe Thesmophorinm (i. e. Period 1). 

402-394 B. C. — conatmetiou of Edifice nori (sacred to Artemis?). 

Pourtli century or beginning of third century B. 0. — construction of 
Period 2, ddi/icc noi'd annexed to Ecclesiasterion. 

Middle of thiid century B. 0 — construction of Period 3. 

ott. 200 B. C. — addition of piiraatades. 

102-1 07 B. 0. ? — construction of apse with parastades in south 
wall of room X. 

190-150/6 B, C. — construction of Period 4. 

First century B. C. ? — construction of Period 6. 

End of first century B. C. — construction in room X of naiskoa for 
imperial statue { ?) ; placing of benches taken from the 
Theater, 

Christian times — room X apparently used as a church or baptis- 
tery. 


part of the Bouleuterion at Mantinea (p. 200) and part of the 
Metroum at Athens (pp. 270-271), 



CHAPTER V 


THE EEDEEAL LEAGUES 

The federal movement is one of the most mteresting of 
Greek political developments, and the numerous leagues, 
varying greatly in the details of organization and in the scope 
of their activities, have received considerable attention.’- An 
essay on the political meeting places of the Greeks must in- 
clude an attempt to systematize the available evidence as to 
tlio cities, and, where possible, the exact building or other 
arrangement in ■vvdiich the councils and assemblies of these 
leagues weie convened,^ The most workable system seems to 
bo an alphabetical arrangement according to the names of the 
variouvS leagues. The list which follows is by no means ex- 
haustive, but is designed to cover all the important leagues for 
which there is pertinent information in the period of political 
independence.’’ There will be no attempt to separate the 
various types of federal organizations, e. g. (a) those created 
by, and existing for the purposes of a king or tyrant, as the 


’ Cf. eapeeially Freeman, History of Federal Government in Greece 
and Italy (London, 1893) ; Swohotia, Hermann’s Lehrhnch der grieoh- 
ischen Anliqnitdlen, I, 3, pp. 208-443; FougSres, in Daremberg- 
Saglio, op. cit., s. a. “Koinon”; Tarn, C.A.H., VII, ch. 6, and his 
bibliography on pp. 883, 884. 

“ No attempt will bo made here, as in the case of the city counoila 
and assemhhes, to keep separate the meeting places of the league 
councils and assemblies. In the federal leagues, much more than in 
tile individual cities, they blend into one another, and it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish a large representative council from a re- 
stricted assembly. Also, the words used by various ancient authors 
to designate the various types of political body are olten confusing. 
No original research has been attempted on the question of chron- 
ology, hut the opinion of the most competent authorities has been 
accepted. 

’ The -word usually used in Greek to designate these bodies is (coiviv, 
and this generally has been translated " league.” 
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early Magnesian league; ■* (b) those developed out of cantonal 
communeSj as the Aetolian league; and (c) those formed by 
a combination of sovereign cities, as the Achaean league. A 
separate section has been devoted to Panhellenic leagues, and 
another to the Delphic ilmphietyony. 

Achaean League. There was a league of twelve Achaean 
cities at least as early as the first half of the fourth century 
B. C.® At that time it appears to have been chiefly a religious 
Amphietyony, with headquarters at the famous sanctuary of 
Poseidon at Helice.“ But it also had political interests, and 
the center of its political organization seems from the first to 
have been at Aegium.^ The meeting place at Aegium was the 
Amarium, the sanctuary of Zeus “Amarius” ('A^dpto?).® 
The frequent variants of this epitheton have given philologists 
a considerable amount of trouble.” Polybius speaks of the 

* Demetrius Polioroetes, about 293 B. C., founded the city of Deme- 
trias, which became tlie capital and meeting place of the so-called 
Magnesian league. But this was really a kind of synoeoisin, since all 
the other cities of the league were reduced to the position of demes 
(cf. I.G., IX, 1109). Cf. P. Stahlin, Dae Helleiwsohe Thessalien, 
pp. 68 fE. 

' Cf. Polybius, II, 41, 

“Strabo, VIII, 7, 2; Pauaanias, VII, 24, 6. 

“ Preeman believed it likely that the political capital was at 
Helice until its destruction in S73 B. C. (of. Strabo and Pausanias, 
!ou, oit.). But this is sufficiently refuted by Livy’s statement 
(XXXVIII, 30, 2) that meetings were held at Aegium “ a principio ” 
and by Polybius’ account {II, 39, 8) of the formation of a league 
before 371 B. C. in Magna Graeeia, in which the organization of the 
Achaean league was copied and a league headquarters, called 
" Amarium,” was built like the one at Aegium. Hence, the Amarium 
at Aegium must have been the meeting place of the Achaean league 
at least aa early as the first quarter of the fourth century B. C. 
Also, a passage in Diodorus Siculus (XV, 49) suggests that the 
early meetings of the league were held elsewhere than at Helice, and 
that this sanctuary was not common ground. 

” Strabo, VIII, 7, 3 and 6. He uses the expression fiXo-os, but this 
word does not necessarily mean literally a grove. The common type 
of bronze coins of the league represents a standing Zeus Amarius with 
a Nike and scepter (Seltmnn, GreeJe Coins, p. 266). 

' 'Apviptos, 'Afiipios, 'Op6ptos, 'Oflipios and others occur; of. Joni> in 
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“Homarion ” ('OjjApwv) at Aegium/® and the resulting iorm 
of the god’s epitheton would be Homarius (‘0/iapto?). This 
form has an interesting connection with a passage in which 
Pausanias tells of a sanctuary of Zeus ‘‘ Eomagyrius ” 
('O/iayd/jtos' = the Assembler) This precinct was down by 
the sea at Aegium, and in it were statues of Zeus, Aphrodite, 
and Athena. Zeus, says Pausanias, was given the title 
“ Assembler ” because at this place Agamemnon had assembled 
the most eminent men of Greece to deliberate on war against 
Troy. Hence, this would be the logical place for the Achaean 
league to choose as its meeting place. Strabo says that the 
Achaeans, as did the lonians before them, dealt with affairs 
of common interest in the Amarium.^® This emphasizes the 
tradition behind the meeting place in Aegium, and it is quite 
likely that ’Agdpios = = 'OpApio's — 

The Amarium, then, appears to have been the same as 
Pausanias’ sanctuary of Zeus Homagyrius, and a few more 
details about the meeting place can now be added. It was 
down by the sea near other sanctuaries and contained statues 
of Zeus, Aphrodite, and Athena.^'* In it there was a hema 


Loeb edition of Strabo, IV, p. 214, note, and references cited there. 
Meineke and Kramer would read in Strabo, 'hp&pwv. 

V, 93, 1 0. VII, 24, 2. Loc. cit. 

This equation ia suggested in Liddell and Scott, op. cit,, a. v. 
“ ’Apdpios.” The epitheton “ Amarius ” ia usually derived from the 
Aeolic and Doric form for iipipio^, and so would designate the divinity 
of the broad daylight. Apparently, the earlier title " Homagyrius ” 
was popularly changed into “ Homarius ” (the Joiner-together) ; later 
Homarius and Hamarius or Amarius were equated, although there is 
apparently no semantic connection. Cf. Parnell, Cults of the Creek 
States, I, p. 43; Cook, Zeus, I, pp. 16, 17. 

Livy (XXXVIII, 30, 3) was puzzled as to the reason why all the 
league meetings wore hold at Aegium. Ho decided that it was owing 
either to the importance of the city or to its convenience, hut a 
more convincing reason now appears. 

** Pausanias, loa. oil. The official oath of the Achaean league was 
sworn “ by Zeus Amarius, Athena Amaria, Aphrodite, and all the 
gods” (Collitz, Sammlung der grieoMsohen Dialekt-Inachriften, 11, 
1634, 11. 7-9). 
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for the speakers, and an altar of Hestia beside which stelae 
inserihed with league decrees were sotd“ In addition, it may 
he taken for granted that some provision, probably of a simple 
nature, was made for the seating of the ordinary members 
of the assembly. They were numerous, probably several 
thousands, and there can be no question of their meeting in 
the temple of the god. Indeed, his precinct must have been 
quite large to accommodate them. 

The league was dissolved toward the end of the fourth 
century B. 0., hut it began to be organized again in 380 B. C. 
By the middle of the third century B. C. its power was being 
felt, and it was joined by several cities of the northern Pelo- 
ponnese, including Sicyon, Corinth, Argos, Megalopolis, and 
at one time even Messene. Its fortunes varied, but it was 
always important until it shared the fate of all the Greek 
leagues, being dissolved by Mummius in 146 B. C. During 
its fioncU there are frequent references to the places where the 
league held its meeting. The executive bodies consisted of : 
(1) a general representative council (cuiwSos, eKKXrjcrla) of 
great size, which held two regular meetings a year in April 
and September; (3) an advisoiy council (/3ouA»;) ; (3) an 
extraordinary full assembly (jovyKXtjTO'i) which passed on 
alliances, peace, and war; (4) an annual mass meeting to 
conduct the elections.’-’ 

Until the early years of the second century B. 0. Aegium 
was the regular meeting place of all these bodies. Yet, even 
before this date, there are instances of a league assembly meet- 
ing elsewhere. In 318 B. C. an assembly was convened “ ac- 
cording to the laws ■” at Aegium, but Philip, since he wished 
to favor Aratus and saw the Achaeans ill-disposed, had it 

Plutarch, Cleomenes, 25, 2. 

I'PoIyhius, V,'93, 10; Kern, Die Insohriften von Magnesia am 
Maeander, no. 39, 11. 38, 37. 

These terms and others are used, often inaccurately, by the 
various authorities, and a good deal of confusion still exists in this 
regard. An attempt has been made in the following notes to specify, 
where possible, the kind of assembly and date, as well as the source 

Tnat^ri 1. 
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translerred to Sicyon, the home town of Aiatusd® This 
appears not to have been one of the regular assemblies but an 
extraordinary one called at Philip’s special request, and it is 
clear that even in that case Aegium was the regular and lawful 
place to convene. Other meetings, probably for special pur- 
poses and of the extraordinary category, were held at Sicyon 
and at Argos,®'’ and a meeting was arranged to take place at 
Lerna.®^ 

In 189 E. C. a movement was launched to take away from 
Aegium the right to be the seat of all the regular league meet- 
ings. Livy writes of it : 

The consul [Fabiua] . . . crossed to the Peloponnesus whither the 
Aegians especially . . . had long been summoning him. Prom the 
heginniiig of tlie Achaean League the meetings of the assemWy had 
all been called for Aegium, whether this was a tribute to the im- 
portance of the city or the convenience of the place, This custom 
Philopoemon, in this year for the first time, was trying to break 
down, and was preparing to propose a law that the meetings 
should he held in all of the cities which belonged to the Achaean 
League in rotation. And, at the approach of the consul, when the 
damhirgi of the cities called the meeting at Aegium, Philopoemen — 
he was then praetor — summoned it at Argos. When it was clear 
that almost all would assemble there, the consul, although he fa- 
voured the cause of the Aegians, also went to Argos; when the argu- 
ment had. begun there and he saw that the Aegian case was weaker, 
he gave up his purpose.““ 

There can be no doubt but that this agitation for a change 
was successful; it is noticeable that, when the place of meeting 
is specified, the overwhelming namher of assemblies after this 
date took place in cities other than Aegium. From 188 B. C. 
until 146 B. C. mention is made of two meetings of the league 


Polybius, V, 1, 6-10. 

“In 223 B. C., Plutarch, Aratm, 41, 1; 198 B.C., Livy, XXXII, 
19, 6. 

Co. 224 B. C., Plutarch, Oleomenea, 17, 1 ; 200 B. C., Livy, 
XXXI, 25, 2. 

Co. 224 B. G., Plutarch, ibid., 16, 2. 

“VXXVTTT 30,1-6. 
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at Megalopolis,^^ three at Sicyoii,^^ three at Argos/® four at 
Ooriiith/“ one at Clitor/^ and two at Aegium/® One of the 
meetings held at Sicyon is said to have met in the Theater.®® 
Clearljj Aegium had been dispossessed of the exclusive 
right to be the meeting place of the league. It can hardly he 
determined whether the proposed rotating system was carried 
out rigidly, but, with the considerable mass of available data, 
it is perhaps significant that there is no certain ease of the 
same city having been the meeting place in two consecutive 
years.®® The frequent changes in. the status of many of the 
cities in respect to the league would probably have dislocated 
any regular system of rotation. Also, it is fairly clear that 
the agitation for a move from Aegium was a matter of petty 
jealousy on the part of members from other cities; in the 
very next year, 188 B. C., the first meeting was held at 
Megalopolis, the home city of Philopoemen who engineered 
the change.®^ One phrase in Polybius’ description of this 
meeting is of special interest. When confusion arose in con- 
nection with an alliance with Ptolemy, he says that no one 
replied, but all babbled among themselves and the “ bouleu- 


Ni/nodos, 183/2 B. C., Polyliiua, XXIII, 16, 12. This is called 
the “second session” and no doubt refers to the second of the two 
annual meetings. Hid., XXII, 9, 6. 

^^Synkletos (f), 1S3/2 B. C., ibid., XXIII, 17, 5; 170/69 B. 0., 
ibid., XXVIII, 13. 9; synMetos, 160/8 B.C., ibid., XXIX, 24, 6. 

188/7 B.G., XXII, 10, 2; bouie, 172/1 B. G., ibid., 
XXVII, 2, 11; synktetos, I. <?., VII, 411, 1. 12. 

Synodos, 169/8 B. C., Polybius, XXIX, 23, 8; synodos, 1S6/6 
B. C., ibid., XXXIII, 16, 2; synodos, ca. 156 B. C., I. VII, 411, 
1. 7; 147/6 B.C., Polybius, XXXVHI, 12, 2. 

^’’Synodos, 184/180 B. C., fragment in. Btittner-Wobst edition of 
Polybius, IV, p. 90. 

=“Bo«l4 169 B. C,, Polybius, XXVIII, 3, 10 and Livy, XLIII, 17, 
4; 147 B. 0., Polybius, XXXVin, 10, 4. 

^<‘Ibid., XXIX, 26, 2. 

Argos seems to have had a majority of the meetings of the bo^U, 
Corinth and Megalopolis of the synodos, and Sicyon of the synkle- 
tos; bnt the surviving indications may be misleading in this regard. 

«76id„XXll,7,2 and 14. 
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teriou ” "was full of uncertainty.*^ Polybius does not elsewhere 
use the word “ bouleuterion ” abstractly to designate the meet- 
ing or meeting place^ and it is likely that in this passage the 
word refers to an actual building which was so called. He was 
a native of Megalopolis and knew the city perfectly ; with him 
the mention of a bouleuterion there, which could accommodate 
the synodos of the league, could mean only the Thersilium, 
the “'Bouleuterion of the Ten Thousand” described by 
Pausanias.** 

The league was later restored by the Komans, and Pau- 
sanias says that in his day (the second century A. D.) the 
Achaean assembly met at Aegium.*'-' Thus, the Amarium 
appears to have finally reasserted its time-honored prerogative. 

AdoUan L&ague?^ This league seems, from the language 
of Thucydides, to have been in existence as early as the fifth 
century B. C. Its period of importance, however, dates from 
a reorganization in 321 B. C. until its suppression by the 
Eomans in 168 B. C. 

Its assemlily met tw'ice a year, before and after the cam- 
paigning season. The autumn meeting, called “ the Thermum 
assembly” (-^ t-Sv ©^/iocmv truraSo?), took place about the time 
of the equinox, and at it the elections were held.** As might 
be concluded from the name, this assembly was held regularly 
at Thermum.*’ The spring meeting was called “ the Panae- 
tohan assembly” (to IIowmtoAjw) .*® 

Two passages in which Livy refers to a Fanaeiolicum con- 
cilium and a Pylaicum concilium have been responsible for a 

Hid; XXII, 0, 8. 

““ Of. pp. 200-204. There is a question as to whether the Thersilium 
was rebuilt after the Spartan sack in 222 B. C.j this would indicate 
that it was. 

“VII, 24, 4. 

“ Of. especially Holleaux, B. 0. B,, XXIX, 1805, pp. 302-372. 

“ Polybius, IV, 37, 2; ibid., V. 8, 5-8) Strabo, X, 3, 2. 

“’Polybius, XVIII, 48, S) called ecolesia, ibid., XXVIII. 4, 1. 

““ These are distinguished in several inscribed decrees of the 
league. Of. Dittenberger, op. oit., 698, D, 1. 2) ibid., 583, 1. 2; f. (?., 
IX, 411. 
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■widespread misconception regarding the meetings of this 
league.^'® It has been stated that Fylaicum concilium refers 
to meetings of the Aetolian league held at Thermopylae and 
so must have had some connection with the meetings of the 
Delphic Amphictyony, which were held there and so came to 
he called PyUea,.^° It is quite clear, however, that Livy mis- 
understood the text of Polybius, confusing Thermum and 
Thermopylae, and so translated the Thermum assembly to 
mean the meeting of the Amphictyony at Thermopylae.*^ 

It has been noted that Thermum was the meeting place of 
the autumn assembly. Polybius tells of the splendid fair and 
religious gathering which took place there annually, along 
with the election of new league magistrates.*^ The temple 
of Apollo at Thermum was the religious center of all the 
cantonal communities of Aetolia, and it is not surprising that 
it became the scene of important political gatherings. Numer- 
ous inscribed decrees of the league have been found in excava- 
tions there,*® and Khomaios believes that the building in which 
it met has been found.** This building could not have ac- 
commodated the assembly but may have been used for the 
meetings of the league council, which became very powerful 
in its later history. The' number of this council is not certain, 
but it was over thirty and may have been more than five 
hundred fifty.*® 

The meeting place of the Panaitolihon has not been identi- 
fied. Holleaux thinks that its meetings at Naupactus were 
not regular ones, and he concludes that this assembly had no 
fixed place of meeting. But, on the contrary, notices of 
meetings at Naupactus give the impression that this was 


XSXI, 32, 3 and 4; XXXIII, 35, 8 and 9. 

“ Cf: pp. 120-121. 

** Cf. Livy, XXXIII, 36, 8 and 9 with Polyhiua, XVIII, 48, 6. 

‘*V, 8, 6-8 i V, 9, 2. 

Soteriades, Deliion, I, 1916, pp. 45-68. Also, the federal coinage 
was pxohahly issued there (cf. Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins 
in the British Museum, [Theasatj/ and Aetolial, p. 58). 

** Cf. pp. 247, 248. « Polybius, XX, 1. “ Livy, XLV, 28, 7. 
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quite the regular thing. The Macedonians speak of the envied 
independence of the Aetolians who meet at Naupactus to 
deliberate on peace and war;^' a general is said to have pre- 
vented a declaration of war in an assembly at Naupactus;^® 
and the Romans acquaint the Aetolians at Naupactus with 
certain news, just as they do the Achaeans at Aeginm and 
the Epirotes at Phoenice.^“ Hence, it is quite probable that 
the spring assembly was regularly held there. 

A meeting of the Aetolians with the Macedonians is said to 
have taken place at Trichinian Heraclea, but this was almost 
certainly a special meeting held in the most convenient place.'® 
Two references to meetings of the Aetolians with the Romans 
at Hypata suggest that it was a more usual place in which to 
hold special conferences.^^ 

Aoarnanian League. Some sort of league of Acarnanian 
cities seems already to have been of long standing in the fifth 
century B. 0. Thucydides speaks of a place called Olpae, 

a stronghold on the hill near the sea, which the Acarnaniana had 
fortiflod and had at one time used as a common tribunal of justice.'* 

Doubtless the meetings held there dealt with political as well 
as judicial matters of common interest. But the fortifica- 
tion of this spot points to its having been primarily a rallying 
point in time of danger. 

In the early fourth century B. 0. Stratus was the federal 

"Hid., XXXI, 29, 8. This speech was made in a debate at the 
Panaitolikon, hut the meeting place in this particular case ia not 
specifically stated. 

“ im., XXXI, 40, 9. 

" Polybius, XVI, 27, 4. This would suggest that some, at least, 
of the federal officials resided in Naupactus, since it is unlikely 
that the Achaean, Aetolian, and Epirote leagues would all be meet- 
ing at the same time. That Naupactus was the Aetolian capital ia 
also suggested by a message sent by Ceos jointly to the Naupactians 
and tlie synedroi of the Aetolians ( Z. (?., XII (6), 632, 11. 2-4). 

Livy, XXXIII, 3, 7. 

"Polybius, XX, 9, 0; XXI, 4, 7. 

"ITT, 105, 1. 
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capital of Acainania and the meeting place of the league.'^'' 
It 'was already the greatest city of the district in the fifth 
century B. C. and "was the logical ehoice.^'^ It no douht eon- 
tinned as capital until the third quarter of the third century 
B. 0., when the league was for a time dissolwed hy the 
Aetolians. 

In 221 B. C. the league was restored, but the Aetolians 
retained Stratus, and Leucas was chosen as the new capital. 
Livy makes it clear that during the late third and early second 
century B. 0. Leucas was the league capital and that thither 
all the people regularly gathered for their assemblies.®® A 
specific meeting is mentioned there at the beginning of the 
second century B. C.®° 

Then, in the second quarter of the century the assembly 
was apparently meeting at Thyreum, and no sessions at Leucas 
are recorded,®^ Perhaps the damaged state of Leucas after 
197' B. C. was responsible for this change. At any rate, it 
would not have been available after the defeat of Perseus in 
168 B. C.j since at that time it was separated from league 
territory."® 

Arcadian League. That there was an early league of 
Arcadian cities is proved hy a series of coins struck at Heraea, 
which would then seem to have been the chief city of the 
district."" Also, an archaic inscription indicates the existence 


"“Xenophon, Sellenica, IV, 6, 4. Gardner [op. cit., Introduction, 
p. 52) says that it was apparently at Stratus that the league first 
minted its coins. 

'* Thucydides, II, 80, 8. 

""XXXIII, 17, 1; XXXVI, 11, 9. 

"» 104 B. G., Livy, XXXIII, 10, 3, 

170/69 B.O., Polyhius, XXVIII, 5, 1; Livy, XLIII, 17, 6. Gard- 
ner (op, cit., p, 54) mentions that silver coins of a type identical 
with those of the league hut of a some-what later style appear at 
Thyreum, and thi-s provides additional evidence that it had become 
the league capital. 

“ Cf. Livy, XLV, 31. 

" Gardner, op. cit. [I’eloponnesits], pp. 169-173. 
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of an early AmpMctyony of Arcadian cities with headquarters 
at the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea.'"' 

Hence, Epaminondas was only giving more concrete form 
to a federal movement which already existed, when in 370 
B. C. he reorganized the Arcadian league and founded a new 
federal capital, called Megalopolis. The league machinery 
consisted of a great voting assembly, in all probability a 
regular council, and an executive committee of fifty demi- 
ourgoi. League meetings were held regularly in Megalopolis.”^ 
Pausanias says ; 

Not far from the theater [in Megalopolis] are left foundations of 
the council house huilt for the Ten Thousand Arcadians, and called 
Therailium after the man who dedicated 

The remains of the Theisilinm have been located and 
examined, and it has been established that it would have held 
ca. six thousand persons seated.”” This was doubtless ample 
space for the league assembly, since ,uupt'ot was used loosely 
for any large number. There is no reason to believe, with 
some early scholars, that this was the meeting place only of 
the council and that the Theater was used for the assembly. 
Megalopolis also had a Bouleuteriou in the Agora on the other 
side of the river, but this was probably a much smaller 
building and would have been the headquarters of the city 
government.”* 

This league broke up ca. 330 B. G., but it was revived and 
persisted, with periods of dependency on the Achaean league, 
at least as late as 2M B. C.®” It has been noticed that the 
Thersilium was apparently used in the second century B. C. 
by the assembly of the Achaean league when meeting at 
Megalopolis,”” 


““ J?. O.S., XIII, 1889, pp. 281-293; I. (?., V”, 3. 

Demosthenes, On the False Embassy, 11; Harpooration, s.v. 

‘ iiipioi iv MeviXs irdXei.” 

VIII, 32, 1. 

““ Of. pp. 200-204. "'Gardner, op. oil., pp. 173-170. 

Of. p. 161. Cf. p. 103. 
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Athenian QonfederacyA'’ Under Spartan pressure, Athens 
began in SIS B. 0. to renew her former confederation on 
completely new lines. A new federal body, “ the synedrium 
of the allies,” worked conjointly with the Athenian assembly 
and council. This synedrium, in which Athens was not 
represented^ sat permanently at Athens,^® It is often men- 
tioned in literature and inscriptions, but its exact meeting 
place in the city is obscure. The only suggestion is in a 
passage where Aeschines says that, after the assembly had 
been adjourned, Philip’s ambassadors proceeded to administer 
the oaths to the allies in the Strategeum at Athens.®” It 
might be supposed that the members of the synedrium went 
hack to their regular meeting place for this ceremony. The 
Strategeum was apparently situated in the Agora near the 
Bouleuterion and other civic buildings, but there is no inior- 
mation as to its size or form.’® 

This confederacy flourished in the early years after its 
formation, but by 366 B. 0. many of the allies had deserted, 
and only an unimportant residue remained to he dissolved 
by Philip a few years later. 

Boeotian League. There was an early league of Boeotian 
cities, which was mainly religious in purpose. It seems to 
have centered around the sanctuary of Itonian Athena, which 
lay in the plain just outside Coronea. Strabo says that these 
gatherings were called " Panboeotian ” (Ha/AjdotuTia), and he 
speaks as if they had been discontinued in his day (fi.rst cen- 
tury B. G.).’'^ Pausanias makes it clear that by Ms time 


This is the second league headed by Athens, For the first, cf. 
under Delian league. 

Diodorus Siculus, XV, 28, 3 and 4; I. Q., II“, 96; Isocrates, On 
the Peace, 23. 

““ On the False Embassy, 85. But he is speaking of events which 
took place after Athens had lost many of her allies and when the 
synedrium must have been quite small. 

Cf. Judeioh, op, cit., pp. 346, 347. 

” IX, 2, 29. 
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(second century A. D.) they had been revived.’'^ He men- 
tions statues ol Itonian Athena and of Zens in the temple.'® 

The gatherings at Coronea apparently had a political aspectj 
hut in the period of the greatness of the Boeotian league 
Thebes vas the capital and meeting place of the league as- 
sembly and council.'* Probably they -were convened respec- 
tively in the Theater and on the Cadmea^ as were the 
corresponding city bodies.'® 

Thus, it appears that the earliest meetings were held at 
Coronea and that it continued to be the religious center of 
the league. But Thebes soon became the political center and 
remained so, with some short interruptions, until the dissolu- 
tion of the league by the Romans. By Pauaanias’ time 
Coronea was once more the center of a league with little but 
nominal political power. 

Qancm League, Strabo says; 

And near the city [of Stratonicea] is the temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus 
[of the Golden Sword], the common possession of all Cerians, 
whither tliey gather both to offer sacrifice and to deliberate on their 
common interests. Their League [criffrijiiaJ, which consists of vil- 
lages, is called “ Ohrysaorian." ” 

Chalcidic “ League.” This federation was formally organized 
in the third quarter of the fifth century B. 0. and continued 
to grow in infinence, with the exception of a short period of 
Spartan intervention in 379 B. C., nntil its defeat and sup- 
pression by Philip of Macedon in 348 B. 0." It had its 

” IX, 34, 1. 

Straho (IX, 2, 33) also says that an Amphiotyonic council used 
to convene at Ouchestus in the territory of Haliartus on a height 
bare of trees, with a sacred precinct of Poseidon nearby. 

''‘Diodorus Siculus, XV, 80, Ij Livy, XXXIII, 1, 1. 

Of. pp. 61, 164. 

XIV, 2, 25. 

Of. West, The Sistory of the Ohaloidic I/eague (Madison, 1918) ; 
Gude, A Bisiory of Olynthus, pp. 18ff.; Eobinson and Clement, 
Olynthus, IX, pp. 118-126 j Eobinson in P, W., XVIII, s. v, Olynthm, 
327-328. Eobinson thinks it was a State {Einheitsataat), not a, League. 


9 
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lieadqnarlerB at Olynthus.’’® The public building there -which 
may have been an assembly hall foi political deliberation can 
hardly have been the meeting place of this State, since it 
went out of use before the end of the fifth century B. 0.™ 

Cretan League}^ In 331 B. C. Cnossus and Gortyna had 
succeeded in organizing all the cities of Crete, -with the single 
exception of Lyttus, into a league under their presidency.®’- 
A decree dealing -with the founding of Magnesia on the Mae- 
ander, -which the Magnesians presented falsely as issued by 
the Cretan league, dates to the end of the third century B. C. 
and shows that at that time league meetings -were being 
held “ in Bilcon in the sanctuary of ApoUo Bilconins.” 
The exact site of Bilcon is unknown, but it may be conjec- 
tured that it was a mere village which had gro-wn up around 
the sanctuary, and, to judge from other known meeting 
places of the league, it was probably not far from Cnossus 
or Qortyna. 

The league continued to function at least into the third 
quarter of the second century B. 0. A decree passed by it 
some time in this period proves the existence of a league 
assembly (kowov) and council {avveSptov) and specifies that 
they -were meeting at Cnossus.*® 

In 67 B. G. Crete was conquered by the Homans, and soon 
afterwards the league was restored, although stripped of 
almost all its political power. In this period the league capi- 
tal and meeting place was Gortyna.*^ Cnossus, the former 

’“Thucydides, I, 58, 2; implied in Xenophon, JTellenicA, V, 2, 15; 
and clear from numismatic evidence (Eobinson and Clement, Olynihus, 
IX, pp. 166-160). 

Cf. p. 235. Professor Eobinson suggests that the Ohalcidian 
council met in the stoa-like building (A TV, 10) which he excavated at 
Olynthtis on the North Hill, A. J. A., XXXIX, 1935, pp. 217-219, 

““ Cf. especially M. van der Mijnsbrugge, The Cretan Koinon. 

Polybius, IV, 53, 4. 

““Kern, op. cit, no. 20, 11. 2-4. 

“’/.G., XII (3), 254. 

““ I. Cf., VII, 1589 ; SvOTonos, jffumismatique de la Crite Ancieime, 
I, pp. 349-362. 
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capital, liad been destioyed by tbe Eomans, and Gortyna was 
its natural successor. 

Delian League. This well-known confederacy was formed 
in 478 B. C. under the leadership of Athens. The cities of 
which it was composed had a common treasury, and a com- 
mon council (otjVoSos) met regularly in the sanctuary of 
Apollo on Delos.®^ This was a central and natural capital 
for a league made up mainly of Ionic cities, and it, like many 
other league meeting places, had the advantage of being 
under the patronage of a famous cult. 

Athens, however, increased her gradual transformation of 
the league into an empire by the transfer in 454 B. 0. of the 
league treasury from Delos to her own Acropolis. This was 
done at the suggestion of the Samians in the league council 
and was perhaps the last act of that body. The climax came 
in 449 B. C. alter the Peace of Callias.®“ 

Epiroie League. Epirus became a confederate state be- 
tween 338 and 331 B. C. Its capital was Phoenice, the 
largest and wealthiest city in the whole region.®’’ This is in- 
dicated by the way the Eomans passed on official news to the 
Epirotes at Phoenice, just as to the Achaeans at Aegium and 
the Aetolians at Naupactus.'® Also, an inscription of the 
second century B. C. preserves this formula : " the league of 
the Epirotes about Phoenice ” (to kowov twv ’H.mip'jiriav [tuv] 

•Trepl $0£vtKy[v).®® 

Euboean League. In the middle of the fourth century B. C. 
Callias of Chalcis attempted to form a council of Euboic 
cities meeting at Chalcia,*® but this cannot be called a con- 

Thucydides, I, 96, 2. 

Plutarch, Pericles, 12, 1 and 2. Gf. Wade-Gery, Sarvard Stud. 
01. Phil,, Suppl. I, 1940, pp. 121-156; Meritt, in The Oreek Politioal 
Earperience (Studies in honor of Prentioe) , Princeton, 1941, pp. 62-68. 

” Polybius, II, 6, 8; II, 8, 4. 

»» In 201 B. G,; cf. Polybius, XVI, 27, 4, 

““ Dittenberger, op. cit., 653 A, no, 4. A special conference with 
the Epirotes was called by the Eomans in 172 B. C. at Qitana (Livy, 
XLIII, 38, 1). 

Aeschines, Against Otesiphon, 89, 94. 
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ceited ledeial movement. Again^ in 194 B. G. QuinctiuSj the 
Roman legate, summoned a conference of all Euboean cities to 
meet at Chalcis.”'- There can be no doubt that this city was 
the most important on the island and the likely capital for 
any federal organization. Politics were discussed, however, 
at an interstate festival held at Eretria in the sanctuary of 
Artemis Amarynthis.”- 

Island League. This political union of the Cyclades was 
brought about by Antigonus at the end of the fourth century 
B. C. A considerable amount of material concerning it has 
been preserved in Delian inscriptions, bnt there is some 
uncertainty about the meeting place of its council. 

Delos was the center of its archives in the third century 
B. 0., and, since this was the best known shrine in the Cy- 
clades, one would naturally expect that it was the federal 
capital and meeting place. An inscription suggests, how- 
ever, that, at least in the second century B. G., the council 
held meetings on the island of Tenos. A decree of the league 
council was to be set up “ in Delos in the sanctuary of Apollo, 
and in Tenos in the sanctuary of Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite.” A provision is added that ambassadors he sent to 
Delos to arrange for the placing of the stele. This implies 
that the meeting which passed the decree was held elsewhere 
than at Delos, The precinct of Poseidon at Tenos was a 
well-known gathering place among the people of the Cyclades 
and may have become the regular meeting place of the 
league.®^ 

An extraordinary meeting was held on Samos, but it was 
not a member of the league and was chosen for special rea- 
sons,®° It is not necessary to conclude from this, as Eou- 


« Livy, XXXIV, 51, 1. 

Strabo, X, 1, 10 (C 448) ; Livy, XXXVIII, 38. 

""LO,, XII (5). 817, shortly alter 188 B. C. 

'‘Strabo, X, 5, 11. There is still a well-attended annual religious 
festival on Tenos. 

““ Dittenberger, op. oit., 380, 1. 3, at. 280 B. C. Bltienberger 
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geres believes^ that the league meetings "were always held 
wherever circumstances demanded."® 

Lacedaemonian League. A union of cities under the 
leadership of Sparta existed from the middle of the sixth 
century B. 0.^ and at the end of that century a council of the 
allies is recorded to have been summoned at Sparta,"’ In the 
time of the Persian invasion it was transformed into a Pan- 
hellenic league with delegates assembling at the Isthmus."® 
About the middle of the fifth century the Lacedaemonian 
league was reorganized, but it was always more in the nature 
of a military alliance than a league with truly federal aims,"" 
There were apparently no fixed meetings of the league coun- 
cil; the Spartans summoned the delegates of the allies to 
Sparta whenever the need arose.’"" 

The league council was still meeting at Sparta with the 
Spartan assembly in the first quarter of the fourth century 
B. 0.’°’ The disaster at Leuctra broke rrp the league for the 
time, but Sparta soon succeeded in again imposing her leader- 
ship on some of her neighbors and continued to play a leading 
part in Greek politics. 

Lycian Leagtie. This federation {crwrrtyMi) , imiting the 
twenty-three cities of Lycia, seems to have been achieved soon 

thinks Ptolemy forced them to meet on Samos hocause his fleet was 
stationed there. 

““ Another inscription of the beginning of the third century B. O. 
(I. Q; XII [71, 509) seems to record a meeting of the league coun- 
cil on the island of Heraolea, but Eoussel [B.C.H., XXXV, 1911, 
pp. 441-455) has shown that this inscription probably does not refer 
to this league at all. 

Hpodotus, V, 91, 2. 

»» Ibid., Vn, 172, 1. 

Pericles, in his speech advising war against the Spartans and 
their allies (Thucydides, I, 141, 6), says that they might win a 
single battle but have no military organization to keep up a war, 
since they have no "single bouleuterion." Here, as frequently, 
bouleuterion is practically synonymous with botiJe. 

100 Thucydides, I, 67, 3. 

Xenophon, Hellenioa, V, 2, 11. 
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after the establishment of Lyeian independence in 168 B. 0. 
League meetings -were held once a year “in -whateYex city 
they choose.” 

Panionic League.^'^^ This well-organized federal system 
originated in a very old alliance, going back at least to 'i'OO 
B. C., and consisted originally of twelve cities. Bor its meet- 
ings the “ Panioninm,” a sanctuary of Poseidon at Myeale 
near Prienc, was chosen.^®* Herodotus says that it was set 
apart for Poseidon of Helice, and this statement implies that 
it was established as soon as the lonians reached Asia Minor, 
since Poseidon was their patron god, and their greatest religi- 
ons center in Achaea had been his sanctuary at Helice.^®® But, 
whereas the gatherings at Helice had been pre-eminently for 
religious purposes, the activities of this league were mainly 
political. 

Herodotus tells of an interesting debate which took place 
in the Panionium, when the lonians were being hard pressed 
by the Persians at the end of the skth century. 

When the lonians, despite their evil plight, did nevertheless as- 
semble at the Panionium, Bias of Priene . . . counselled them to 
put out to sea and sail all together to Sardo [Sardinia] and then 
found one city for all lonians. . . . Good Also was that given 
before the destruction by Thales of Miletus, a Phoenician by descent; 
he would have had the lonians make one common place of counsel 
[^ouXeurij^iioj'], which should be in Teos, for that was the centre 
of Ionia; and the state of the other cities should he held to be 
no other than if they were but townships.'"* 

They took the advice of neither of these wise men, their league 
was suppressed, and Herodotus speaks of it in the past tense. 

It was reconstituted ca. 400 B. C., and it is apparently in 
connection with this period that Diodorus says : 

A league of nine cities used to hold common meetings called the 
Panionia, an old and great festival of Poseidon, at a deserted place 


Strabo, XIV, 8, 3. 

'**Cf. especially Caspati, XXXV, 1916, pp. 173-188, 

'»* Herodotus, I, 148. ”‘Cf. p. 08. '“"1, 170, 
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called Mycale. But, owing to the stress of war, they removed their 
sessions to a safe place near Ephesus.^'' 

The war mentioned may be that of 392 B. C., but no further 
information confirms this change of meeting place or fixes its 
exact location. 

The league was dissolved in 381’ B. 0., but it was again 
reconstituted at the end of the fourth century B. C. and was 
meeting at the Panionium once more. Several of its inscribed 
decrees dating from the end of the fourth and the third cen- 
turies B. C. have been found, and it is clear from them that 
the precinct was decorated with statues, altars, and stelae.^“^ 

Strabo says that the Panionium lies just three stades from 
the sea after the Samian strait and that the Panionia, a 
festival of the lonians, is held there.^'’® The festival is known 
to have survived at least until the third century A. D., 
although its later political importance was negligible. 

Phocian League. The existence of a league of Phocian 
cities is attested from the middle of the sixth century B. 0. 
In 866 B. 0. this confederacy was re-established, with twenty- 
two cities as members. For the next ten years the Phocians 
controlled Delphi and apparently thought to add to the influ- 
ence of their league by making this shrine their federal 
capital. At any rate, they are said to have held league 
assemblies there.'^^“ 

The confederacy was completely broken up in 346, but it 
was reconstituted in 339, and Elatea seems to have been chosen 
as their headquarters. It was clearly the regular meeting 
place in the middle of the third century. A provision is 
recorded for the setting up of a statue “in the Koinon in 
Elatea” t5 x<hvw ey ’EJAartiV), which suggests that the 
actual meeting place as well as the league was called 
“ Eoinon.” 

XV, 49, 1. 

Of. Michel, op, oit., 484 (mention of Zens Boulaeua and Hera), 
485, 486. 

XIV, 1, 20. 

Diodorus Siculus, XVI, 32, 2. I. G., IX ( 1 ) , 101, 1. 9. 
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Probably it was alter another reorganization in 196 B. 0. 
that the place of meeting for the league representatives was 
again changed. A special building, called “Phocicon/’ was 
erected just outside Daulis on the road to Delphi, and here 
the league still had its headquarters in the second century 
A. D. Pausanias gives a valuable and somewhat detailed ac- 
count of it.’-^^ 

Thessalian League. Throughout the fourth and third cen- 
turies E. C. there was a loose union of Thessalian cities, but it 
had no real federal organization, since the Macedonian Icings 
or local tyrants always controlled it. After 196 B. C. it was 
reorganized imder the Achaean league and gained new terri- 
tory, The capital, from this time at least until the first 
century A. D., was Larissa.^^^ Since it is known that league 
decrees were written on stone columns in the temple of Zeus 
Eleutherius there and since the league coinage bearing a 
head of Zeus was almost certainly minted there,“* it may be 
safely conjectured that his sanctuary in Larissa was the focal 
point of the league and the regular meeting place of its 
governing bodies. 

Troad League. This league was founded hy Alexander the 
Great or one of his immediate successors and was called ofd- 
cialiy “ the Koinon of the cities ” (to kwtov tS>v ttoAeuv) . The 
capital and league meeting place was Ilium (Troy).^*® The 
league was closely connected with the cult of Athena Ilias, 
and its decrees were set np in her precinct, called the “ Pana- 
thenaion.” It is likely that, after the early first century A. D., 


6, I and 2. For the full quotation of this passage of, p. 201, 
It is possible that Diodorus is referring to this meeting place when 
he tells of the much earlier meeting " at Delphi.” 

“"191 B.O., lAvy, XXXVI, 8, 2; 1T2 B.O., ihid., XLII, 38, 6; 
1. G., IX*, 201, 11. 11, 12; StBhlin, Das Hellenische Thessalim, pp. 
94-100. 

“* Cf. B.G.S., X, 1889, p. 435; Gardner, op. oit. [Thesaali/ astd 
AetoUa'], p. 31. 

Dlttenherger, op. off,, 330. 
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this council made use of the Trojan Eouleuterion which lies 
immediately to the west of the Athena sanctuaryd^° 

Panliellenic Leagues. A council with predominantly politi- 
cal aims and representing most of the separate sovereign 
Greek states was meeting at the Isthmus of Corinth as early 
as the sixth century and was well established by the early fifth 
century B. Gd’-'' The delegates assembled in the sanctuary of 
Poseidon Isthmius, as is shown by Herodotus’ statement that, 
after the battle of Salamis, a council of the Greeks was held 
at the Isthmus, and the generals cast their votes at the altar 
of Poseidon to decide the best among their numberd^® The 
Isthmus was the most central place they could have chosen, in 
view of the predominance of Peloponnesian cities, and the 
cult of Poseidon was so important there that his sanctuary 
would be the natural meeting place. The representatives at 
some of these meetings must have formed a considerable 
crowd, and they probably held their conferences in the same 
auditorium which was used at other times by those viewing 
the Isthmian games. 

This league was reorganized by Philip of Macedon and used 
for his own political purposes. It is said to have met “in 
[w] Corinth." There is notice of a meeting in Alexander’s 
time “ at [ew] the Isthmus,” and not much later another 
was held “ at Corinth.” Doubtless, the expression “ at the 
Isthmus ” could be extended to mean “ at Corinth ” and vice 
versa, and Plutarch and Diodorus were far from contempo- 
rary with these events. Hence, it is hardly possible to ascer- 
tain whether the Theater at Corinth or the Isthmian Stadium 
was the scene of these gatherings. Perhaps meetings were 
held at both places. 

The league was broken up after Alexander’s death and 

Cf. pp. 248, 249. 

“’Herodotua, VII, 172, 176. 

“'VIII, 123, 1 and 2. 

337 B. 0., Diodorus Siculus, XVI, 89, 3. 

335 B. 0., Plutarch, Alexander, 14, 1. 

330 B. 0., Diodorus Siculus, XVII, 73, 5. 
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leTived by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 303 B. C. In this year 
Plutarch says it met “ on [&] the Isthmus.” After a 
period of eclipse^ the league was revived by Antigonus Doson 
in the form of a combination of the regular federal leagues. 
In 196 B. C. Plamininus proclaimed the liberty and autonomy 
of every Greek city to the crowd which had assembled to watch 
the games in the Hippodrome on the Isthmus.^^® This was a 
convenient time and place for his purpose, and undoubtedly 
the gatherings for the Pauhellenie games were often so used; 
but they never constituted a formal assembly which could 
engage in serious political discussion or action. The regular 
Panhellenic assemblies were convened by the Eomans at 
Corinth in the following years.'®'* 

In the first century A. D. the Emperor Hero called a great 
assembly in which not only Greece hut the whole Eoman 
world was represented, and for it he chose Corinth as the 
place of meeting.'®' Finally, in the second century A. D, the 
Emperor Hadrian instituted a single Panhellenic federation, 
called the Panhellenion, with meetings at Athens, the city to 
which he was so sentimentally attached and for which he 
performed so many favors.'®® This body and its officers are 
frequently mentioned in later inscriptions.'” It may have 
met in the Theater of Dionysus, or perhaps on the Pnyz. 

Two other bodies which are termed Panhellenic leagues 
ought also to he mentioned. One was a council of the Greek 


Demetrius, 26, 3. Cf. also 11. 11, 12 of a newly-discovered inscrip- 
tion published in Sesperia, IX, 1040, pp. 348-350. 

Polybius, XVIII, 46, 1-10. This Hippodrome was inside the 
sacred precinct {Strabo, 'VIXI, 0, 22). 

195 B. G., Livy, XXXIV, 22, 0; 194 B. C., •ibid.. XXXIV, 48, 3. 
There can be no doubt that the Theater at Corinth was utilized for 
these meetings, for Livy echoes the statement of Polybius, who may 
be trusted in such matters. 

*«J.O.,Vn,2713,1.5. 

I. O., IV, 1062. 

*”Cf.L(?., IP, 1088-1091, 
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cities meeting at Plataea; the other comprised a league of 
Aehaeans, Boeotians, Locrians, Phocians, and Euboeans meet- 
ing at Argosd^“ Neither of these leagues, however, seems to 
have lasted for long, and they were not really as all-inclusive 
as their name suggests. 

The Delphic Amphictyony. This was by far the most in- 
fluential of the numerous organizations of city-states which 
grew up about the important religious cults. The fame of the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi made his Amphictyony so powerful 
that it could scarcely have kept clear of political issues. It was, 
indeed, a very real factor in the course of national and inter- 
national events, and a discussion of its places of meeting must 
concern this study. 

The exact time when the council was first established is 
not known, but it is safe to say that it dates back to a remote 
period. The cult of Ge preceded that of Apollo at Delphi 
and always remained predominant in the region of Doris and 
Thermopylae, where lived the Dryopians who originally con- 
trolled Delphi. Herodotus says : 


PUitarch {Aristides, 19, 7) says that the battle of Plataea was 
fought on the fourth of the Attic month Boedromion, and that on the 
same day down to his time the Hellenic council (tA 'EXXtjvikAv 
ffuvtSpiov] assembled in Plataea and the Plataeans sacrificed to Zeus 
Eleutherius. There is also an inscription {LG., VII, 2500) of the 
early second century A. D., which records an honorary decree passed 
by the common synedrium of the Greeks meeting at Plataea ( tA KoirAr 
trvveSpiov ruv 'EXXiji'ui' tSv tls HXarijas rvi'idvrai') . Some such annual 
Panhellenic council may well have been decided upon in the flush of 
victory, but its continuous observance can hardly be eredited (cf. 
C.A.B., IV, p. 339). In the second century A. D., however, it had 
apparently been revived and doubtless fed the vanity of the Greeks 
of that time. 

ISO ^ig so-called Panhellenic league was in existence in the first 
century A. D. {I.G., VII, 2711, 2712). The lengthy title “Koinon 
of the Aehaeans, Boeotians, Locrians, Phocians, and Euboeans ” was 
unsuitable for general use and was shortened in various ways, in- 
cluding “Koinon of the Panhellenes” and “Synedrium of the 

A plifi isn-nc oTifI PotiIds'IIatip 
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Between the [Plioenix] river and Thermopylae there is a village 
named Antliele, past 'wliieli the Asopua flows out into the sea, and 
there is a wide space about it wherein stands a temple of Am- 
phictyonid Demeter, and seats [eSpot] withal for the Ainphictyons 
[members of the Amphictyonic council], and a temple of Amphictyon 
himselfd®“ 

This passage emphasizes the close connection between the Ge 
(Demeter) cult and the Amphictyonic council, and proves 
that the council was well enough established in the early fifth 
century B. G. to have a permanent meeting place by the 
temple of Demeter near Thermopylae. Another passage 
shows that as early as the first quarter of the fifth century 
B. G. the meeting of the council was termed Pylaea?^^ This 
name was obviously derived from the meeting place at Ther- 
mopylae, since Pylae was a more common name for Ther- 
mopylae.^^^ 

The Amphictyonic council held two regular meetings each 
year, one in the spring and one in the autumn. Strabo is 
supported by other authorities in this regard, hut he goes on 
to state : 

They called the aasembly “Pylaea,” both that of epring and that 
of late autumn, since they convened at Pylae, which is also called 
Thermopylae.^'” 

On the other hand, Demosthenes mentions the existence of two 
distinct meetings, “the Pylaea” (p noXofa) and "that in 
Delphi ” (to ev AeXcf>oh) Furthermore, Aeschines tells 
how a meeting of the council was held " at the sanctuary ” 
(els TO itpov)) and this sanctuary is presumed to be that of 
Apollo at Delphi.^®' The same author refers to a somewhat 
later meeting of the council at Delphi in a spot where the 
councillors could loot out over the plain of Cirrha.’^®® At that 

VII, 200, “>C£. ibid., VII, 201. 

Herodotus, VII, 213. »»“ IX, 3, T. 

**‘340 B. C., On the Peace, 23; cf. note in Loeb edition, p. 116. 

**“ 348 B. C., Ott the PaUe Emlaasy, 117. 

*•“ 336 B. C., Against Ctesiphon, 124. 
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time a crisis caused the eonTening of a special assembly of 
those present in Delphi and interested in the cult, and it was 
then decided to hold an extraordinary meeting at Pylae before 
the next Pylaea. Finally, there is mention in the inscribed 
accounts of the Delphian treasurers in the third quarter of 
the fourth century B. C. of a “ Synedrium in Pylae ” and 
also of a “ Synedrium at Delphi.” 

Hence, there is evidence that regular meetings were held 
at both Thermopylae and Delphi in the fourth century B. C.,- 
although it is quite possible that Strabo’s assertion is true, and 
that by his day Thermopylae was the scene of all regular 
meetings. There is much confusion among secondary autho- 
rities in commenting on the above passages. It is stated that 
the spring meetings of the council were held in Delphi and 
the autumn ones in Thermopylae,^*® or that they were always 
convened at Thermopylae first and proceeded from there to 
Delphi.**® The evidence is not sufficient to show whether or 
not there was as specific a rule as either of these schemes 
would entail. The first is more likely in view of the avail- 
able data, but there are known exceptions.**® 

In the accounts preserved in Delphic inscriptions, there is 
record of the payment for the year 340/39 B. 0. of three 
years’ salary to “ the architect in Pylae of the Synedrium.” *** 
Also, a payment of three talents, four minas, nine staters 
was made to a certain Mnesicles for the Synedrium in Pylae. 
Dittenberger believes that the second amount is the total 
spent on the Synedrium, and he suggests that the building 
program recorded in these inscriptions was necessary after the 


Cf. references in following notes (141-143). For the meaning of 
the word, cf. pp. 295-298. ‘ 

Gf . P. W., s. V. " AmpJiihtyonia. ” ■ commentary in Loeb edition 
of Demosthenes, On the Peaof, 23. 

Gf. commentary in Loeh edition of Aeschines, Against Otes%~ 
phon, 124- 

““ Gf . P. W., loo. oit. 

Dittenberger, op. oit., 243 D, 11. 42-44, 47. Cf. his note 22, 
p. 393. 
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Sacred War, in whictL the Phoeians frequently had control of 
Thermopylae and must have done much damage. In the 
same list there is a mutilated entry for 339/8 B. C. “for 
worlc on the Synedrium at Delphi.” Pinally, it is recorded 
that in 331/0 B. 0. “from Perpolas of Larissa was collected 
the fifth instalment on the Synedrium at Pylae [t3 irvveSpiov 
TO iv IlrAaini] amounting to Mteen minas.” Dittenherger 
thinks that this may indicate that the Thessalians, as well as 
the Phoeians, damaged the buildings at Thermopylae in the 
Sacred War and had to pay for part of the repairs. 

The Synedria at Thermopylae and at Delphi were almost 
certainly built to accommodate the Amphictyonie council 
meeting there, and these inscriptions show that such buildings 
existed in both places at least as early as the beginning of 
the second half of the fourth century B. C. If Dittenherger 
is right and these are only repairs that are recorded, they 
must have been in existence before 356 B. C. Aeschines’ 
reference to a meeting “at the sanctuary” (presumably at 
Delphi) in 346 B. C. might suggest that there was not at that 
time a special building there to accommodate the council, but 
his vague language is not conclusive. Also, the expenditure of 
considerably over three talents (and perhaps more) on the 
Synedrium at Pylae and the payment of an architect for at 
least three years would seem to be somewhat excessive for the 
repairs to a single building and might point to the erection of 
a completely new one; but, if the damage was very severe, 
such extensive repairs would no doubt be necessary. 

The exact site of the Synedrium near Thermopylae has not 
been fixed, but that at Delphi has been plausibly ideutified.^^* 

104., 249 C, 1. 75 ' , 

lOd., 252, 1. 71. 

Cf. Pomtow, Beilrage eur Topographie von Delphi, pp. 74-78. 
He believes that the building erected on this site was only slightly 
earlier than the time of Plutarch (second century A. D.) and that 
an earlier Synedrium was situated on. one hundred paces further 
west. But he gives no proof of his dating, and, failing this, it is 
unnecessary to believe that there ever was a Synedrium on a different 
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On the site of the church of Haghios Elias, -which lies on the 
hill just west of the sanctuary of Apollo, the lowest courses 
of an ancient pexibolus can be clearly distinguished under the 
more recent wall. These formed a level rectangular terrace, 
61.30 m. X S'? m. in area, with a heavy buttress wall on the 
east side and resting on the rock at the west. Early travellers 
mention numerous ancient architectural members lying about 
this area, and epigraphical finds make it likely that this was 
the site of the Synedrium at Delphi. From this spot there is a 
fine view over the valley to the west, such as is described by 
Aescliines. His account of the meeting at Delphi in 336 B. C. 
has been thought to indicate that the council held its meetings 
in the open air, but the inscription recording work on the 
Synedrium at Delphi in 339/8 B. C. practically disproves this 
view. Unfortunately, the scanty remains on the terrace do not 
help in fixing the date of the construction of the Synedrium. 

Finally, a passage written by Plutarch must be discussed. 
He is speaking of the way Delphi had been beautified and 
embellished because of the fame of the oracle, and he con- 
tinues : 

As beside flourishing trees others spring up, so also does Pylaea 
rinXa^a] grow in vigour along with Delphi and derives its sus- 
tenance from the same source; because of the afiiuence here [evTciifle*'] 
it is acquiring a pattern and form and an adornment of shrines 
and meeting-places [trupeSpfur] and supplies of water such as it has 
not acquired in the last thousand years.’^' 

From this passage it has been generally concluded that the 
area about the meeting place of the Amphictyonic council at 
Delphi came to be called “Pylaea” (it is known that the 
council meeting at Delphi could be so designated) and that 
by Plutarch’s time the name indicated a new and formal 
suburb (Vorstadt) to the west of Delphi.^-*® But there is no 

Oji the Oracles at Delphi, 29 {Moralia, 409 A). 

“"Of. Pomtow, op. ait.', Bursian, Geographic von Qrieohenland, 
I, p. 179; Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Komon Geography, I, 
p. 767. I ean find no authority on which tliis statement is based 
other than the passage quoted from Plutarch. 
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necessity for creating this new suburb oi Delphi with a new 
name. In the inscription of 331/0 B. 0. there is mention of 
the Synedrium at Pylaea (to ovviBpiov to iv UvXaU) and in 
that of 340/39 B. G. of the Synedrium on which the architect 
in Pylae (Thermopylae) was working (o o.pxi’TtKTonv o i/x HilAot? 
roi) cnivcBpiov). Dittcnberger is quite right in concluding that 
these two notices refer to tire same building, the Synedrium 
near Thermopylae.^*’ Hence, it may be stated that, already 
in the fourth century B. C., Pylaea = Pylae = Thermopylae. 

This was a natural development, since the meeting place 
was not exactly in Thermopylae but in a nearby and obscure 
village which Herodotus calls Antliele. Confusion must have 
arisen, since they could not accurately call the meeting place 
Pylae (Thermopylae), and hence the new name “Pylaea” 
was evolved from the designation of the meeting itself. There 
was no such necessity for giving a new name to the meeting 
place at Delphi. Moreover, Plutarch’s language does not 
necessitate the view that Pylaea was geographically contigu- 
ous to Delphi. The meeting place near Thermopylae had 
always been closely associated with Delphi because of the 
meetings of the Amphictyonic council and the Demeter cult, 
and it would naturally gain by tbe fame of the oracle at 
Delphi, ]ust as Plutarch says. Furthermore, he states that 
Pylaea had “ gained such adornment as it never acquired in 
the last thousand years.” Such an expression would certainly 
not have been used of a suburb newly built up in his own time. 

Conclusions. It is clear that the origin of the great majority 
of the federal leagues was in a common religions festival and 
organization to protect and supervise a special cult. This 
aspect usually persisted throughout their history, along with 
growing political interest and influence. Since they were 
essentially of a religious character, the leagues naturally held 
their meetings in the precinct in which the cult of their own 

‘"This is proved hy the references in the inscription (of. note 
141 ) to " the architect of the Synedrium at Pylae [and of the tem- 
ple] and of the Chntroi for Euphorbus.” 
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special deity vas localized. These uieeting places must have 
been of the simplest aTiaugeineiit, since the sessions weie 
usually infrequent and somewhat informal. The temenos of 
these sanctuaries was usually quite large^ and there the league 
assemblies congregatedj with the members arranging them- 
selves in the most convenient way possible. As such sanctu- 
aries continued in use for this purpose;, they became embel- 
lished with inscribed stelae, honorary statues, and a beraa for 
the speakers. These additions, along with statues of the 
special cult deity or deities, gradually gave to these meeting 
places a more or less distinctive appearance; yet they were 
apparently not permanent enough to survive the intervening 
centuries in any recognizable form. 

In some eases, a league continued to meet in such a sacred 
spot even after it had become quite predominantly political in 
function, and the prestige which this lent to their cult must 
have caused the priests and local members to try in every 
way to prevent any change. But such arrangements were 
doubtless somewhat unsatisfactory for a large and formal 
political gathering. Furthermore, the citizens of the large 
cities must have realized the advantages which would accrue 
to them from league meetings in their own city, and accord- 
ingly oFered their large and convenient theaters for the 
purpose. Hence, the religious and political centers of a league 
often became separated. 

In other cases, the capital and meeting place was always 
the main city in the league. If another city became more 
important, the league meetings shifted automatically to it. 
Freeman has pointed out how this arrangement often 
destroyed the balance of a league by lending added prestige 
to a city which already carried most weight in its decisions, 
and he contends that a remote shrine was thus a preferable 
meeting place. Perhaps an even better solution was that 
adopted iu some few cases where their meeting place was chosen 
10 
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in rotation or by the will of the assembly from year to year. 
This method, however, had disadvantages, since any large 
league had to have a permanent organization, and the officials 
who had fnll-time positions needed a single permanent 
center.^*® 


Mention might also he made of a league of cities in the Cher- 
sonnese. In the fourth century B. G. they possessed a “ common bou- 
lentorion” (Demosthenes, On the Crown, 92). Also, Polybius (II, 
39, 6) tells of how the Italian Greeks so admired the political prin- 
ciples of the Achaean league that the Crotonians, Sybarites, and 
Caulenians resolved to model their own constitution exactly on that 
of the league. Having called a council and formed a league, they 
established a common temple of Zeus Amarius and a place in which 
to hold their meetings and debates. This league was formed before 
370 B. C., and Dionysius of Syracuse later forced them to abandon 
it. The exact location of this meeting place is not mentioned. A 
council of Sicilian cities is mentioned by Livy (XXXI, 29, 8 and 9). 
It was regularly convened at Syracuse or Messina or Lilyhaeum. 
There were, of course, numerous other leagues throughout the Greek 
world, especially in the late Imperial period in Asia Minor, but 
their political importance was in most cases neglivihle. 
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THE CITY COUHCILS IN POST-HOMEEIC TIMES 
A. Literary and Eyigraphical Evidence 

It appears that the couneil, like the assembly, continued 
for a long time to carry on its proceedings much as in the 
Homeric period. The meeting place was still the palace of 
the king or the home of the chief man, and there the council- 
lors dined together near the hearth and after the meal held 
their formal session. The chief man could be called prylanis 
(chief of the council) as well as bosiZews (king), and hia home 
“ prytaneion " (home of the prytanis) as well as “ basileion ” 
(home of the king) ^ Hence, the prytaneum emerged in the 
historical period as the building in which the sacred city 
hearth was located and where the councillors, along with dis- 
tinguished citizens and foreigners, took their meals.® But 
neyer in later times, as far as is known, did it retain its old 
function as the regular meeting place of the council. This 
purpose was served by a new building, called “ bouleuterion ” 
(meeting place of the boule)J‘ The prytaneum and bouleu- 
terion were closely connected and were usually built near one 
another at the very center of the civic life of each town. 
Hence, for small towns to have their prytaneum and bouleu- 
terion transferred and merged into a single prytaneum and 
bouleuterion in a larger town meant their complete disappear- 
ance as political entities.'* The typical city included a bouleu- 

^ Cf. Wrazer, Journal of Philoloffv, XIV, pp. I46-15Z, especially p. 
146, note 6; also Farnell, op. oit., V, pp. 345-365. 

®Cf. Charbonneaux, S.G.U., XLIX, 1026, pp. 167, 168, and rolcr- 
enoes there. 

’ The variant pauXetop is occasionally found ( Bittenberger, op. 
oit., 614, 1. 34 and 1011, 11. 16, 17: Ps. Herod., Life of Homer, 12). 
The Latin equivalent is curia (cf. Blonysius of Halicarnassus, IV, 
38). 

* Thucydides, II, 15, 3. 

10,7 
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terion as a matter ol course/ and I'ansanias mentions “ a town^ 
if it can be called a toira, witlioiit a piytanenm.” “ 

The sequence employed in Chapter IV ■ffill be followed 
again, i. e. the history of the meeting places in Athens will 
be treated first, and then those in the other Greek cities. 

Athens 

(1) Gouncil of the Areopagus. This was the earliest eonncil 
in Athens and the direct continuation of the Homeric council 
of nobles attending the king. Its important political func- 
tions were lost rather early, but it long continued to exercise 
considerable authority, especially in certain legal prerogatives. 
It probably assembled at first, according to Homeric custom, 
in the " strong house of Erechtheus ” on the Acropolis.’ This 
palace, or at least a part of it, seems in time to have acquired 
the name prytaneum. It is natural that in the early period 
the Prytaneum, symbolizing the veiy life of the city, should 
have been situated in the most protected place. Then, at 
some relatively early time, it was moved down from the 
Acropolis.® 


" Pollux, op. ait., IX, 28-46. 

“ X, 4, 1. 

’ The two column haaea still preserved there supposedly belonged 
to a Mycenaean megaron. L. B. Holland (A. J. XLIII, 1939, pp. 
288-298) has advanced the theory that a prytaneum, not a temple, 
succeeded this palace and continued in use down to the Persian 
destruction. However, the ruins on the Acropolis seem unquestion- 
ably to be those of a temple, and the newly discovered building of 
the early sixth century B. 0. in the Agora was more probably the 
prytaneum of that period. Holland believes that a general council in 
these early times may have met in the open air. 

® Harpocratlon («. v. “ i KiraSev vipot ”) puts the transfer of Solon’s 
laws in the time of Ephialtes (4C0 B. C.) and says they were 
placed In the Bouleuterion in the Agora (cf. p. 165). Waohsmuth 
{Die Staclt Atheti im Alterthum, I, pp. 483-470) maintains that the 
Prytaneum was moved only once, i. e. from the Acropolis to the neigh- 
borhood of the Korlh Slope, where Pausaiiias’ description and in- 
scriptions found in the vicinity prove that it was located in Hellenis- 
tic and Roman times. Curtins {Attiaoho Stuiien, 11, pp. 64, 66) 
believes that in the Archaic and Classical periods it was located in 
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Even before this transfer, however, the council of the 
Areopagus seems to have begun to hold its meetings on the 
hill of that name which lies immediately west of the Acropo- 
lis. The early date is indicated by such tenacious and well- 
established traditions as the trial there of Ai'es and Orestes, 
The fact that this council met under the open sky® is ex- 
plained by the superstition that all cases of murder should be 
tried in the open air to avoid pollution.'-® It is likely that the 
meetings were convened in the level area on the east summit. 
A stairway cut in the rock now leads up to this area, and its 
upper part seems to be ancient.^^ There is mention in litera- 
ture of the “ stone of outrage ” vjSpca^) on which the 

prosecutor stood, and the “stone of shamelessness” (Xf^o? 
dmiScths) where the defendant took his place.^® Lucian twice 
refers to meetings of this council held at night, but this can 
scarcely have been the regular procedure.''® Laws were in- 

the Agora. He brings in Pollux’s statement (op. cit., VIII, 128} 
that certain documents were brought do-wn. from the Acropolis to 
the Prytaneum and the Agora, and also Plutarch’s remark (Theseus, 
24, 4) that Theseus established a common Prytaneum and Bouleu- 
terion “in that place . . . where the city (t4 &arv) is now built.” 
Probably Curtius is right, but the lateness of his authorities and 
the confusion -which existed then between the Tholus and the Pry- 
taneum make certainty from literary evidence impossible. 

“Aristotle, op, cit., 67, 4; Pollux, op. cit., VIII, 118. 

““ Cf. Antiphon, On the Murder of Serodes, 11. The cuttings on 
the hill do not warrant the supposition that an ancient building of 
any size ever stood there. Vitruvius (II, 1, 5) says: "To this day 
there is a relic of antiquity on the Areopagus with a mud roof.” It 
is unknown where this building stood or what it was, but it certainly 
did not house the regular meetings of this council. 

Cf. Judeich, op. oit., pp. 299, 300, He considers that the situa- 
tion near the shrine of the Furies is significant. 

Pauaanias, I, 28, 6. 

Eermotimus, 04; De Dome, 18. A passage in Aristotle's Oon- 
sUtution of Athens (57, 4) is often quoted in confirmation of this, 
but Sandys (p. 216, edition of 1893) admits that the reading 
(TKoraiot is doubtful and in his last edition discards it. Moreover, 
Lucian himself in another passage (Sis Accusatus, 12) implies that 
the sittings yiero in the daytime. 
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scribed ou stelae and set up on the AreopaguSj’-'^ and Pan- 
sanias sav there an altar of Athena Areiad® 

This conncil also held meetings down in the Agora in the 
Poyal Stoa. We read in one passage: 

The Council of the Areopagus, when it sits roped, off in the King’s 
Portico [Eoyal Stoa], enjoys complete freedom from disturhanoe, and 
all men hold aloof.^“ 

This was the most natural building for them to choose, since 
the king archon, who was their president, had his office there, 
and it was the repository for the laws of Solon and other 
ancient ordinances. It is likely that this was the regular 
meeting place when weather was inclement and business was 
pressing. 

The council of the Areopagus underwent many vicissitudes 
in the course of Athenian history, hut for centuries it had not 
been so much in prominence as it was in the early Imperial 
period. Its authority was then regularly specified in in- 
scribed decrees, but in only one case is the place of meeting 
specified. In an honorary decree passed ca. 40-43 A. D., the 
formula Areopagus at Eleusis {'Ap«os Ildyos ev ’EXcuo-ivi) 
occurs.^’’ The decree was passed on Boediomion 35 or 36, 
immediately after the celebration of the mysteries at Eleusis. 
The members must have remained an extra day in Eleusis to 
attend this session, and the place and time axe apparently 
extraordinary. There is no evidence for this period to show 
that the council was not continuing to meet regularly on the 
Areopagus itself, and the chances are that such a time-honored 
custom would persist. 

Plutarch seems to imply that the members of the council of 
the Areopagus sat together in the sessions of the assembly, 
for as a body they solidly supported a certain course of action 
at one meeting.^® 

’^‘Lysias, On the Murder of Eratosthenes (1), 30. 

" I, 28, 6. 

(Demosthenes), Against Aristogeiton, 1, 23. 

" I. 83,1,8, 

Phocion, 10, 3. 
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(2) The Popular Council. If, as some have maintained, 
there was in existence before the time of Draco or Solon a 
popular council, which probably numbered three hundred 
members, it is likely that it held its meetings in or near the 
Prytaneum on the Acropolis. The probability that the Pry- 
taneum was moved down to the Agora at a relatively early 
period has already been considered, and a group of founda- 
tions of civic character discovered in the excavation of the 
Athenian Agora may include it.^® In the late sixth century, 
about the time of Cleisthenes, the “ Old Bouleuterion ” was 
built over the northern part of the earlier building. Its 
greater area and improved interior arrangement were better 
suited for a permanent auditorium. This would bo almost 
imperative when the number of the council was increased by 
Cleisthenes from four hundred to five hundred. It was ap- 
parently in use as an auditorium after the Persian Wars and 
doivn to the last quarter of the fifth century B. C. During 
this period there is no specific mention of the Bonleuterion as 
the meeting place of an actual session of the council,'^ but it 
is referred to from the middle of the fifth century onward as 
the place for storing oflicial political documents.*'^ 

Literary Evidence 

There are a good many informative literary references to 
the Bouleuterion in the late fifth century B. C. This is pre- 
sumably the “New Bouleuterion,” which will be discussed 
later in this chapter. Aristophanes had ridiculed Cleon and 
other officials in the Babylonians and was dragged off to the 
Bouleuterion to answer charges of defaming the state in the 

Cf. Thirlwall, History of Greece, pp, 40-48; Lange, Die JUpheten 
and der Areopay vor Solon, pp. 2011. 

Cf. Thompson, Hesperia, Supplement IV, especially pp. 8-16, 
40-44. For a full discussion of tlie various periods of the Bouleu- 
terion in Athens, cf. pp. 170-179 and Plates III, IV, XIX. 

■ In a few passages, “ bouleuterion ” is used in a very general 
sense to mean a place of deliberation. Cf. Aeschylus, Euinenides, 
684, 704, where it is used of the tribunal of tlie Areopagus, 

”Cf. pp. 160-105 dealin'^ with the archives. 
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presence of foreigners.®® Again, the sausage seller in the 
Knights went to the Bouleuterion and, dashing open the 
wicket (j<cy;cAt?) , entered and addressed the councillors. When 
they heard that pilchards were so cheap, they shouted to the 
prytaneis to dismiss them and overleaped the railings 
(V tjMKroi) everywhere,®* Andocides, speaking of the events 
of 416/5 B. C.j tells how the herald displayed the signal 
(oy/tfiov) calling on the council to go to the Bouleuterion.®® 
Again, when the verdict was going against them during the 
trial in the Bouleuterion, two of the accused took refuge 
at the altar of Hestia (ml -ryv iariav eKaOitovro), and Ando- 
cides himself, when in danger, leaped to the same altar.®® 
Antiphon, reciting a speech written for him not many years 
before his death in 411 B. C., says that a certain man had 
stood with him on the platform (/Synn) in the Bouleuterion, 
facing the council. A little later in the same speech he 
relates : 

And they, seeing mo deliberate and going into the Bouleuterion. . . . 
And in the Bouleuterion itself t 4> jSouXeurijplij)] is a sanctuary 

[lepiv] of Zeus Boulaeus and Athena Boulaea, and entering [or as 
they enter] the counoillora pray; and when I was one of them I did 
likewise.®’ 

Thucydides writes thus of the! establishment of the Pour 
Hundred in 411 B. C. : 

Then these, being four hundred, should enter the senate-chamber 
[/3ou\e«T^pjo>'] and govern. . . . The leaders of the oligarchy then 
introduced the Tour Hundred into the senate-chamber in the follow- 
ing manner .... The Pour Hundred, each carrying a concealed 
dagger and accompanied by the one hundred and twenty young men 
. . . broke in upon the regular senators who were in the senate- 
chamber, and told them to get their pay and go out.** 


Achamians, 379. 

** im„ 485, B24-676. 

*' On the Mysteries, 30 and 44, 

*“ On Mia Own Recall, IB. 

•’ Concerning the Choral Dancer, 40 and 45. 
*« VIII, or, 09, 
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Again, 'when ilie opposition was gaining impetus, he says : 

On the next day the Four Hundred, though much disturbed, assembled 
nevertheless in the senate-chamber.^” 

Lysias tells of the mass trial in the Bouleuterion in 404 
B. C.: 

The Thirty were seated on the benches [pdflpn] which are now the 
seats of the presiding magistrates; two tables were set before the 
Thirty, and the vote had to be deposited, not in urns, but openly on 
these tables.”” 

Xenophon graphically records the trial and death of Thera- 
menes. When Critias saw that the council was favorably 
disposed to Theramenes, he 

went and held a brief consultation with the Thirty and then went out 
and ordered the men with the daggers to take their stand at the 
railing [Spii^aicToi] in. plain sight of the senate. . . , When Thera- 
menes heard this, he sprang to the altar [irri r^v eo-Tlar] . . . 
Satyrus dragged Theramenes away from the altar [/Siu/tds] . . . but 
the senators kept quiet, seeing that the men at the rail were of the 
same sort as Satyrus and that the space in front of the senate-house 
[t4 S^irpoa-fler tou ^ouXeuTijplou] was filled with the guardsmen ... bo 
they led the man away to the market-place.’” 

Finally, a fragment from Philochorus provides the informa- 
tion that, in 410/9 B. 0., after the restored democracy, 

The council sat according to letter [kot4 7 pii/ipe], and since then 
they swear to sit each in his letter (vpdpiuoTi) 

Thus, it is clear that, in the late fifth century B. C., the 
Bouleuterion was in turn the assembly place of the popular 
council, the Four Hundred, the Thirty, and the council of the 
restored democracy. Also, something can he gathered as to 
details of its interior arrangements, of which all traces have 
now vanished (cf. Plate XVIII). Low railings (Spin^xTot) 
separated the seats from the “orchestra^’ or open space at 

”” VIII, 93. 

” Agakist Agoratus, 37. 

Sellenicd, II, 3, 50-68. 

““Fragment 119 p. 403). Gf. B.S.A., XXXIII p, 118; 

Cl. Quar., XXIV, 1930, p. 118. 
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the fiont, where the bema obviously stood. These railings 
were presumably of wood and controlled circulation between 
the auditorium and the orchestra and entrance. The council- 
lors in Aristophanes’ description could not wait to pass 
through the regular gaps or gates in this railing, hut leaped 
over it. The gate (kiykAw) mentioned by Aristophanes was 
apparently at the main entrance into the orchestra from out- 
side and was meant to keep out intruders when the council 
was in session. Probably the outer doors were left open to 
help light the interior during sessions, and a secondary gate 
or grille was used to close off the doorway. 

There were also special seats (^dBpa) for the prytaneis, 
and an open space in front of them sufficiently large for two 
tables to be set in it and for the councillors to pass by these 
and cast their votes. At first glance, the obvious place for 
these special seats is the front rows in the auditorium proper. 
But the railing apparently ran in front of these, and it would 
have had to be set some distance out into the orchestra to 
leave room for tables and a passage. This arrangement would 
have wasted considerable valuable space.®® Another arrange- 
ment which would suit the known details might be suggested 
on the analogy of that in the Pnyx, where the seats of the 
prytaneis faced the rest of the audience.®* Perhaps in the 
Bouleuterion, too, there were seats for the presiding prytany 
behind the bema and opposite the main auditorium. The 
heavy and wide stone foundation still preserved at the front 
(east) of the Bouleuterion may have served in part to sup- 
port such a construction. 

A platform for the speaker stood in the orchestra. 

It was large enough to accommodate at least one other person, 
but it was probably of light construction. Somewhere near it, 
probably in front of it, was an altar of Hestia, at which the 
condemned took refuge. An altar in the middle of the 
orchestra is a common feature in extant political meeting 
places.®® 

••It is possible, of eouTse, that the railinga were behind the 
iathra, separating them from the rest of the seats of the auditorium. 

»* Cf. pp. 73-76. ” Cf. pp. 274-275. 
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Then, there was a chapel (Upov) of Zeus Boulaeus and 
Athena Boulaea “ in the Bouleuterion itself.” The participle 
eia-iovTc^ seems to imply that it lay in the way of the council- 
lors “ as they entered,” and the logical place for these statues 
to have stood is in the corridor leading into the orchestra 
from the south. The word hieron need not mean a separate 
room.®® 

In the literature and inscriptions of the fourth century 
B. C. there are very few specific references which arc of any 
help in the reconstruction of the interior arrangements of the 
building. There is mention again of the gate, which prevented 
individuals from disturbing the dehberations of the council.^'' 
In this period, the formula “ Council in the Bouleuterion ” 
(jlouXp CT [or jiovKcmipiip) begins to appear in the pre- 
scripts of decrees of the council.®^ Somewhere about the 
last quarter of this century, paintings of the Thesmothetae 
were done in the Bouleuterion by Protogenes, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great.*® Their exact position in the build- 
ing is a matter of conjecture.'*® 

To the third century B. C. may be safely assigned the 
painting of Callippus, who in 879 B. C. led the Athenians to 
Thermopylae to stop the incursion of the Gauls into Greece.^* 
The picture was painted by Olbiades, who is unknown, except 
for a brief mention by Pliny. It was probably done fairly soon 
after the event, perhaps in the second quarter of the century. 
In several inscribed decrees of this period a building called the 

For a reconstruction of these details, cf. Plate XVIII. For the 
hieron, ef. also notes 48 and 51 of this chapter. 

(Demosthenes), loc. cit, 

Cf. the discussion of epigraphical formulae on pp. 138-141. 

Pausanias, I, 3, 6. 

“Kohler (Bernes, V, 1871, p. 342; A.M., III, 1878, pp. 144-146) 
thinks that this painting was not in the Bouleuterion, hut in the 
Thesmotheteum, which he places close by. But the next painting 
mentioned was certainly in the Bouleuterion, and there is no good 
reason to doubt that the painting of the Thesmothetae was also 
there. 

Pausanias, loo. oU, 
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“ Synedrium ” is mentioned, and it is probable that this is 
simply another connotation for the Bouleuterion.^^ 

Nothing definite is Imown of the Bouleuteiion in the 
second century B. C. A series of inscriptions shows that 
in the second half of the first century B. C. it became custom- 
ary to honor the treasurer of the council by displaying in 
the Bouleuterion a portrait {ukviv) of him in gilded armor 
and by inscribing the honorary decree in stone and setting it 
up in the Bouleuterion.^^ This practice is quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the times and is attested for other cities. 

An interesting, but unfortunately fragmentary, inscription 
dating ca. the beginning oi the first century B. 0. deals with 
repairs to a large number of public buildings and public 
works in Athens, Piraeus, Elensis, and the neighhoring dis- 
tricts.** At one point it speaks of “the old [or original] 
Bouleuterion ” (to dpxatov ^ovKair^piov) . Judeich takes this 
to refer to a building in Piraeus and says that it is otherwise 
unknown.*® But several other edifices mentioned in the same 
section, such as “ the old Strategeum ” and a sanctuary of 
Agathe Tyche, could have referred to buildings in Athens 
itself, and there appears to be no reason why the “ old Bouleu- 
terion ” cannot have been that in the Agora of the upper city. 
A building of the fifth century would certainly have been 
thought of as “ old ” after four hundred years.*^ 

Pausanias, visiting Athens in the second century A. D., saw 
in the Bouleuterion, in addition to the paintings mentioned 
above, a wooden statue (xoanon) of Zeus Boulaeus, an Apollo 
by Peisias, and a Demus by Lyson.** It is impossible to say 
at what period the last two statues were placed there. The 
statue of Zeus Boulaeus was almost certainly there in the late 


** Cf . the full discussion of this piohlera in Appendix II. 

“ I. (?., II», 1048, 1049, 1050, 1061. 

1036, 1. 43. 

*' Op. cit., p. 456, 

'* Of. later discussion of the formula “ council in Piraeus,” p. 143. 

1 , 3 , 6 . 
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fifth century B. C., for Antiphon mentions the chapel of this 
god and of Athena Boulaea as being in the Bouleuterion 
itself.^® His account makes it likely that there ivas also a 
xoanon of Athena, although it may have disappeared hy 
Pausanias’ day. The fact that at least one was a xoanon 
suggests that they were comparatiYely early. The cult was a 
continuous one, for in Eoman times a seat in the Theater was 
reserved for the priest of Zeus Boulaeus and Athena Boulaea,^' 
and two inscriptions of the first century A. D. honor this same 
priest.“° 

The altar of Hestia was closely associated with the Bouleu- 
terion.®^ This association, which occurs in other cities too, 
is significant in connection with the origin of the bouleuterion. 
Hestia was the patron goddess of the sacred fire which was 
kept burning in the prytaneum of every Greek city, and this 
substantiates the theory that the prytaneum originally in- 
cluded among its functions that of being the meeting place of 
the council. Thus, when the bouleuterion became differen- 
tiated as a separate building, the patron goddess of the pry- 
taneum naturally took her place in it. About the middle of 
the fourth century B. 0. Hestia is first mentioned with the 
epitheton “ Boulaia." Several later authors speak of 

It is tarely possible that in Antiphon’s time these statues were 
kept in a separate room in the OM Bouleuterion, which continued to 
he called “ bouleuterion ” until the late fourth century B. C, Cf. 
pp. 164-165. 

“ 1. a., IP, 5064. 

I. (?., IP, 3543, 3544. 

It appears also to have been called the altar of Zeus Boulaeus. 
The scholiast on Aeschines (On the False Embassy, 45) says: “The 
altar in the bouU belonged to Zeus. Therefore, he calls on Hestia 
Boulaea at the altar of Zeus . . . that Zeus who was in that boul4.” 
Similarly, in the Anecdota Graeca (Bnchmann, 1, p. 181), a passage 
runs ; “ Tlie altar in the boul4 belonged to Zeus. ... It was called 
‘Boulaia’ from the boul4,“ Cook (Zeus, II, p. 259) believes that 
Hestia Boulaea was perhaps the original consort of Zeus Boulaeus. 
Thus, it is also possihle that the hieron of Zeus Boulaeus and Athena 
Boulaea was simply the altar in the orchestra. 

‘"‘Aeschines, On the False Embassy, 45. 
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Hestia Boulaea and connect her with, the council and the 
houleuterion.®^ 

Hpigraphical Formulae.^'' “ Gouncilin [tlie]Bouleutenon" 
{fiovXr] ev [oi efjij /SouAcuTJ^pty). It has been shown that in. the 
late fifth century B. C. the councils of both the oligarchy and 
democracy regularly made use of the building specially con- 
structed for their meetings. Literary allusions make it clear 
that this continued to be the case during the fourth century 
B. 0. Moreover, it appears that at almost exactly the same 
time as in the case of the assembly the council began to specify 
its place of meeting in the preambles of its inscribed decrees.®® 

““ Diodorus Siculus, XIV, 4, 7 ; Suidaa and Harpocration, s. v. 
" jSouXoia.” Aa early aa the middle of the third century B. C. there ia 
mention of an Arteniia Boulaea. to whom the prytaneis regularly 
aacrifioed (ef. 1. G., IP, 790, 890, 916, 977), and a recently diacovered 
inacribed decree of the last quarter of the third century provides for 
the atele to be set up " by the altar of Artemis Boulaea in the Agora ” 
[Sesp&ria, VI, 1937, p. 450, no. 3, 11. 10, 20). Since this stele was 
discovered about 10 m. northeast of the Tholus, her altar was near 
the Bouleuterion, and she may be associated with the other three deities 
bearing the same epitheton. Cf. also Eesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 03-66, 

'* Cf. especially Dow, Sarvard Studies in Olassioal Philology, 
XLVIII, 1937, pp. 110, 111, 110, 117, There, most of the epigraphioal 
evidence ia oollected and briefly hut capably handled. The material 
has been collected independently here, and additions and changes 
have been made in some cases, Belevant literary evidence has also 
been adduced. 

Lines 41 and 42 of the inacribed decree of 410/9 B. C. in honor 
of Thrasybulus (I.G., V, 110) have been restored: rijv iSouXtJv 
P ouXeOcr]ai ey tj vpiirn lS[pa iy j3ouXtui":)pf]fti Kttl . . . There are 
literary parallels for this at the period, and it ia much more likely 
than the alternative restoration: pouXcSirloi iy rfj TTpihru fJCpf ry ey 
’Apelip Xliyjip eal . . . Then, in the fragmentary inscription (/. 

P, 114, 11. 31-35), dating in 410/9 or 409/8 B. 0. and recording the 
constitution of the restored democracy, there is preserved on the 
stone the information, that it was to be passed with the consent of 
the people in a full session of the assembly and — a break — ^y 
Pov\fVT7)plip. The second body to be restored in the lacuna must be 
the council, and this is the earliest specification on stone of its 
meeting place. 

“It has been suggested (p, 68) that this practice is perhaps 
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Some twenty-two inscriptions have been found with the 
formula “ Council in [the] Bouleuterion " in the preambles. 
It has not seemed necessary to compile a table of these decrees, 
as was done in the case of those in the section on the assembly, 
but they have been arranged in a footnote in chronological 
order.“^ The earliest dates in 336/5 B. C., the second in 

to tie connected, with Lycnrgue, who was in power in Athens at this 
time. He carried out important repairs in the Theater, and it may 
he that it was only after these that the Theater boeame superior to 
the Pnyx as a place of meeting and so was more and more used by 
the assembly. It would then be necessary, or at least desirable, to 
designate the fact when the assembly was held there, and the council 
may well have imitated the practice in its inscribed decrees. 

D7 


No. 

Reference 

Date 

1. 

I. Q., II^ 330, 11. 30, 31 

336/5 B. 0. 

2. 

Ibid., 338, 1. 33 

333/2 

3. 

Ibid., 361, 1. 5 

325/4 

4. 

Ibid., 917, 1. 28 

223/2 

6. 

Ibid., 847, 1. 6 

215/4 

0. 

Ibid., 915,1. 10 

203/2 

7. 

Ibid., 912, 1.3 

slightly before 200 

8. 

Ibid., 864, 1. 4 

193/2 

0 . 

How, Prytaneis, p. 96, no. 47, 11. 3, 4 

191/0 

10. 

I. (?., II», 897, 11. 4-6 

185/4 

11. 

Ibid., 898, 1. 5 

18,5/4 

12. 

Sesperia, X, 1941, p. 278, no. 74, 11. 28, 29 

184/3 

13. 

Dow, op. ait., p. 120, no. 64, 1. 29 

178/7 

14. 

/. (?., II=, 948, 11. 5, 6 

CO. 106/5 

15. 

Bespena, III, 1934, p. 21, no. 19, 1. 3 

166/6 

16. 

I. a., II^ 952, 1. 3 

CO. 161/0 

17. 

Dow, op. ait., p. 144, no. 79, 1. 38 

159/8 

18. 

Besperia, III, 1934, p. 31, no. 21, 1. 11 

155/4 

19. 

/. (?., 11“ 1012, 11. 6, 7 

112/1 

20. 

Ibid., 1014, 11. 4, 5 

109/8 

21. 

Ibid., 1046, 1. 5 

62/1 

22. 

Dow, op. cit, p. 186, no. 114, 1. 6 

CO. 30-20 B, C, 

(Age of Augustus) 


This formula should almost certainly be restored in I. (?., 11^ 890, 
1. 8. It should be noticed that the preposition is restored in no. 1 
and is on the stone in nos. 2, 3 and 4, while in no. 5 ifj, first ooeurs. 
They alternate at the beginning of the second century, but in is 
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333/2 B. C., and the third in 326/4 B. C. Then there is a 
lacuna of over a century until 223/2 B. 0. After thisj the 
formula continues regularly through the late third, second, 
and into the first century B. C. It may be that the gap from 
325 to 223 B. 0. is to he explained, in part at least, by the 
extensive alterations which were made in the Bouleuterion in 
the early third century B. C. During this period it would not 
have been available for meetings of the council. 

A deei'ee passed by the council and assembly in 185/4 B. C. 
preserves this unique formula; 

apeolal council in tlie Bouleuterion called By tlic generals, and after 
the council meeting an assembly with full power in the Theater 
[flav'Kil ifi pou\eurripti^ triiyKXtjTos aTpcLrqyur vapayyeMvTuv Kal dvb 
PovX^S eKK\-nala Kupla kv TU Be&rppp).’^^ 

This meeting of the council was evidently called on short 
notice. Probably the generals wanted to introduce at that 
meeting of the assembly some very pressing item which the 
council had to consider first. Both meeting places are the 
regular ones at this period. 

Aristotle says ; 

The council indeed meets every day except holidays . . . And the 
Presidents put up written notice of the business to be dealt with by 
the council, and of each day’s agenda, and of the place of meeting.'" 


regularly found after that date. The only certain exceptions are 
no. 15 of 163/5 and no. 21 of 62/1 B. 0. Also, the formula in the 
latest decree is restored pov\^ tv rSIt /SouXeuTijplw. The addition of 
the article would be without parallel, and, although such a variation 
is quite possible, it is best to regard it as uncertain, unless it is 
actually found entirely on stone. The regular omission of the article 
in this formula and its inclusion in the formula “ assembly in the 
Theater ” is probably to he explained by the fact that the assembly 
did meet in a theater other than that of Dionys^^B, while there was 
apparently no other bouleuterion in which the council could meet. 
Cl. Dow, Harvard Studies, XDVIII, 1937, p. 110. 

I. (?„ IP, 897, 11. 4-6. 

Op. cit., 43, 3. In the latter phrase, the reading Swov KaSl^tt has 
been adopted by Wilaniowitz and Kaibel, instead of the oTtouxoSifei 
of the codex, and this seems to give the only sensible meaning, in view 
of the context. Por an example of such a notice to be posted in the 
Bouleuterion, cf. I. G., IP, 120, 11. 24-30. 
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This implies that meetings oi the council in places other than 
the Bonleuterionwere not at all out o£ order. Evidence exists 
in literature and inscriptions for some of these extraordinary 
meeting places. 

" Council in Pimous " {jiovX^ «/<, Jlti/iaiei) . Among the im- 
portant duties of the council were the inspection of state 
triremes and their rigging, surveillance of naval sheds, and 
contracting for the building of new triremes.'"’ Such business 
would demand the actual presence of the councillors in the 
dockyards, and, as a matter of fact, they held more or less 
formal sessions there. 

The first notice of such a meeting occurs in the decree of 
436/5 B. C. about the settling of Methone. The council is to 
deal with business concerning the other cities, 

when tlio aeoond prytany after the seaaiona in the dockyard aaaumea 
office (eiretSdi* €L<ri\\,6'(i i] Tr’jfiviTavlela ij 5tfUT[^pa] /terd rds itf rw vecoplta 
g[5paO.'’^ 

The dockyard referred to is presumably the most important 
one, which was situated in Piraeus, probably on the west side 
of Cantharua harbor.”^ This would have provided a more or 
less suitable and protected place where the council could 
assemble near the ships and have handy the rigging and other 
equipment which had to he examined.'"’ 

In a long inscription of 386/4 B. 0., having to do with 
the accounts of the curators of naval supplies, there is the 
following provision ; 

The council of Five Hundred shall see to the orders for the dispatch 
of vessels, punishing according to law the trierarchs who are unpre- 
pared. And the prytmeis shall convene n session of the council on 
the quay to superintend the dispatch of the vessels, and this 

shall he looked after without interruption until the vessels sail."* 


Aristotle, op. cit., 48, 1. 

1. I‘, 57, 11. 63-66. 

““ Judeicli, op. cit., p, 449, 

The restoration iv ry veupli^ in the case of a meeting of the 
assembly in J. 0-., P, 98, I. 17 has been regarded as unlikely (cf. pp. 
62, 63). 

“*Z. (7., II“, 1629, B, 11. 243-250. The eXoma was apparently the 


11 
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Again, in a literary passage, this decree is quoted : 

The triorarcha should launch their ships and bring them up to the 
pier, and the members of the Senate and the demarchs should make 
out lists of the demeamen and reports of available seamen, and the 
armament should be dispatched at once.*' 

Apparently, the cotmeil, along with other officials in more or 
less informal session, examined the triremes as they were 
made ready for inspection, and it had to meet every day until 
all were prepared. The insistence on speed is quite under- 
standable in the case of sending off an expedition ; otherwise, 
there are indications that the inspection was annual.°“ 

Plutarch mentions a “session of the council which was 
convened in Piraeus” (iv Httpaitl /SovA^s yevopevijs) in 330 
B. 0.'”’ The business before it was intended to be of a political 
nature, and no mention is made of the navy. Two decrees 
of the council, passed apparently in the first half of the second 
century B. C., have the formula “ Council in Piraeus.” 
The one honors a prytany, and the other commends a priest 
of Zeus Soter in Piraeus. It is, of course, possible that other 
items of business at these meetings concerned naval matters, 
but Athens had little need for discussing such affairs at this 
period. Hence, it would seem that the meetings of the council 
held in Piraeus, like the assemblies there, were originally 
concerned with specifically naval aSairs, but as time went on, 
they usually dealt with ordinary business.*® It is worth 

quay on whieb, or beside whicli, the ships could be drawn up for 
inspection (Wachsmuth, op. cit., 11, p. 95). 

** Demosthenes, Against Polycles, 0. 

** Cf. Demosthenes, Concerning the Crown of the Trierarohy, 4; 
BSckh, Urkunden iihet das Seewesen des Attischen Staates, XIV. 

Phocion, 32, 3. 

•• Dow, Zoo. oit., p. 94, no. 44, 1. 3, preserving the formula PouXi) 
Heipofiel; I.G., II', 783, 1. 4. According to the commentary in the 
Corpus, the latter was inscribed in the time of the thirteen tribes, 
perhaps 204/3 B. C. But Dow, Harvard Studies, XLVIII, 1937, p. Ill 
dates it in 163/2 B. 0., following Meritt, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 
30-31, 

** It might be pointed out that in the one case the honorary decree 
was passed on h^alf of a priest of Zeus Soter in Piraeus, and it is 
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noting tliat in this series the one preserved date in the prytany 
is the twenty-third.'^'’ In view of the fact that the assembly 
in Piraeus was held in the third decade of the prytany, it is 
possible that the council regularly met there just preceding a 
session of the assembly. 

The exact place in Piraeus where these later meetings were 
held is unknown. It can hardly have continued to be the 
dockyards.’’' They must have been used in the fifth and 
fourth centuries only because of the nature of the business. 
If the above-mentioned Old Bouleuterion was in Piraeus, as 
Judeich believes, it would no doubt have served in this later 
period.'’^ Perhaps the Theater in Munychia was used for the 
meetings of the council as well as for the assembly, as "was 
occasionally the case in Athena itself.'’^ 

“ Council in the Elaminium ” {^ovk^ h t 0 ‘Skevamw) . 
Andocides, in the course of his defense, speaks as follows : 

And when we had returned from Elcusis and the writ had been 
served, the haaileus was proceeding to deal with mattere arising out 
of the celebration of the mysteries at Eleusia, as is customary; and 
the prytaneia said that he should bring them before the council and 
gave orders for me and Cephieius to be summoned to appear at the 
Eleusinium; for the council was about to hold a session there accord- 
ing to the law of Solon, which provides that a session be held in the 
Eleusinium on the day after the celebration of the mysteries.'" 

The Eleusinian festival was celebrated annually in the autumn 
from the fifteenth to the twenty-third or twenty-fourth of 


possible that the council in session there was still concerned to some 
extent with matters having to do with Piraeus. There is too little 
evidence to prove this one way or the other. 

I. a., IV, 783, 1. 3. Cf. pp. S4-66. 

Eusolt { Qriechisohe Staatskunde, p, 1020, note 3) takes it for 
granted that there was no change. 

. Cf. I. II“, 1035, which is discussed on p, 130. But there would 
seem to have been no need for such a building, at least until the 
middle of the third century B. C. when Athens was freed, and it is 
doubtful whether a building erected after that time would have been 
referred to in snob terms at the beginning of the first century B. C. 

Cf. Dow, Sa/rvard Studies, XLVIII, 1937, p. 111, note 3, 

" On the ^fysteriea, 111. 
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Boedromion, and it is clear from this passage that it was the 
custom to convene tJie council in the Eleusinium in Athens on 
the day following {vartpaia) , i. e. Boedromion twenty-fourth 
or twenty-fifth, 

A single inscription makes it clear that this law was still 
observed at least as late as the end of the third century B. C. 
This is a decree of the council in honor of the officers of the 
preceding piytany and dated in 212/11 B. 0.’'“ Its preamble 
contains this unique formula: 

Council in the Bouleuterion, and [tranaferrod] from the Boulouterion 
ill the Eleusinium (Pouli; ip [/3i)]u[\e]iiT[vpi‘i> nal ekItoC ^ovXeVTiiplov h 

ry ’EXeufTip/w) . 

Kohler observed that the honors decreed here have nothing 
to do with the Eleusinian rites, and he therefore thought it 
likely that the council dispatched this business in the Bouleu- 
terion before moving to the Eleusinium to consider religious 
matters. This eiiplains the formula satisfactorily. The day 
of its passing is shown by Dow to have been Boedromion 
twenty-four, which is the first possible day for a session after 
the festival.^® 

On the basis of the above inscription, the formula “ Council 
in the Eleusinium” may be restored with great probability in 
the preamble of another decree.'”' Only the phrase ^ovX^ iv rli 
is preserved in this ease, and the exact length of line is 
uncertain ; but the date is Boedromion twenty-four.'^® Hence, 
this meeting would be the first one after the festival and 
would naturally be held in the Eleusinium, Furthermore, no 
other place of meeting so well fills the other requirements. 
The business under discussion is nniniown. 

The Eleusinium has not been exactly located, but recent 
excavation has established the fact that there was a sanctuary 

I. (?,, 848j 11. 30, 31. The corrected date and a better text 

are given by Dow, Prytaneis, pp. 81-84, no. 30, 11, 38, 39. 

Harvard Studies, XLVIII, 1037, p. 117. 

’’ I G., II' 794, 1. 4. 

Or possibly twenty-six or twenty-seven, if the count is forward. 
Cf. Dow, loo. oit., pp. no, 117. 
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witli important Eleusinian connections situated north of the 
west end of the Acropolis near the line of the Valerian Wall.’’® 
The failure to find remains of a monumental building may 
indicate that it was merely a precinct surrounding a small 
chapel. At any rate, it is unlikely that it could have accom- 
modated a full meeting of the council, even if it was a temple 
of ordinary size. It is much more likely that the councillors 
assembled in the holy precinct, which is known to have been 
strongly enclosed.®® 

A third inscription must be discussed under this heading. 
It is a decree of the council passed in 117/6 B. 0. and pre- 
serving the formula kpa b ’EAnweii/t.®^ The editors of 
the Corpus restore wi at the end of the formula and believe 
that it refers to another meeting in the Eleusinium at Athens. 
But G-raindor has proved that the letters are all on the stone 
and that the meeting of this "holy council” was held in 
Eleusis itself (hi ’EXeuo-avt) Meritt has shown that this is a 
case where the count is backward and tliat the meeting was 
held on Boedromion twenty-two.®® Each of these conclusions 
bears out the other, and it is certain that this meeting of the 
Athenian council was held in Eleusis during the festival. Fo 
connection is obvious between the place and time of passing 
and the business recorded in the decree. 

“Council on [the] Acropolis” {povXrj ip irdAci). A decree 
of ca. 434/3 B. C. having to do with public funds provides 
that the newly elected officials are to count and measure out 
the money from the retiring treasurers and overseers and 
attendants “ in the presence of the council on the Acropolis ” 
(AavTtov Tys ip Xenophon also records that 


Cf. Sesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 211. 

Thucydides, II, 17, 1. Pausaniaa refers to two temples in Athene 
with Eleusinian conneotiong. 

"1. (?., IP, 1072, 1. 3. 

Album d'Insoriptions Attiques d’&poque Impiriale, p. 28. 
‘’‘Hesperia, IV, 1936, p. 661. 

‘•LG., II®, 91, 11. 18-21. Cf. a meeting of the council in the 
Heraeum at Samoa for a similar purpose, p. 164. 
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the Athenian council “ happened to be meeting ” on the 
Acropolis, irhen news was brought of the defeat of the Spar- 
tans at Lenctra.®^ This battle was fought in July, and the 
transfer of accounts from one board of treasurers to the next 
took place regularly in July/August. Hence, it is possible 
that the council which " happened ” to be meeting there was 
actually supervising the handing over of the temple treasury 
accounts. It is very unlikely that the council was ordinarily 
convened on the Acropolis for the handling of any other 
business. It would have been neither a convenient nor a 
comfortable place for regular meetings, and religious authori- 
ties would not have been likely to tolerate the use of the 
Acropolis as a rendezvous for purely political gatherings. 

“ Council in the Theseum” (tjv tw This 

formula occurs in a decree passed by the council between 83 
and 78 B. C. in honor of the ephebes and their trainer,®® 
Here, as in the case of the Eleusinium, it is more rational to 
suppose that the meeting was in the sacred precinct, rather 
than in the temple itself.®' 

" Council in the Theater, having leen changed from the 
Panathenaic Stadium (^ouAy h tu dtarptf 17 jitTa-xSelcra e/c to 5 
Hava^tv-LKoi crraSfou). This formula, too, is known from only 
one published decree of the council, passed in 38/7 B. C. and 
also honoring the ephebes and their trainer.®® It is difficult 

“ Eellenica, VT, 4, 20. The Bending of the council to spend the 
night on the Acropolis during the panic which ensued after the 
mutilation of the Hermae (Andocides, On the Mysteries, 45) was an 
extraordinary measure, like the others recorded along with it. It 
had no connection with regular meetings, but was merely a move to 
keep the councillors together within easy call. 

“ 1. <?„ 1039, 11. 2, 3. 

There was a precinct of Theseus by the Long Walls, but the 
reference here is probably to that in the city. In this precinct 
Themiatocles convened an assembly {cf, p, 30). Here, too, trials 
(Photius, s.v. " Qrjffeioy " ) and elections of certain magistrates (Aris- 
totle, op. cit., 62, 1 ) were held. 

*'1, G., II*, 1043, 11. 4, 5; How, McmarcL Studies, XLVIll, 1837, 
p. 111. Schweigert informs me that an unpublished inscription found 
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to suggest a specific reason for the choice of either of these 
places to convene the council, or for the change here rnen- 
tioned. The Theater would have been handy if the council 
was convened just before a meeting of the assembly there, 
and it was always at a meeting of the assembly in the Theater 
that the ephebes were publicly honored. Perhaps the larger 
number of councillors in later times made it necessary to 
convene a full session in some place other than the Bouleu- 
terion. Pollux says that a part of the Theater was called the 
“ section of counsel ” (/SovXamKov jucpos tov OeaTpov), and this 
may well refer to the part which the council occupied while in 
session there.®" 

Other Cities 

It has been shown that the bouleuterion was a regular 
feature of the civic center of every independent Greek town 
or city. In the majority of cases there is, of course, no record 
of it, either in extant literature and inscriptions or in founda- 
tions so identified in the course of excavations. However, 
bouleuteria are frequently mentioned, and some useful infor- 
mation has been preserved in this connection. Literary and 
epigraphical references to specific buildings, the remains of 
which excavators have identified (or tried to identify) as 
bouleuteria, will be considered with these remains later in 
this chapter. There are also a number of references to bouleu- 
teria in towns where no excavation has been carried on, or 
where the bouleuterion, if mentioned, has not been located.®" 


in recent Agora excavations records a meeting of the assembly in the 
Panathenaic Stadium. Thus, a preceding council meeting in the same 
auditorium would he natural enough. 

Op. cit., IV, 122. 

»« These have been listed in the alphabetical order of their respec- 
tive city. In oases where these bouleuteria are known to have been 
used for the storing of state documents, ail references have been 
collected in the later section on the archives, and in this catalogue a 
footnote will provide the cross reference. The literary information 
here adduced has not usually been discussed further; this is reserved 
for the conclusions in Chapter VII. 
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Acragas?^ 

Amorgos,^^ 

Andros. A short inscription of the first century A. D. 
records honors voted by the council and the assembly to a 
contractor in charge of all the repairs on the Boulenterion, 
■which he had carried out soundly and nobly for his native 
city.®® 

Argos. In the time of the Persian War Argos is said to 
have had a Bouleuterion in Which envoys from Sparta 
appeared and made propositions to the Argive council.®^ 

Asia Minor — exact site unknown. Libanius gives a short 
description, of a Bouleuterion, probably in Asia Minor. In 
an account entitled Of a Painting in the Bouleuterion, he 
says : 

And in the court of the Bouleuterion, which is not large hut is 
beautiful, with four colonnades in the center [ffToav h fiiaa reTTapwv] 
formed by the columns, 1 saw the following painting.®' 

Later he mentions another painting in the same building; 
both depicted pastoral scenes. 

Byzantium. A decree of the first century A. D., voted by 
the council and assembly in honor of a certain Orontas of 
Olbia, provides that a gilded statue of him be set up in the 
Bouleuterion, in a place not occupied by any other.®® 

Chalcedon.^’’ 

Cf. p. 156. 

•» Cf. p. 166. 

XII (5), 766. 

Herodotus, 'VII, 148. It is possible that the word is used here 
loosely, or in the abstract sense. 

“ Descriptiones (3), E IV, 1048, 1057 (fourth century A.D.). Cf. 
such buildings as the Bouleuterion nt Miletus (p. 215) for similar 
courtyards. 

Collitz, Sammlung der griechisohen DiaUkt-Insohrifien, Illb 3069, 
11. 30, 31. 

Cf. p. 167. 
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Corinth. Plutarch records in his Oleomenes that Aratus, 
when it was reported that Argos was captured by the Spartans, 

summoned the citizens into the couneil-hall, and then slipped away 
unnoticed to the city gate.”® 

The same author, telling of the same event in his Aratus, 
says: 

He roused the resentment of the populace there ... So they assem- 
bled hastily in the precinct of Apollo and sent for Aratus, 

deteimined to kill him or seize him and then to revolt . . . but he 
rode off to Sicyon.”" 

It is tempting to conclude from these passages that there 
was in the third century B. C. a bouleuterion very near the 
temple of Apollo. There is, however, obvious confusion in 
other details of the story. Por instance, Aratus would hardly 
summon the whole people (rots n-oXiVas) to the bouleuterion; 
such a building presumably could not have accommodated a 
large assembly, and Plutarch himself tells of an assembly held 
by Aratus in the Theater at Corinth. Hence, little faith can 
be placed in the account. The reference to a bouleuterion 
there may come from some trustworthy, contemporaneous 
source, but it is also possible that Plutarch is speaking from 
his knowledge of Corinth in his own day, when the “ curia ” 
was standing. It dates from the first century B, C. and would 
probably be called “ bouleuterion ” by the Greeks.^°“ He may 
also have used the word simply in the abstract sense of 
“ meeting.’-’ 

Cyzicus ( ?) . A decree of co. the second half of the second 
century B. C. voted by the council and assembly honors a 
certain Diodes, son of Theopompus, and provides for the 
setting up of a bronze statue of him in the space between the 
columns (to /ieo-o'o-tvAov) of the Bouleuterion, near the stele 

““ Oleomenes, 19, 1. 

'‘'‘Aratus, 40, 2-4. Here Uptv is, aa usual, -wrongly translated 
" temple ” in the Loeb edition. 

Cf. pp. 181-182. 
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already placed tliered°^ Hiller Teatuies the attribution of the 
inscription to Cyzicus on the somewhat uncertain grounds of 
the similarity of names in this text to several found in 
inscriptions there. 

Ulis. Pausanias mentions a “ peribolus of a gymnasium,” 
which was called Maltha from the softness of its floor. It 
was reserved for the ephebes during the whole time of the 
festival. After telling of its various adornments, he continues : 

In this gymnasium is also tlio Elcan Council House, where take place 
cxliibitiona of ex tempore spccchea and recitations of written works of 
all kinds. It is called Lalichmium after the man who dedicated it. 
About it are dcdieated shields, which arc for show and not made to 
be used in war.^''^" 

JSpiclamnits.^^^ 

EesHaea, A decree, passed in 446/5 B. C. by this Athenian 
colony, is restored in the Corpus as follows : 

Let the matter be completed in the Bouleuterion whenever the people 
judges court cases (reXieVo is rh ^ohevrj^pioe Sra/iTrep ris S[tKas SixAfet 
4] 8epo5).“* 

Ho good reason is advanced for restoring “bouleuterion” 
rather than “ dicasterion,” although the latter word occurs 
several times elsewhere on the stone. Hicks, in his publication 
of the inscription, is almost certainly right in restoring 
“ dicasterion.” This is made even more likely by the next 
line, where it is specified that the demos (people’s court) is 
to judge the suits in the building under discussion. 

Eyamopolis, Pausanias says that, although Xerxes had 
burned this town and Philip had destroyed it, there still 
remained in ruins the structure of the ancient Agora and a 
Bouleuterion of no great size.’^*'® 

’■“Hiller von Qaertringen, A.ilf., XXXI, 1900, pp. 430-433; ibid., 
XXXIII, 1908, p. 101. 

■ 23, 7. 

Cf. p. 158. 

(?., P, 40, 11. 15, 10. 

CoU. Ano. Or. Ins. in iKe Brit. Mus., I, no. 4, pp. 11-13. 

X, 36, 6. 
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Magnesia on the Maeander. A decreej passed after 129 
B. C. by the council and assembly in connection with an 
annual celebration in honor of Artemis Leucophryene, pro- 
vides that the herald^ when the Agora is full with the various 
officers of state, shall call for silence before the Bouleuterion 
and shall make a certain proclamation^'’'' 

Megalopolis. Pausanias mentions a Bouleuterion in his 
enumeration of the monuments in the Agora on the north 
bank of the liverd"® This was presumably the city Bouleu- 
tcrion, as distinct from the Therailium on the south side of the 
river where the Arcadian league was convened. Curtins made 
a conjectural restoration of the Agora of Megalopolis, basing 
it on Pausanias’ somewhat detailed description.'’"'’ In it the 
Bouleuterion appears in the open central part.'”" 

Megara. Pausanias relates; 

The Megarians have a council chamber which once, they say, was the 
grave of Timalcus. ... In the city are graves of Megarians. . . . 
The oracle in its reply said that they would fare well if they took 
counsel with the majority. This utterance they took to refer to the 
dead, and built a council chamber in this place in order that the 
grave of their heroes might be within it.^^'^ 

Prom the period of the later Antonines, and thus a few years 
after Pausanias’ visit, an inscription records that a Megarian 
general constructed at his own expense the special seats 
(xa^eSpat) of “ the most revered Bouleuterion.” The fact 
that it was built above graves of heroes would suggest that 

Dittenberger, op. ait., 095, 1. 41. 

VIII, 30, 9. 

Pelopmmesus, I, p. 288. 

A piece of a wall in the form of a segment of a circle was located 
in the eastern part of the Agora, and the suggestion is made that it is 
part of the apse of a bouleuterion of the form of that at Olympia 
{Ecsoavations at Megalopolis, Supplement I, 1802, pp. 102, 

106). This, however, is quite unlikely. Indeed, there is no known 
case where a bouleuterion was built within the open space of an 
agora (cf. pp. 250-263). 

I, 42, 4j I, 43, 3. 

»»/.(?., VII, 26. 
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this reverence was sincere, and not merely tire result of the 
stilted phraseology of the time. 

Mytilene.'^^^ 

Pergamum (or JElatea).^^* 

Priene. In a very fragmentary inscription, the expression 
Toij t]£ [^]ouXeii[Ti 7 ptou has been tentatively restored.’-'® If the 
restoration is correct, it probably refers to the building gener- 
ally known as the Ecclesiasterion.’’" 

RhegiumP’’ 

Sicily. An inscribed decree of 315-330 A. D. provides for 
the setting up of a statue to a certain individual because he 
had renewed the cities of Sicily and nobly furnished the 
bouleuteria.’’® 

Smyrna. Aelius Aristides, who lived in Smyrna in the 
second century A. D., tells how it would he on the tip of 
everyone’s tongue that he was going to practice (declaiming) 
in the Bouleuterion at four o’clock, and how the building 
would be packed with listeners. ““ He admires the thick skin 
of the “ guard of the Bouleuterion ” who had to listen to the 
declaiming of aU the sophists. 

Sparta. Pausanias says : 

The Lacedaemonians who live in Sparta have a market place worth 
seeing; the council-chamber of the senate, and the offices [dp^efo] of 
the ephora . . . are all in the market-place,^““ 

Cf. pp. 90-91. 1“ Cf. p. 158. 

**' Inschriften von- Priene, no. 11, 1. 285. 

Cf. pp. 90-91. Cf. p. 158. 

Dittenherger, op. cit., 002, 1. 2; J. ff,, XIV, 1078 A (addenda). 

XXVII, ‘Jepav X6yoi, E, 354 (Dindorf, pp. 542, 643) . 

III, 11, 2. The building in which the ephors held their formal 
meetings was called the " Ephorcion.” It was situated in the Agora 
and was near, or more probably a special room in the Aroheion 
(government office building). It contained live special chairs (5%oi). 
Cf. Plutarch, Oleonienes, 7, 2; Old Men in PuUio Affairs, 27, 4; 
Anonymous Laoonian Apothegms, no. 13. 
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Syracuse. Cicero gives considerable incidental information 
about the Syracusan “ Curia” in the first century B. 0. It 
was situated in the second part of the city, called "Achra- 
dina,” which contained a large Agora, colonnades, a Pry- 
ianeum, a spacious (amplissima) Curia, a temple of Olympian 
Zeus, and other public buildings. He says that in their Curia, 
“the place which they call ‘ Bouleuterion ’ ” (quern locum illi 
jiovXiVT-qpLov nomine appellant), a revered spot full of glorious 
memories for them, there stood the bronze statue of the great 
Marcus Marcellus. There also they erected a gilded statue of 
Yerres and another nude statue of his son. Cicero was invited 
to attend a meeting of the eoimcil, and, when the councillors 
had assembled in full session in the Curia, Cicero and his 
friends entered. The councillors rose, and the president 
invited them to sit down near him.^“ 

Teas. An inscription of the second century B. C. deals with 
the disposition of an endowment to the city for educational 
purposes. The teachers of letters are instructed to produce 
in the gymnasium the exhibitions which are to be performed, 
and the teacher of music is to have recitals given “in the 
Bouleuterion.” Thus, this Bouleuterion served as an odeum, 
and this confirms the theory that already existing bouleuteria 
and ecclesiasteria were frequently sO used when musical exhi- 
bitions and contests came into vogue.^^^ A stage could be 
added with little trouble, and the building would adequately 
serve both purposes."^-* 

Extraordinary Meeting Places. 

A very few unusual meeting places of the council are re- 
corded for cities other than Athens. A Delian inscription 

Cicero, Aotio Seounda in Terrem, II, 10, 21, SO; Hid., IV, 53, 
61, 64. 

Dittenlierger, op. cit., STS, 11. 32-34. 

Gf. p. 63. 

so-called "petite tli64tre” was partially excavated at Teos 
in 1924 (B. G. H., XLIX, 1925, p. 288, Rg. 4). It la aomewliat large 
to identify with the Bouleuterion mentioned here. The excavators 
do not specify whether or not there is evidence that the building Was 
rr 
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dating somewhat after 166 B. G. preserves the formula 
“ council in [the] Ecclesiasterion ” {^ovkrj h eK/tAipmo-njptffl), 
in spite of the fact that the existence of a Delian Bonleuterion 
is well attested and that its foundations have probably been 
identifiedd^® A few lines later in the same inscription, refer- 
ence is made to certain hearings, presumably before the 
council but possibly before the assembly, in the Ecclesiasterion 
and in the Theater. 

The political organization of the cleruchy of Samos was 
modeled on that at home in Athens. A Samian inscription, 
dated in 346/6 B. C., records the handing over of the valua- 
bles in the great temple of Hera by one board of treasurers to 
the next.^®" In it the formula “ council in [the] Heraeum ” 
{povX^ iv ‘Hpaioi) occurs. This was evidently an extraordinary 
meeting of the council to superintend the change of boards 
and to check the accounts of the one which was leaving ofSce. 
It has been noted that the Athenian council held a session on 
the Acropolis for the same purpose.^” 

Xenophon records that in 366 B. C. Euphron was slain 
while the archons and council were holding a session on the 
Acropolis at Sicyon.^^® This was before Demetrius Poliorcetes 
moved the city and had new public buildings erected, among 
which was a Bonleuterion.^^® It is possible, therefore, that 
the Acropolis was the regular meeting place of the Sicyonian 
council in the fourth century B. C. 

The Acropolis was certainly the regular meeting place of 
the council at Thebes. Xenophon mentions that in 383 B. C. 
the council had to hold a session in the Stoa in the Agora, 
because the women were celebrating the Thesmophoria on the 
Cadmea.i®® These would seem to be instances of the persis- 
tence down to a comparatively late date of the old custom of 
convening the council in or near the king’s palace, which was 
always in the best fortified place, the Acropolis. 

Inscriptions de Ddlos, 1600, 11 . 2, 3, 6-8. Cf. pp. 91-96. 

Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 114, p. 226, 1. 9. 

Cf. pp. 146-146. Cf. pp. 240-244. 

Helleniaa, VII, 3, 5. Op. cit., V, 2, 20, 
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The Bouleuterian as a Bepository for Archives 

II is uatui-al that the earliest documents having to do •with 
political and civil matters should have been kept in the build- 
ing which was the center of political and civil lifcj i. e. the 
prytaneum.^®^ Thus, the Athenian tradition preserved by the 
lexicographers about 6 KanaOtv vojuos seems quite credible. 
Pollux says: 

The laws used to be stored an the Acropolis, hut later, so that all 
could consult them, they were changed to the Prytaneum and the 
Agora.^"® 

The earliest Prytaneum in Athens seems to have been on 
the Acropolis, and when its location was changed, the docu- 
ments which it contained would naturally be moved along 
with it.^®® 

The evolution of the bouleuterion to fulfil one of the func- 


I'uin the same way, documents and treasures belonging to the 
various gods were usually stored in their respective sanctuaries. An 
Athenian inscription of 434 B. C. (I. (?., I“, 91, 11. D-13) provides that, 
“ when the rents for sacred lands are paid, the accounts of these debts 
are to be erased, a search being made for the tablets and accounts, 
and wherever they are written let the priests and temple attendants 
and anyone else who knows declare the accoamts,” 

Op. oit,, VIII, 128. Cf. also Harpocration, a.v. "iiom"-, 
Suidas, s.v. “i xdraffey fd/ios"; Mueller, F.B.G., Ill, 130. Harpo- 
cration (s. n. “A KctraBev v6fias”) says that they were brought down 
to the Agora and set up in the Bouleuterion. Probably Pollux is 
right, however, in placing them in the Prytaneum. 

It has been considered likely that the Prytaneum was moved 
first to the Agora, and then to the North Slope of the Acropolis (of, 
pp. 128-129). The laws of Solon were at first written on revolving 
wooden tablets (4'^ores), of which fragments were still preserved in 
the Prytaneum in Plutarch’s day (Solon, 25 ) . About the end of the 
fifth century B. C. they were revised and written on marble in a free- 
standing wall in the Boyal Stoa (cf. Oliver, Hesperia, IV, 1936, 
pp. 1-13). Holland (A.J.A., XLV, 1941, pp. 340-362) apparently 
believes that the old avooden copies were in the Bouleuterion from 
460 B. C. until Hellenistic times or later. This is possible, but our 
authorities are so confusing that it is equally possible that these laws 
never left the Prytaneum. 
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tions of the prytaneunij i. e. to provide aecommodation for the 
regiilar meetings of the coimeil, has been already discussed. 
Another function of the prytaneum -which -was frequently 
transferred to the houleuterion -was that of providing a reposi- 
tory for the state archives. The houleuterion came to serve as 
the place for filing political documents on papyrus and wood, 
and for storing or setting up in view inside or outside the 
building similar documents inscribed on stone. This transfer 
is a logical one, for, when the meeting place of the council was 
shifted, the archives would logically be changed in order to be 
as accessible as possible for constant reference. Occasionally 
the prytaneum was retained for the archives,^®^ or a building 
close to the boulerderion was used, presumably because the 
houleuterion could not conveniently accommodate those 
records. Evidence for a good many cities, however, points 
to the houleuterion as the regular depository for documents 
directly concerning the body meeting in it. The known cases 
will he arranged in the order of the cities in which they occur; 
then they -will he treated as a group ; finally, the evidence on 
the Athenian archives will be considered. 

Acragas. A decree of ca. 300 B. 0. in honor of a Syracusan 
embassy to the Romans is to he inscribed on two bronze tablets 
(x<iA.Kupa.Ta) ; one of them is to be set up “ in the Bonleu- 
terion,” the other to be given to those honored.^'*® 

Amorgos. A pioxeny decree passed by the town of Minoa 
on this island is to be inscribed in the most conspicuous places 
in the sanctuary of Dionysus and “ in the Boulenierion.^’ 
The decree is dated ca,. the second century B. 0, 

“‘Polybius (XVI, 15, 8) says that a letter sent by a certain 
admiral to the Ehodian council and prytaneis was in his day still 
preserved in the Prytanerun. 

Pausanias (I, 43, 4) says that atMegara a building between the 
Bouleiiterion and the nearby Swoon -was used “ for the safekeeping 
of documents” (ffs ypaitniruiy 0uAokV). There are other references 
to distinct buildings for the purpose. Sometimes they are specifi- 
cally called ypa/jL/iaToifiuXaKeia, 

(7. 1, a., Ill, 5491, 11. 22-25, 

“’A. If., XI, 1880, p. 83, col. II, 11. 2, 3. 
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Anf^fos. Ab. honorary decree of the late fourth or early 
third century B. C. is to he written on a stone stele and set 
up in the Agora “near the Bouleuterion ” (irpoV^e tov 

fSovXelyT'qpiov) 

Qlialcedon. A law of ea. 300 B. G.j concerned with penal- 
tiesj adds a provision to inscribe it in hollow letters (ecotXa 
ypdjxjxa.ra) on a plaque (o-avk), and place the stele in front 
of the sanctuary and the plaque in the Bouleuterion 
(/?oaA.£toi/)d“° This provides important evidence for the stor- 
ing of perishable documents (the aavU was apparently of 
wood) in the Bouleuterion. 

Delos. A whole series of honorary decrees passed by the 
council and assembly from ca. 300 B. 0. down to the end of 
the second century B. 0. regularly adds this provision : 

Tlie council shall recorrl this decree at [e/s] the Bouleuterion [or 
occasionally, in (iv) the Bouleuterion], and the temple officers [shall 
record it] at the sacred precinct.^*® 

There are in all some one hundred seventy decrees with this 
formula preserved or certainly restored. A slightly different 
formula occurs in a few cases and sheds light on the precise 
meaning of the more usual one. It runs: 

The council shall record this decree at the Bouleuterion, and the 
temple officers [shall record it] on a stone stele, and place it in the 
sacred preoinct.^“ 

This formula leaves no doubt but that the regular procedure 
was to file away in the Bouleuterion a copy of the decree, 
probably written on papyrus, and to set up a copy on stone 
in the sanctuary of Apollo. It was thereabouts that the pre- 
served inscriptions were actually found. 

Delphi. Two honorary decrees passed by the Delphic 
council provide that a proxeny decree shaU. be written up in 

(?., XII (S), 714, 11. 18, 19. 

Dittenherger, op. oit., 1011, 11. 16-17. 

““J. e., XI (4), 610-1021, 

677, 831. Cf. p. 184. 

1 ‘> 
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the Bouleuterion {^ovXdov) according to One adds 

that the decree is also to be written on the wall of the oileos 
of the Athenians. These date from 180 B. C. 

Elensis. An Attic decree of ca. 330 A. D., concerned with 
the restoration of the mysteries to their former magnificence, 
provides that one of the three stelae recording it shall be set 
np “in the hieron in front of the Bouleuterion.” 

Epidamnus, An honorary decree of ca. 307/6 B. C. is to 
be written np “ in the Bouleuterion.” 

Mytilene. A decree of the first or second century A. D., 
concerned with the yearly statement of political policy, is to 
be written on a marble stele and set up “in the hieron of 
Artemis Thermia and in front of the sacred Bouleuterion” 

{irpo tS €Lpt0 /SoWiVTypiw) 

Fergamum (?). Wilhelm ascribes this decree to Perga- 
mum, Pabricius to Elatea.^** It was passed by the assembly 
in 139 B. 0. and provides that copies be made of the foedus 
with the Eomans on two bronze tablets (irtvaxes), one to be 
set up in the temple of Demeter, and the other “in the 
Bouleuterion, beside the statue of Democratia.” Wlien these 
are finished, copies are to be made on two marble stelae. 

Ehegium. An honorary decree of the second century B. C. 
is to be inscribed on two bronze tablets (xuA-Kiu/iara), one to 
be placed “ in the Bouleuterion,” and the other to be given to 
the person honored.^*^ 

Inscriptions on stone were set up in various places, but 
usually either in that most concerned in the text, or else in or 
near a generally important religious or civil building or pre- 

Dittenberger, op. cit., 614, 1. 34; 015, 11. 15-17. 

IP, 1078, 11. 40-43. Cf. pp. 188-189. 

Dittenberger, op. oil., 600, 1. 47 ; Kern, Insdhriften von Magnesia 
am, Maeander, 40, 1. 46. 

““I.ff.. XII’, 07, 11. 11-16. 

Dittenberger, op. cit., 694, 11. 26-40, 
r. G., XIV, 812, 1. 6. 
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cinctl^® Hence, the proyision to have a stone stele set up in 
the vicinity ol the bouleiiterion is not particularly significant, 
although such documents are likely to be of a primarily 
political nature. But inscriptions on stone to be set up “ in 
the bouleuterion ” are another matter. It is unlikely that 
they all could be set up within the building in such a way 
that they could be read without being moved. This would 
probably require more space than was available. Yet it is 
unlikely that those concerned would go to the trouble and 
expense of having a document inscribed on stone merely to 
be subsequently stored away for reference ; bronze and wooden 
tablets and sheets of papyrus were clearly used for this 
purpose. It is more likely that a few of the most important 
documents in stone were actually meant to be displayed in 
the bouleuterion and that the rest were stored there ready to 
be set up in some other place, should the need arise. In the 
cases of Chalcedon, Acragas, Rhegium, and Pergamum, there 
is definite evidence for a system of filing documents in the 
bouleuterion on plaques (craw'Ses) or tablets (irwaKes) of wood 
or bronze, and of making copies from these on stone to be set 
up in various places for the public to read. It is quite 
possible that some of these wooden or bronze tablets were also 
displayed in the bouleuterion, but the vast majority of public 
documents never could have got beyond the papyrus sheet and 
must have been carefully stored for reference. The texts from 
which copies on stone were made at Delos and Delphi were 
almost certainly on papyrus and were stored in the bouleu- 
terion, as were particular Athenian documents. 

In Athens there is, as on most qnestions, a greater mass of 

Cf . the practice at Athens, where in the early period most of the 
inscribed stelae were set up on the Acropolis, but later usually in the 
Agora. During the whole period, various sanctuaries could be used 
in the case of inscriptions which directly concerned them. In other 
cities, famous sanctuaries, such as that of Apollo on Delos, Were 
regularly used as places for setting up public inscriptions of all sorts, 
not only by the people of that particular city, but by others as well. 
Often, too, copies were made on two or three stone stelae, and these 
were set up in different places. 
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evidence on this problenij but the conclusions to he drawn 
Irom it are not entirely cleard"*® There is certain documenta- 
tion of both a literary and epigraphical nature to show that, 
from 450 to at least 343 B. C., documents written on stone, 
and probably also on wood and papyrus, were stored “ in the 
Bouleuterion ” (tV to> and that, from 399 to 

304/3 B. 0., stone or bronze stelae were set up “ in front of ” 
or “ near ” the Bouleuterion (ei^rpocrdev or vpoaBe tov jBovXevrrj- 
piov) The subjects with which these records have to do are 
honors voted in connection with a military expedition, a 

^‘“Thompson [Bospcria, VI, 1937, pp. 216-217) and Wilhelm 
[BeilrSge ziir griechischcn Insohriftenhunda, especially pp, 236-239) 
provide practically the only systematic treatment of this evidence. 

G,, I=, 23, 1. 6— 450/49 (?) B,C.; ibid., 27, 11. 8-10—448/7; 
ibid; 03, 1, 24—425/4; ibid., 76, 11. 26-30— on. 423/2; ibid., 86, 11. 9- 
11 — before 420; ibid., 87, 11. 41, 42 — ^before 418; Andocides, On Eis 
Own Reticm, 23—411; I. Q-., I®, 171, 11. 4-7; Aeschines, On the False 
Embassy, 59 — 343; Demosthenes, On Halonessus, 33 — 342; I. 0., IP, 
244, 11, 6-8—337/6 B. 0. Kahvstedt {Klio, Sill, 1, 1938, pp, 25-32) 
believes that there were no official archives in Athens before 403/2 
B. C., and that the Metroum as such was used for this purpose from 
the start. There is, Indeed, no formal proof that the relevant docu- 
ments dating before the end of the fifth century were first written on 
papyrus and that it was usually these, rather than copies on stone, 
which were to be placed in the Bouleuterion. But such documents 
on papyrus were absolutely necessary for the carrying on in the 
Bouleuterion of the business referred to in the copies on stone. They 
are, in fact, scarcely ever mentioned in any period of Athenian 
history, but were nevertheless used and filed. Doubtless, the fifth 
century system was less careful and complete than at later periods. 
There may have been more documents stored in other places, but at no 
period were all state documents stored in a single building. 

Andocides, On the Uj/sieries, 95 — 399 B. C. ; Lycurgus, Against 
Leocrates, 12-t (“in the Bouleuterion”); ibid., 126 ("at the Bou- 
leuterion”)— 330; I, a., IP, 196, 11. 6-11— CO. 353/2; ibid., 298, 11. 
2-4 — ca. 330/5; Dow, Prytaneis, p. 31, 1. 0 — 327/6; Aristotle, Oon- 
sHtution of Athens, 53, 4 — ca. 325; I.Q., II“, 487, 11. 19, 20 — 
304/3 B, C, 

It may be noticed that the three inscriptions with the formula 
" in front of the Synedrium ” occur in the third century B. 0., 
whereas none with the formula *' in front of the Bouleuterion ” is 
preserved after the end of the fourth century B. C. Hence, if bou- 
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proxeny decree, two (possibly three) tribute decrees, accounts 
111 connectioii with first fruits dedicated at Bleusis, a treaty of 
alliance, a decree granting immunity to propose abrogation of 
a law, a law concerning the safeguarding of democracy, a 
decree granting immunity from taxation, legislation in con- 
nection with allied cities, a letter from Philip of Macedon to 
the city, and suits preferred by workmen on a public pro jectd^“ 
Thus, they were of a specifically political nature and would 
be referred to frequently in council meetings. 

There is another senes of documents having to do with the 
Metroum as archives. The earliest is from 436/6 B. 0., if 
Meritt rightly reads Trp6cdc{v ro Merpoio. Another is from 353.*““ 
It provides the only certain instance of the formula “ set up in 
front of the Metroum ” [(xrtjcraL i/inpoaOe tov MyTpwou) . Begin- 
ning in 343 B. C., documents, usually on papyrus or wood and 
seldom necessarily on stone, are mentioned as being stored “ in 
the Metroum.” *“* Prom then until the third century A. D. 
the Metroum is without exception referred to as the repository 

louterion and synodrium had come to he synonymous, there would 
have been no confusion in the use of the formula with synedrium at 
this period (of. Appendix II). 

Only the three latest honor a prytany and a private individual 
and contain a list of ephehes. Again, in the second half of the first 
century B. G., four honorary decrees provide that painted likenesses 
of the treasurer of the council be set up in the Bouleuterion, and 
stelae with the decree inscribed along with them (of. p. 136). 

n*® Of. Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, 

I, p. 166, 1. 21. Bow, A. A A., 'XLII, 1038, pp. 602-3 questions the 
restoration, Merpiio. Bor the inscription of 353 B. C. cf. 1. 0., II®, 140, 

II. 34, 35. 

Demosthenes, On the False Embassy, 120—343 B, C.; Aeschines, 
Against Gtesiphon, 187—330; (Demosthenes), Against Aristogeiton, 
A, 70 and 99— oa. 325; I. a., IP, 463, 11. 28-30—307/6; Hid., 583, 
11. 4-9 — end of fourth; ibid,, 847, 11. 27-29 — oa. 21S/4; ibid., 966, 
11. 20-22 — 161/0; ibid., 968, 11. 16-18— oo. 165/4; ibid., 971, 11. 

23- 25—140/39; ibid., 991, 1. 12— after mid second; ibid., 840, 11. 

24- 27— end second; ibid., 1013, 11. 62, 63, and Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
p. 128, no. 27, 1. 4— end second; (Plutarch), Lives of the Ten 
Orators (Lyourgus), 841; Athenaeus, op, oit., V, 214 E; ibid., IX, 
407 B, C; Diogenes Laertius, II, 40; ibid., X, 16, 17. For the 
probable archives rooms in the Metroum, cf. p. 176. 
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for official Athenian documents. The Emperor Julian, 
writing in the second half of the fourth century A. D., uses 
the past tense in so referring to the Metroum,^'^“ and it is quite 
possible that the intervening sack of the Heruli had destroyed 
it and its contents. 

The documents in the Metroum were also of a public nature, 
.although in the later period documents stored there are not 
always quite so closely connected with the council and its 
purely political business. They comprise affidavits of wit- 
nesses, decrees honoring public servants, laws concerning debt, 
decrees granting equal taxation, names of those earning money 
on state projects and how much they earned, accounts con- 
cerned with the offerings at Eletisis, accounts of public games, 
decrees conferring citizenship, a decree in connection with 
weights and measures, an inventory of votive objects in 
chapels, copies of ancient laws and plays, indictments, pro- 
cedure at a trial, and ivills of private individuals. The 
designations are “in the Metroum” {iv MTjTpmm) or “at 
the Metroum” {cU to Mijrpyoi/), and once the expression 
“stored beside the goddess” (Trapa Tjj 9t^ Keifiivrj) is found. 
The public slave (6 Sr/gdo-tos) is often mentioned in connection 
w'ith the documents in the Metroum, and apparently he was 
responsible for keeping them in order and producing any given 
document when it was needed. 

Thompson believes that the change from Boulouterion to 
Metroum to designate the state archives came at the end of the 
fifth century B. G. It was about this time that the New 
Bouleuterion was built, and it seems that the Old Bouleuterion 
continued to stand and probably housed the statue of the 
Mother, made by Agoracritus ( ?) in the same general period. 
He refers to a decree granting immunity to Andocides, which 
was still “in the Bouleuterion” in 411 B. C.,’-®" as the latest 
of the series with this designation, and he accepts Athenaeus’ 
statement that in 405 B. 0, Alcibiades walked into the 
Metroum and wiped off an indictment against a foreigner.'^®’ 

““ Oration V (Hymn to the Mother of the Oods), 16G, A, B. 

On the Mysteries, 23. Op. oit., IX, 407, B, C. 
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This seems to mean that hy the end of the fifth century the 
Metroum was housing state documents. He assumes that the 
name “ bouleuterion ” would have been at once transferred to 
the new building and that the old one would almost immedi- 
ately have acquired the name “ Metroum.” 

If the change in terminology had taken place in connection 
with the archives at the same time as the Hew Bouleuterion 
was erected (ca. the last quarter of the fifth century), the 
explanation would be comparatively simple. But the decree 
granting immunity to Andocides is not the latest of the series 
so designated. Aeschines, in a speech delivered in 343 B. C., 
says: 

And give ua to read the senatorial decrees concerning them from the 
records iu the senate-house [A toS ^ouXeutijp/ou].^'® 

Further on in the same speech, he seems to speak of the 
Bouleuterion as synonymous with the repository of state docu- 
ments,^®^” and Demosthenes, speaking in 343 B. 0., mentions 
a letter written hy Philip to the Athenians, “ which is now in 
the Bouleuterion” (y to-n vCi' A tw povXeuTi]p'M ) Nor is it 
at all certain that the Metroum as such was used for the storing 
of documents as early as 405 B. G. The sole authority for 
this is the above-mentioned passage in Athenaeus, quoted from 
Chamaeleon of Pontus. But Chamaeleon was writing at the 
end of the fourth and the beginning of the third centuries 
B, C., and Athenaeus some sii centuries later; either might 
easily have been guilty of an anachronism. At any rate, the 
passage is ratlier tenuous evidence on which to base a conclu- 
sion for which there is no confirmation until some sixty years 
later.^®^ 

The best evidence indicates that the confusion in termin- 
ology occurred about the middle of the fourth century B. 0. 

On the False Embassy, 59. 

Hid., 89, 92. 

On Halonessus, 33. 

'“Kahrstedt (op. oit., pp. 25, 26) asserts that this passage has 
nothing to do with the archives, hut that it was an action going 
nn ht^fnre conTi{*il nnS not a closed process. 
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In 343 Demosthenes speaks of doenments in the Metxonm, 
while Aeschines mentions tliem in the Bouleuterion, and in 
343 Demosthenes says a document is in the Bouleuterion. 
In 330 LycuTgus speaks of a stele stored in the Bouleu- 
terion/®® while Aesehines refers to a document “in the 
Metroum, heside [■^-apa] the Bouleuterion.” This confusion 
is echoed in late authors, who recount that the Athenians 
killed the Phrygian priest of the Mother and later, at the 
bidding of the Delphic priestess, built a temple for her in 
propitiation. This temple is called in one case “ the Metroum,” 
in another “ a part of the Bouleuterion, and in still another 
“ the Bouleuterion.” 

An explanation which would reconcile the archaeological 
with the literary and epigraphical evidence may be suggested. 
In the first place, it is very unlikely that the New Bouleu- 
terion ever housed the archives — even a part of them. It was, 
in fact, scarcely adequate for the accommodation of the conn- 
cilloTS and of the outsiders who are known to have attended 
some of its sessions. The general limits set by the excavator 
for the various periods of the buildings in the Bouleuterion- 
Metioum complex may he accepted without reserve, and the 
individual identifications seem to be the logical ones. Hence, 
documents specified as being “in the Bouleuterion” in the 
third quarter of the fifth century B. C. were certainly stored 
in the Old Bouleuterion, for the New Bouleuterion was not 
erected before the last quarter of the century. The explana- 
tion may he that, since the new building was not adequate to 
house them, the state archives remained in the original huild- 
ing, where they would have been handy enough for ready 
reference. Perhaps before the end of the century a “ part of 
the Bouleuterion,” i. e. of the older one, was converted into a 
sanctuary to house the new statue of the Mother. But the 

AffoiMt Jjeooratea, 124. 

“’’ApoitMt Oteaiphon, 187. Editors have mistakenly deleted this 
last phrase. 

(Plutarch), Lpeurpus, 842 E; scdiolia on Aeschines, Against 
Otesiphon, 187; .Tulian, op. oii., 160, A, B; Suidas, s.v. 
“ MiiT/wTipTils.” 
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time-honored name for the building would not necessarily 
hare been changed at once. It may well have remained “ the 
Bouleuterion par excellence in spite of the new meeting 
place beside it. As the cult of the Mother increased in popu- 
larity in the early fourth century^ the old building came more 
and more to be called her temple, the Metroum, while the new 
building alongside was being called “the Bouleuterion," so 
that by the middle of the century there was serious confusion. 
This IS reflected in contemporaneous literature, as well as in 
later authors who had access to many documents of the period, 
which are now lost. In a few years the logical result was that 
“ Metroum ” became the universal designation of the older 
building, and that the name “ Bouleulerion ” thereafter 
usually referred to the new one. 

The series of stone stelae which were to be set up “ in front 
of the Bouleuterion or “ near the Bouleuterion ” seems to 
provide evidence that the older building could still be ofdcially 
designated as “the Bouleuterion” at the end of the fourth 
century B. C. These documents range in date from 399 to 
304-/3 B. 0. and were almost certainly set up aU in the same 
place. Chronologically, either the old or the new building 
could conceivably he meant, for the New Bouleuterion was 
completed by the early fourth century, and the older building 
was referred to as “ the Bouleuterion ” at least as late as 300 
B. C. But the older building has much more to recommend 
it. Stelae set in the open space in front of the New Bouleu- 
terion would have been seen by comparatively few, in com- 
parison with the crowds in the Agora who would pass right 
by the east side of the older building. Moreover, Aristotle 
mentions a bronze stele which stood “ in front of the Bouleu- 
terion beside the statues of the eponymous heroes.” These 
statues seem to have stood in the Agora immediately opposite 
(east of) the Metroum. Hence, it appears that this series of 
stelae was set up in front of the older building and that the 
original name for the building persisted in this official formula 
somewhat longer than in more popular usage. 


Op. oit., 63 , 4 . 
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B. The Extant Meeting Places ““ 

(a) Aegae in, Aeolis}^'’ 

Situation. This building lies next to the Agora and just 
north of the great market building, from nrhich. it is separated 
only by a street leading in from the northern part of the city. 

Description. The straight east side measures ca. 18 m. in 
length, and the whole building was probably square in plan.^°® 
The entrance was doubtless from the south, since a terrace 
wall was needed to support the foundations at the east, and 
the other two sides are remote from the Agora. 

Identification. A complete dedication inscribed on the 
arehitraxe of the building has been lecoYcred. It reads : 

The mass of published material on the various excavated build- 
ings wliioh have been identified, either certainly or tentatively, as 
boulciiteria is so groat that it is difficult to treat it concisely. A 
catalogue in wliioh these buildings aie arranged in the alphabetical 
order of the cities where they are located will perhaps make ft most 
easily accessible. Chapter VII contains a detailed comparative treat- 
ment. The discussion of each building has been arranged under four 
subheadings; situation, description, identification, date. It has 
sometimes been necessary, for reasons of clarity, to reverse the order 
of the last two headings. The sections on description have been 
condensed so far as is compatible with cleaxneas, and constant refer- 
ence will have to bo made to the accompanying plans and photo- 
graphs. An exhaustive account of the individual buildings is im- 
possible here, hut reference has always been given to such studies, 
if they exist. Distinction has not always been made in the text 
between those details which have been previously published and 
those which arc the results of the present writer’s study. In the 
sections on identification, the arguments of the excavators have 
been stated but have not usually been discussed thoroughly; for a 
detailed comparative treatment and a final judgment, where such 
is possible. Chapter and the table (pp. 280-289 ) must be consulted. 

‘'uBohn und Schnclihardt, Altert-dmer von Aegae, JaJirlmh, Sup- 
plement 11, 1889, pp. 33-35, Plan III. 

The line of the west wall is not marked on the plan, as large 
fallen stones overlie it. Hence, it is impossible to fix the exact 
length of the norfh and south walls. Parallel lines along the south 
Wall on the plan probably indicate the existence of steps. 
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Antiphanes, son of Apollonides, to Zeus Boulaeus, Hestia Boulaca, 
and the Domna {'AvTirjiivris ‘AsroWaxISa Ad BoXXalw xal ‘la-rla BoXXa/a 
Kal T£j Sdjiioj} . 

Ordinarily, Hestia was not worsliipped in temples, and when 
her cult is found associated with a public building it should 
be either a bouleuterion or a prytaneum. Since the dedica- 
tion to Zeus comes first and since both deities were worshipped 
in the Bouleuterion at Athens and are connected with the 
council in other cities, it is very likely that this was the 
Bouleuterion of Aegaed®" 

Dale. The dedicatory inscription is dated by its letter 
forma at least as late as the first century A. D., and this is the 
general period for the erection of the other public buildings 
on the site. 

(b) Apollonia in Illyria.^'”' 

Situation. This building is located near a large portico 
and among the public monuments of the city. No compre- 
hensive plan of the site has as yet appeared. 

Description. It is 19.60 m. long and 16 m. wide. At the 
front are three steps leading up to a porch, the roof of which 
was supported by Ionic columns. In the interior is a vestibule 
extending entirely across the building. Behind this is the 
auditorium proper, which has an “ orchestra ” ca. 6 m. in dia- 
meter. The tiers of seats were apparently supported by an 
arched corridor built of masonry with brick revetment. It 
formed an arc of a circle and led to two small rooms at the 
back and under the auditorium. Many fragments of the 
epistyle were found in front of the porch, including part of 
an inscription which decorated the front of the building. 

Identification. The excavator concludes, from an examina- 
tion of the content of the inscription and from the plan of the 

Cf. pp. 132, 279-282. 

Key, B. 0. E., DV, 1931, pp. 485, 480. This is simply a pre- 
liminary report. I can find no publication of the inscription men- 
+,ioni ^ ViaIow. 
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building, ihai it was either an eoclesiasterioii; houleuteriou, or 
choregic monument. The last supposition is a rather im- 
probable one. It was apparently an auditorium without a 
stage, and its relatively small size would make likely the 
suggestion that it was a boiileuterion. 

Late. The material and building technique show that it 
was constructed at the beginning o£ the Imperial period, i. e. 
late first century B. G. or first century A. 

(c) Assos.^’’^ (Plato V) 

SUmtion. The building in question borders the northern 
part of the east end of the Agora. Directly in front of it in 
the open square is a platform which has been identified as a 
bema.^''® 'A street lying immediately south of this building 
leads into the Agora. The northern side of this street is 
lined with stele beddings. South of it there is a badly ruined 
building, perhaps a prison.^’^ 

Description. The outside walls, ca. 1 m. thick, form a 
square 80.59 m. x 20.68 The entrance was from the 


A large building excavated at Ascalon in Palestine has been 
identified as a bouleuterion (Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly, 
1922/3, pp. 114, 110; ihid., 1924/5, pp. 24-35, PI. 11; Watzinger, 
Denkm&ler Paldstinas, 11, pp. 96 ff. ) . It consists of an apsidal 
auditorium furnished with rows of curving seats, a small flanking 
room on either side, and in front a great open peristyle court of the 
Corinthian order. The court has been identified with Herod’s clois- 
ter, mentioned by Josephus (Jewish 'War, I, 422). The form of the 
auditorium and the finding in it of two insorihed decrees of the 
council have caused the whole building to be designated as a 
bouleuterion. It was originally dated iu the first century B. C. but 
is now believed to belong in the period of the Antonines, i. e. second 
century A. D. The excavators compare it with two other con- 
structions at Gerasa and Samaria. All three, however, are appar- 
ently late and seem too far afield to be discussed in greater detail 
in this study. , 

Clarke, Bacon, and Koldewey, Investigations at Assos (Boston, 
1802), pp. T, 21, 23, 26, 27, 66, 67, 60. 

Of. pp. 86, Se. ”* Gf. pp. 250, 263. 

Its Very little infomation is given, in the text, but the plans and 
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Agora on the west and consisted of six doors separated by five 
unflnted monolithic colnmns. The northernmost of these 
columns is standing and measures 4.82 m. in height. The two 
central intercolumniations are 2.43 m. wide, while the outer 
ones are only 2.05 m. The column in situ shows cuttings for 
an upper and a lower metal grille, which probably indicates 
that only the two central openings were actually used as 
entrances The whole series of openings is placed asym- 
metrically with relation to the west wall, the solid wall at the 
north being 4.57 m. in length, while that at the south is only 
2.23 m. The explanation may be that, since the great Stoa 
which runs along the north side of the Agora cut oft the view 
of the northern edge of this building from people in the 
center of the Agora, the entrance system was set symmetri- 
cally with what could be seen of the western fagade. 

Extending along the front (west) of the building is a level 
platform ca. 7.50 m. wide. At its northern end is a stairway 
which led up to the second story of the nearby Stoa. Erag- 
ments of a Doric triglyph frieze and small mirtules without 
guttae, as well as of a plain Ionic epistyle, were found in and 
around the building. The excavators believe that the Doric 
order is to be restored on the west and south sides which could 
be seen from the Agora, and the Ionic on the less important 
north and east sides. 

In the interior, the bases of three columns are preserved. 
They are ca. 1 m. square and are set symmetrically, with an 
axial distance ca. 6 m. from each other and from the outside 
walls. Their arrangement proves that there was originally a 
fourth column in the southeast section of the interior. The 
lowest drums of the northern two supports are apparently in 
situ and measure ca. 0.75 m. in diameter.'^^^ 

detail drawings are abundant and accurate. Hence, certain dimen- 
sions and other details can be gathered from them. 

Rough, cuttings for a doorway are also visible on the standing 
column but are thought by the excavators to be later. At that time 
there seem to have been doors in all the openings. 

"‘"Alono- the north wall near the east end is a "pedestal” ca. 
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Identification. The excavators identified this building as a 
bouleuterion because of its position bordering on the Agora 
and because of the discovery near it of many inscriptions of a 
political natured^® Those arguments are useful confirmatory 
indicationSj and the plan itself makes this identification still 
more probabled^” 

Date, ISTo mention of date is made in the publication, but 
the carefully drawn profiles of two mouldings make it possible 
to fix the general limits. The cyma reversa of the upper 
moulding of the interior epistyle is best paralleled by two 
examples from Pergamum, probably dating 197-159 B. 
and the cyma recta of the sima is much like two others from 
Pergamum, the one dating to the same period as the above, 
the other to the third quarter of the second century B. 0.^®^ 
Thus, the building may be assigned to the second century 
B. C., and probably to its first half. Assos was prosperous at 
that time owing to her association with Pergamum. 

(d) Athens.^^^- (Plates III, IT, XIX) 

Situation. In the area in question are the remains of 
several buildings of different periods which must be studied 
as a group. This complex borders the west side of the Agora, 
immediately to the north and northwest of the building cer- 
tainly identified as the Tholus, and south of the Stoa of Zeus 

1 m. X 2 m. and apparently quite low. The building waa re-used in 
mediaeval times, and corner buttresses were then added. Perhaps 
the pedestal belongs also to this period. 

These are copies of regular decrees passed hy the council and 
the assembly. They were found near the row of stele cuttings on 
the north side of the road and just south of this building. 

Gf. pp. 207, 208. 

Cf. Shoe, areek Mouldings, PI. XXVII, 25, 20. 

Ibid., PI. XLVI, 12, 13. 

^®’For reports of the earlier excavation on the site, c£. A.M., 
XXI, 1800, pp. 107-109; Praktika, 1907/8, pp. 54-56; for the recent 
excavations. Shear, Nesperia-, IV, 1036, pp. 349, 360; Stillwell, 
ibid., II, 1933, pp. 131-137; Thompson, ibid,, VI, 1937, pp. 116-172, 

2('"-2ir. 
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and the small temple of Apollo Patrons. Immediately to the 
west rises the Colonus Agoraeus, 

Description. 

(1) Primitive Bonleuterion.^®'' The fonndations of a com- 
plexj measuring 6.70 m. x 16.00 m. over-all and consisting of 
two rooms of unequal size facing south on a courtyard or 
terrace and perhaps three more of slightly later date facing 
north on the same court, have been discovered beneath the 
Old Bouleuterion and the Hellenistic Metroum. The walls 
were built in rude polygonal style. This building is too un- 
suitable in plan and dimensions to have accommodated the 
formal meetings of the council, and Thompson suggests, with 
all due reservations, that it formed the official headquarters, 
and that an extensive semicircular cutting in the Colonus 
just to the west may have been used as an open-air auditorium 
at this period. 

(2) Old Bouleuterion. The outer walla of this building 

form a square 23.80 m. x 23.30 M. Many sections are directly 
overlaid by those of the Hellenistic Metroum, but these can be 
distinguished and, along with sections not covered by the 
later building, make clear the original ground plan. There is 
a continuous bedding and a few blocks preserved in situ of 
an east-west interior crosswall ca. 6.20 m. from the outside 
south wall. In the larger rectangular room north of this 
partition, bases for three interior roof supports have been 
found.^®* They suggest an arrangement of five supports in a 
I — I shape, opening toward the south, with three columns on 
the north and two on the east and west, counting the corner 
ones twiee.^®® , 


asa Thompson, ibid., Supplement IV, 1940, pp. 8-15. 

The north central, west side, and a fragment of the northwest 
corner bases. 

laa There is a striking lack of unity in the material and work- 
manship in the building. The material is mostly re-used and laid 
in haphazard, fashion, while dimensions of bases etc. vary. How- 
ever, the whole arrangement apparently belongs to one period. The 
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The partition divides the building into a large forehall 
and a main room behind, making it probable that the whole 
construction faced south. The finding of a hard-packed earth 
floor at the south makes this orientation even more likely. 
There are no traces of doorways.^®" The original outside 
ground level was ca. 0.60 m. below that of the interior of the 
building, so that there must have been two steps upward at the 
doorways, but the level outside gradually rose until it was ca. 
0.50 m. above that of the interior. 

The absence of any trace of beddings within the large room 
suggests that, if this was an auditorium, the seats were of 
wood rather than stone. This, together with the probable 
arrangement of the interior supports, suggests that seats may 
best be restored on a rectilinear plan. It might have held ca. 
seven hundred persons. Four blocks in a diagonal line east of 
tbe piopylon of tbe New Bouleuterion have sinkings in tbeir 
top surfaces with marks of poured lead to bold posts. These 
may have supported a railing and gates, by which admission 
to this building could be controlled, 

(3) New Bouleuterion, This is a rectangular building 
measuring 33.50 m. north-south x 16.90 m. east-west, exclu- 
sive of the later south porch. It is directly west of and very 
near the Old Bouleuterion, but at a considerably higher level. 
Communication with the Agora to the east was established by 
a stairway 10.50 m. wide along the south wall. Practically 
the entire area of the building, including passages at the 
north and west and a large open section at the south, was cut 
from the soft rock of the Colonus Hill. At the foot of the 
scarp on the west a broad bench of rock was left. 

There are some indications of the interior arrangement. In 
the western part two square beddings are cut in the rock. They 

diacassion ol a few Weeks which may possihly belong to the super- 
structure has been deferred until the final publication. 

Thompson believes that there may have been doors in tbe 
short east and west ends of the forehall and thinks that this might 
account for the cutting away of a mass of rock at the southwest 
corner of the building. 
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apparently mark the position of interior roof supports and are 
symmetrically placed 6,04 m. apart, '5'. 04 m. from the outer 
north and south ■n-alls, and 2,30 m, from the outer •west wall. 
There is also evidence for a corresponding pair of supports 
placed symmetrically at an equal distance from the outer 
east wall. The position of that at the southeast is fixed by a 
massive pier still standing to a height of four courses, and 
that at the northeast by a single block in position. Be- 
tween these and the east outside wall there are blocks of an 
interior loundation,^'*’ 

The dressed hed-rock in the interior of the building in- 
clines from every side to n point in the mideastcrn part. Thus, 
the whole structure i.s symmetrical only toward the east, and 
the auditorium is presumed to have faced in that direction. 
The narrow section east of the bases w'ould correspond to the 
parodoi in a theater, and there would have been entrances in 
the northeast and southeast comers. The original seating 
arrangement is thought to have been of wood and laid out on 
a rectilinear plan.’-®® Fragments of unfluted column drums 
of Pentelic marble ca. 0.62 m. in diameter were found in the 
building by earlier excavators and may have belonged to the 
interior roof supports. A piece of a horizontal Ionic cornice 
block probably belongs to the superstructure. It is likely that 
the whole building 'W'as of the Ionic order, as were the later 
porch and propylon. 

For the foundation of the west end of the porch, the unused 
southern end of the foundation trench for the west wall of the 
original building was utilized, while the east end of the porch 

seems to bo unnecessarily wide for a wall foundation (oa. 
2,30 m.). Cf. the reconstruction proposed on pp. 134, 135 and Plate 
XVIII. 

The pottery on the surface of the dressed bed-rock proves that 
before the period of reconstruction there was no fill to carry 
stone seats. The reconstruction on Plate XVllI is based on literary 
evidence for the Bonleuterion in the fifth century B. 0., and it must 
be remembered that at that time the orchestra outline was probably 
rectilinear — ^but its exact form is not known, and the later curving 
outline has been retained in the drawing. 


13 
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cut iuto the earlier stairway. The porch is restored with a 
colonnade of seYen Ionic columns along the south, a single 
column on the eastern return, and a solid wall at the west. 
Thompson has associated with this colonnade a stylobate 
block showing setting lines for an Ionic column base with a 
diameter of ca. 0.856 m. The block also shows a cutting for 
a post, which would indicate that some of the intercolumnia- 
tions were closed with grilles. At the same time as the porch, 
a propylon was built at the southeast corner of the Old Bou- 
leuterion in the line of circulation from the Agora to the New 
Bouleuterion. It was of the Ionic order, tetrastyle prostyle 
at the east and distyle in antis at the west. The southern wall 
of the propylon was continued west almost to the stairway in 
a line parallel with the south wall of the Old Bouleuterion. 
Somewhat later, the area south of the New Bouleuterion was 
improved in appearance with a screen wall hiding the rock 
scarp, 

A number of curved stone benches have been localized in 
this vicinity and indicate that at some later period the audito- 
rium was provided with stone seats in a curved scheme. The 
actual seat width in these is ca. 0.33 m., and the part provid- 
ing room for the feet of those in the row above was apparently 
cut in a separate block. All of these blocks show traces of 
iron pins which held in place a thin veneer of marble. A 
marble bench, re-used as a cover for the great drain opposite 
the temple of Apollo Patrons, appears to have been the front 
seat in an auditorium, and the New Bouleuterion is the most 
suitable building with which to associate it. It would fix the 
radius of the “orchestra” at 3.64 m, A few poros blocks 
found nearby may have supported the topmost row of seats ; 
one has a rabbet in its back surface, probably to receive the 
stone flagging of the floor in the corners at the hack of the 
auditorium. It is calculated that there would have been room 
for twelve benches, restored on the basis of these indications, 
and the building could have accommodated a maximum of 
five hundred persons. At a relatively late date a door seems to 
have been cut in the center of the east wall of the building. 
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thus effecting a monumental entrance from the Agora through 
the second room from the south of the Ilellenistic Motroum. 
This room was of temple plan^ with a porch distyle in antis 
and a rear room of rectangular shape. 

Date. Ceramic evidence dates the Primitive Bouleuterion 
in the first quarter of the sixth century B. C. The construc- 
tion of the Old Bouleuterion involved the destruction of a 
polygonal terrace wall which was apparently not built until 
the third quarter of the sixth century. Also, the building is 
later than the great drain (dated with some probability in 
537-510), since its foundations were set in a fill contempo- 
raneous with the drain, lienee, it may be dated close to the 
end of the sixth century. There is no evidence of its being 
destroyed in 480/79. If it was damaged by the Persians, it 
was soon repaired. 

In the New Bouleuterion, the building material and 
technique find close parallels in buildings of the last quarter 
of the fifth century B. G. But a serious fire in the Tholus 
about the end of the fifth century may mean that the Old 
Bouleuterion was also damaged and that the New Bouleu- 
terion was built after this date. The so nth porch is a later 
addition, as is proved by the unsatisfactory junctions of its 
short side walls with the east and west walls of the Bouleu- 
terion, the way it breaks into the line of the old stairway, the 
use of conglomerate stone, and the inferior workmanship. 
Also, there is more wear on bed-rock in this area than in that 
inside the building. The pottery proves that it, along with 
the propylon, dates to about the turn of the fourth and 
third centuries B, C. The building was apparently damaged 
in Sulla’s capture of Athens in 86 B. 0. and again by the 
Hemlians in the third century A. D., but even after that it 
was reconstructed, at least in part. 

Identification. The second century B. 0, complex of four 
rooms facing east on the Agora and fronted by a long colon- 
nade has been convincingly identified as the Metronm, the 
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temple of Cybde the Mother.*®'’ The Tholus is certainly the 
round building discovered immediately to the south of the 
complex in question, and the small temple to the north is 
apparently that of Apollo Patrons. Pausanias, as he proceeds 
southward along the west side of the Agora, mentions in order 
the temple of Apollo Patrons, the Metroum, the Bouleuterion, 
and the Tholus.*”'’ Since the other three are satisfactorily 
identified, and the only other suitable building in the neigh- 
borhood is that immediately to the west of the Metroum, this 
must be the Bouleuterion. Further, there is in literary tradi- 
tion a very close connection between the Metroum and the 
Bouleuterion, and it is implied that they were close to one 
another. This agi'cos exactly with the Metroum and the build- 
ing immediately to the west. Also, the finding of curved seat 
blocks in and around it and the arrangement of the interior 
supports would substantiate its identification as the Bouleu- 
terion.*'’* 

It is likely that the two rooms of the Metroum on either 
side of the monumental entrance housed the archives, which 
are known to have been stored in the Metroum.’"’” Since there 
was certainly a bouleuterion in Athens before the third quarter 
of the fifth century B. C., one would look for it in the vicinity 
of the later building, and the “ Old Bouleuterion ” under the 
Hellenistic Metroum is the obvious candidate in plan and posi- 


Inscribed roof tiles marked as sacred to the Mother have been 
found near the ea.st, north, and south sides. Further, in. 1907 an 
inscribed stele (I.O,, 140) was found there, on which were re- 

corded certain provisions having to do with the Eleusinian rites and 
containing the specification that “the law he inscribed beside the 
earlier one of Chaerenionidcs on the stele in front of the Metroum.” 
Here, too, was found the base of a statue of a priest of the Mother 
(Arch, Ejih., 1010, pp. 10-18). Finally, there was found in 1935, 
deep down in the southeast corner of the third room from the south, 
a fragmentary marble plaque with the dedication, "Criton, to the 
Mother of the Gods.” None of these inscriptions were found 
strictly in situ, hut it is incredible that all should have been 
found in a building other than the Metroum. 

""I, 3, 4 and 6. Of, pp. 267, 288. 


“”Cf. pp. 101-105. 
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tion. The building designated as the Primitive Bouleutexion 
■was the first public building on the site and would logically 
have served a similar purpose. It would Bcarcely have ac- 
commodated the formal meetings of the council but may 
■well have served as their headquarters. 

Picard has recently attempted to reverse these identifica- 
tions, calling the western building the Metroum, the three 
southern rooms of the cast complex the Bouleuterion, and the 
larger nortliern room the Prytanicum.*“^ lie argues tluit 
Metroum always means a temple, and, since the only temjjle- 
like building in this group is the western one, it must be tiio 
temple of the Mother. He sees a eonneetioii iu its construction 
in the third c[uarter of tiie fifth century B. Cl. with the in- 
troduction into Athens of the cult of the ilother at ca. 430 
B. G. It would not appear, he says, that the porch is later 
than the rest of the building. He objects to the restoration 
in the western building of a hypothetical semicircular seating 
arrangement on the analogy of Hellenistic monuments such as 
the Bouleuterion at ililetus. The bouleuteria of Greece, he 
says, had quite different plans, as those at Olympia, Delphi, 
and Corinth. They were rectangular rooms, sometimes a 
complex of two or three, sometimes with apses. It would 
therefore he better, he continues, to identify the three south 
rooms of the east complex as the Bouleuterion. There are 
certain notable resemblances in this plan with the Bouleu- 
terion at Olympia. There were at Olympia, too, three conti- 
guous rectangular rooms (cf. the Bouleuteria at Delphi and 
Megalopolis) which were joined at the front by a portico. 
The western building at Athens could not have accommodated 
the five hundred councillors, and paintings, such as those 
described by Pausanias as being in the Bouleuterion, arc im- 
possible in a room with tiers of seats. 

Picard’s thesis is quite impossible from first to last. The 
epigraphical evidence for the identification of the cast com- 
plex as the Metroum is incontrovertible. Moreover, there is 

A., XII, 1938, pp. 97-101. Cf. refutation in Hesperia, Sup- 
plement IV, pp. 149, 150. 
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no doubt that the western building was for at least a century 
without the south porch and in no way rosembled a temple in 
plan,’-®'^ On the other hand, the indications of its interior 
arrangements do resemble the plan of several known bouleu- 
teriad“® It is plainly stated by Thompson that the curved 
stone seats did not belong to the original arrangement of the 
building, but were at least as late as the beginning of the 
third century B. C. There is nothing impossible about a 
building at Athens with such a seating arrangement at that 
period. Bather, it is the complex of the three south rooms of 
the east group which forms a very unlikely plan for a bouleu- 
terion. If Picard finds difficulty in believing that the western 
building could have accommodated the Athenian council, in 
what more spacious place wnuld he propose to have them 
assemble in his candidate?^”" The resemblance in plan of 
these three rooms to the Bouleuterion at Olympia is quite 
superficial. Purthermore, the Olympia complex is almost 
unique in plan among Greek bonleuteria and cannot he 
selected as the norm.”^ There is absolutely no reason for 
citing bouleuteria such as those at Delphi, Megalopolis, and 
Corinth in support of his thesis; the first two resemble the 


If he muat have a temple-like plan, why not fix on the eecond 
room from the south in the east complex? It would have done 
quite well before the door was cut through the rear wall. 

““ Of. pp. 267, 268. 

100 ipijg ■jvrestern building does seem to he somewhat small ( cf . 
crowds in the Bouleuterion implied in Demosthenes, On the False 
Mmbassif, 18; Aeschines, Against Gtesiphon, 125). Also, there is 
the problem of the temporary increase of the council to six hundred 
in 307 B. C. On the other hand, Demosthenes [Against Androtion, 
36) says that Androtion, although a member of the council, per- 
haps did not even go to the Bouleuterion most of the time. There 
is good reason for believing that it was very seldom that the council 
was fully represented, and on such occasions they would have had 
to crowd closely together. A modern parallel might be mentioned 
in the case of the Parliament Buildings in London, where the 
assembly hall of the House of Commons could not accommodate a 
session at which every member was present. 

i'’ Cf. pp. 270-272. 
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ground plan of the western building more than the substitute 
which he proposes^ and the plan of the Corinth building is 
unique. The paintings which Pausanias describes could quite 
well haYe been contained in the western building on the east 
wall, on the sections just west of the doors on the north and 
south walls, and in the porch.^"® 

(e) OalauriaP^ (Plate X) 

Situation. The building in question formed the western 
border of the Agora of this little town. Just to the north of 
it was a projiylon which led to tlio famous sanctuary of 
Poseidon. 

Description. It is a huilding of stoa form with a wing 

Other arguments which Picard advances are: that tlie open area 
in front (south) of the western building would accomiuodate the 
stelae comprising the archives which arc known to have been in the 
Metroum, and thoie are on this terrace the remains of Ski altar more 
necessary to the cult of the Mother than to a bouleuterion j that 
the reconstructed position of the doors in the western building is 
strange ; that in his candidate for the Bouleuterion there would have 
been the altar of Hestia Boulaea in the center, as that of Zeus at 
Olympia, wliich would have no place in the western building j that, 
as Zeus Boiilaeus was associated, one would expect separate rooms, 
as in the Ereclitheum ; and that there is no room in the western 
building for the inscriptions and statues which are known to have 
been in the Bouleuterion. 

To these it may be answered: that there are no signs of a large 
number of stelae having been set in the open area south of the west 
building, while they were nmnerons in front (east) of the east com- 
plex; that there are no clear remains of an altar; that the position 
of the doors in the western building is strange, but was necessary 
because of the way it was wedged in between the Old Bouleuterion 
and the scarp, and because of the orientation of the building; that 
the altar of Hestia Boulaea would have stood in the orchestra of 
the western building; and that the statues mentioned could have 
stood in the parodoi and in the porch of the western building. 

Wide and Kjellberg, A. M., XX, 1896, pp. 281-289. The evi- 
dence has been discussed with Hr. G. Welter, who is republishing 
these buildings. Unfortunately, the building identifled as the Bou- 
leuterion is in part built over by a modern house and cannot he 
satisfactorily studied without its lenauval. 
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projecting ca. 3 m. at either end. These wings are 8.S0 m. 
wide and are divided into three parts of approximately equal 
size, The eastern part is open at the front, the other two are 
closed. Between these wings there is left a room ca. 33 m. 
north-south and 8 tn. east-west. It had a solid hack wall, a 
row of five free-standing columns on its long axis, and at the 
front a row of more closely spaced columns. In the front of 
the north wing the steps and part of the stylobate with traces 
of columns are preserved, and on this basis eleven columns 
between antae are restored along the front of the main room, 
and four columns prostyle for each of the wings. The intor- 
eolumniation of the interior row is ca. 4.85 in. at either end 
and ca. 5.60 m. for the four intermediate spaces. Various 
statue bases and stele beddings were found in front of the 
building, especially near the north wing. 

Identification. In Stoa C, situated near the temple of 
Poseidon, an inscription of the beginning of the third century 
B. C. was found. In it there is a provision that a blameless 
sacrifiee he offered to Poseidon and Zens Soter, after an altar 
has been established in front of their statues “ near [iroi' = 
TT/joV] the Bouleuterion." The argument of the excavators 
for the association of the above-described building with the 
Bouleuterion mentioned in this inscription is that around 
it were found bases for such statues and for stelae, while 
sneh were conspicuous by their absence in all the other public 
buildings nearby. Ddrpfeld also called attention to the simi- 
larity of the plan of this bnilding with that of the Bonlen- 
terion at Mantinea.-''^ 

Date. No criteria for the dating of the bnilding are re- 
corded. Dr. Welter has examined the four nearby stoas and 
the propylon and concludes that they belong to the fourth 
and third centuries B. 0. Under them and under this build- 


I. G., IV, 841, 11. 21-24. 

“'“'■A couple of honorary inscriptions still lie in the iniinediate 
vicinity. 

•'>» Cf. pp. 266, 257. 
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ing were discovered earlier foundationSj built of smaller 
stones and oriented quite differently. Presumably, they 
were all destroyed at the same time, and this new structure 
was part of the fourth and third century buihling program. 
The inscription no doubt refers to the new building, which 
may therefore be inferred to have been completed by the 
beginning of the third century B. C. 



Fig. 11. Curia, Corinlh, from northwest. 


(f) Corinih.^°^ (Plate YIII, Pig. 11) 

Situedion. This building was erected on the foundations 
of three shops and their respective store-rooms which had 
formed part of the great South Stoa. It faces north on the 
Agora, and on either side of it are buildings of a civic char- 
acter. A street ran past its west side and led into the 
Agora. 

Description. It consists essentially of a horseshoe shaped 
main room and a narrow vestibule. The large room i.S ca. 
13.6 m. X 12 m. in greatest dimensions, and the vestibule is 


XL, 1930, pp. 479, 480. 
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ca. 13 m. X 3 m. The north wall of the vestibule rests on 
the original north wall of the Stoa, hut it is so badly de- 
stroyed that it cannot now be ascertained whether one or 
more doors gave access from tho Agora. The long north and 
south walls of tlie vestibule are straight, but the short end 
walls are curved. Access from it to the main room was 
provided by a single wide door between antae. The bach and 
side walls of the larger room curve gradually until near the 
north end, where they straighten out for ca. 1.60 m, Sev- 
eral seat hloelcs found in the building conform to the curve 
of the walls, and it is ceitain that there was at least one 
row of seats set against the wall. Cuttings in these show 
that they were provided with arm rests. Marks at various 
places in the inside of the building prove that the architect 
calculated with extraordinary care the curves and arcs which 
give the building its unusual shape. 

Identification. The facts that it faces the Agora and is 
surrounded by civic buildings and that it was obviously a 
small auditorium suggest that this was the Senate House or 
Curia of Eoman Corinth. 

Bate. It is assigned to early Imperial times, along with 
the whole plan of rebuilding on the foundation of the South 
Stoa. 

(g) Delos.^°^ (Plate IX, Pig. 12) 

Situation. This building lies within the precinct of 
Apollo, with the temple of Apollo to the west and the HaU of 
the Bulls to the east. Adjoining it on the south lies the 
Prytaneum. 

Bescription. It is rectangular in shape, ca. 21.90 m. 
north-south and 6.90 m. east-west. The walls are of rather 
careful construction and are preserved to a maximum height 
of ca. 1.69 m. In the west outside wall two threshold blocks 
are in situ. One is ca. B.70 m. from the south end and has 

“"‘Xhis building has not yet been finally published, and I can 
find no preliminary report of its excavation. 
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cuttings which show that it was closed hy double doors, each 
ca. 0.74 m. wide. The other is ca. 8.80 m. from the north 
end, and apparently it also had double doors. Qa. 6.60 m. 
from the north outside wall is an east-west partition which 
divides the building into a small, almost square north room 
and a longer south room. This partition i.s preserved only in 
foundations, but it is of the same material as the outer walls 
and appears to be contemporaneous with them. 



Pig 12. Bouleuterion, Delos, from south. 


The larger room has a line of column bases set ca. 1.65 m. 
apart and approximately on its long (north-south) axis.®'”’ 
The northernmost is engaged in the partition wall, the next 
two are in place, the fourth is missing, the fifth is in place, 
and a gap of ca. 4.30 m. between it and the south wall pro- 
vides room for another free-standing base and perhaps for 
a seventh engaged. The bases themselves are ca. 0.80 m. x 
0.60 m. on their upper surface, and ca. 0.35 m. high. They 

•"'They are ca. 2,26m. from the east outside wall and 2.83m. 

fl-nm fli w 
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are of louglily cut white marble, and in the upper face of 
each is a shallow rectangular cutting ca. 0.43 m. x 0.38 m. 
They have no trace of dowels but were obviously intended for 
pillars to support the roof, and three pillar drums have been 
set up on them.-**® Apparently they were rectangular at the 
base, but at a height of ca. 0,30 m. they changed to a curved, 
oblong shape. 

Within the building there now lie some fragments of mar- 
ble roof tiles and the base of a marble loutron. Just outside 
the northeast corner, a column is set up on a base which is 
bonded into the east wall. It carries a dedication to Athena 
Polias. A row of stelae lined the street to the east of the 
building, and the bases of six of them are still in situ. 

Babe. The wall construction resembles that of other 
Delian buildings dated to the end of the fifth or the 
fourth centuries E. C. It is described as a " monument 
archaique,” 

Identification. This building is identified as a houleu- 
terion ( ?) in the latest plan of the city.-®® The existence of a 
houleuterion at Delos and its close connection with the stor- 
ing of official documents is proved by a whole series of in- 
scriptions.-®® The north room might have served for the 
archives, although it is somewhat small, and the south room 
has the plan of several buildings identified as bouleuteria. 
Its proximity to the temple of Apollo is a point in favor of 
this identification, since it is likely that documents relating 
to the sanctuary would be stored nearby. The numerous 
stelae which were set up around it also suggest such a use. 


“«» Only one of these seems to fit the cutting ou which it is set, 
but the others are badly battered. 

Haohette, Grbce {Guide Bleu), 1935, p. 509. 

““ md., p, 512. 

Cf. p. 167. 
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(h) Ddphi:--^<‘ (Pig. 13) 

Situation. This huilding lies on the northwestern side of 
the Sacred Way, between the Treasury of the Athenians to 
the southwest and the Sibyl’s rock and the Portico of the 
Athenians to the northeast. It is not oriented with respect 
to any of the nearby buildings, and the northeast coi-ner of 
the Treasury of the Athenians is close to its south side. 



Fig, 13. Bouleuterion, Delphi, from east. 


There was a narrow street along its north side, in addition to 
the Sacred Way at the east. 

Description. It is rectangular in ground plan, ca. 13,30 m. 
north-south and 6.30 m. east-west. Most of the wall blocks 
are of soft brown poros laid without clamps or dowels. The 
blocks in the highest preserved course are now badly crum- 
bled. The rather steep slope downward to the south and the 
more gradual one to the east necessitated deep founda- 

~^Pomto\^ DelpMca, III, 1812; P.W., Supplement IV, pp, 1291, 
1292; B.G.B., XXXVI, 1912, p. 188; Weickert, Tupm der arehai- 
aohen Arohitehtur in Qnechenlmi md KleUtuim, p, 121. 
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tion walls on those sides, and there as many as nine courses 
are still preserved. The walls elsewhere are lower, and in the 
center of the north side there is a complete gap. The en- 
trance must have been either in the north side, giving access 
from the side street, or else in the east, opening on the 
Sacred Way. Pomtow believes that the east side is ruled 
out, because four continuous wall courses are in situ there. 
However, the minimum height at which a level floor must 
be restored would have necessitated a wall of this height 
there, and a stairway may have led from the Sacred Way 
to a door at a slightly higher level. Moreover, it seems more 
probable that the Sacred Way would have been flanked 
by the main entrance, rather than by a blank wall. 

The excavators believe it not unlikely that there was an 
arrangement of rising rows of seats in this building, for 
near the center of the interior a rough mass of rock now pro- 
trudes ca. 0.80 m. above the present floor level. There are 
other lower rock masses in the western part which suggest 
that the auditorium, if it sloped, faced the east. Thus, the 
existing slope could have been utilized, while, if the entrance 
were in the north, the auditorium would almost of necessity 
have faced north and the natural southward slope would have 
had to be reversed.““ 

Identificalion. This rests principally on the evidence of a 
passage in which Plutarch mentions ‘'the rock opposite 
[sard] the Bonlenterion, on which the first Sibyl is said to 

There is preserved in the highest block at the center of the 
south wall a horizontal cutting oa. 0.18 m. high and sunk 0.26 m. 
into the wall. It is about the same height as the top of the rook 
mass. This might argue against a floor sloping either to the north 
or the east and would make a level floor more likely. However, it 
is not certain that this catting had anything to do with support 
for the floor, and, even if it had, it would not rule out a sloping 
auditorium, since a level floor would likely have been continued 
under any sort of grandstand arrangement. In the building lies 
a triglyph block, and on the north wall there is a fluted column 
drum. Both are of brown poros, like the wall blocks of this edifice, 
and are perhaps to be associated with it. 
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have sat.” The rock of the Sibyl is identified beyond 
doubt just to the northeast of the building under discussion, 
and it is the only construction which could have been re- 
ferred to as “ opposite ” the rock.'-*^^ The existence of a bou- 
leuterion as early as 180 B. G. is proved by mention in in- 
scriptions. The number of councillors at Delphi was prob- 
ably not much more than forty, and this meeting place would 
have been ample for such a body. 

Date. The wall thickness of ca. 0,40 m. would suggest 
that the building was early. The primitive workmanship 
and peculiar material lind a parallel in tlie Cnidiaii Treas- 
ury, and both must have been erected about the end of the 
sixth century B. G.^^“ 

(i) JlZeiisw."” (Plate YIII) 

Situation, This building is constructed inside and di- 
rectly against the south fortification wall attributed to Ly- 
curgus. East of it there is a small enclosed space connected 
with the round corner tower and separating it from the east- 
ern return of the great wall. On the west there is a passage 
leading to a gate in the middle of the south wall, and in the 
northwest corner of the building there is a slight jog in the 
wall to provide access to the square tower at that point. To 
the north is an open court, and beyond that the Periclean 
peribolus wall of the Telesterium. 

Description. The complex forms a large rectangle ca. 
34 m. east-west and 16 m. north-south. It is divided into 


Conpeming ihe Pythien OtacIcb, 9 (jlfOTctZ'Ca, 398 G), 

*”The objections of Wilamowitss in this connection are satisfac- 
torily met by Pomtow. 

Dittenberger, op. cit,, 614, 1. 34, dated 180 B.G.; ibid., 615, 
11. 16-17, dated after 180 B. C. In both, the form iouleion = bon- 
leuterion occurs. 

Dinsmoor, B. 0. td., XXXVI, 1912, p. 488. 

““Philios, Praktika, 1886, p. 29j ibid., 1886, p, 60; ibid., 1887, 
pp. 67, 58, note 1; Skias, ibid., 1895, pp. 174-180, PI. I; ibid., 1806, 
pp. 27, 28. 
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three rooms by two interior north-south cross walls. The 
central room is ca. 3 in. wider than the outer ones. It has an 
apsiclal wall at the hack (south) and an east-west cross wall 
joining the ends of the arc of this curving wall. The excava- 
tor .believed that there were no doors giving direct access 
from the court to the eastern and western rooms, and that 
they were entered only from the central one. Co. 3.70 m. 
north of the front wall of the central room is a parallel wall, 
and the space between was paved with stone slabs. This 
formed a level platform, which probably indicates that there’ 
was a porch (TTpoaraais) there. It was certainly open, as is 
shown by the presence of part of a pilaster at the west end. 
Slcias suggested tlie restoration of six small columns be- 
tween parastades, with four others behind on the actual 
stylobate of the front wall, and perhaps four similar ones on 
the interior parallel wall. The northern edge of this interior 
cross wall is perfectly straight, while the southern edge is 
quite irregular. The failure to make an even edge at the 
south would indicate that this side of the wall was out of 
sight, and it might point to the existence of rising seats be- 
ginning there and extending back to the southern wall of 
the room. The blocks in the highest preserved course of the 
east and west walls of this room are cut down for ca. O.IS m. 
from their top surface, and, if the cutting is original, this 
would indicate the floor level.^^^ Two other buildings suc- 
ceeded this on the same site in the Eoman period.^^® 

Identificaiion. The only mention of a bouleuterion at 
Elensis comes in the Athenian decree of ca. 320 A. D., which 
is concerned with the restoration of the mysteries to their 


®^’Here, as at Delphi, the indications of a level floor need not 
mean that there was not an arrangement of rising seats, with the 
level floor extending under them. 

A stoa with an interior row of free-standing columns rested in 
part on the same foundations. It had the same length, but it was 
ca. 4.S0 m. narrower. Still later, a large exedra or odeum was 
built, using the length of only the central and western of the earliest 
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former magnificence.*^” One of the stelae on which it was 
inscribed was to he set up " in Bleusis, in the hieron in front 
of the Bouleuterion.” The court in front of the building in 
question was within the hieron, and, topographically, the 
identification is quite possible. But there is a chronological 
difQeulty which the excavators have not met. The building 
which Philios and Skias identify as the Bouleuterion is of 
Hellenistic date, while the inscription is from the third cen- 
tury A. D. In the interval, the Eoman stoa must have re- 
placed the Ilellenistic building, and perhaps the great exedra 
is also to bo dated before 320 A. D. It is possible that the 
name was retained for the place in spite of later buildings; 
or, more likely, the exedra in its time might have served for 
the meeting place of the council. There is mention in in- 
scriptions of a council of the Eleusinian deme, and a build- 
ing of this size could have accommodated it adequately. 

Dale. The building is dated in the time of the Macedo- 
nian supremacy. It is clearly later than the fourth century 
B. C. fortification wall which is associated with Lycurgus. 
The two later buildings are said to be of the Homan period, 
and no closer dating is attempted. 

(]■) Eretria. 

Notice should be taken of a construction at Eretria, 
which is locally called a “bouleuterion.”**” It lies just 
northwest of the Theater, and is really a monumental en- 
trance leading into the open area west of the Theater. 

(k) 6-ortijnaP'^ 

The great importance of the law code of Gortyna lends spe- 

rooms and the same front line as the intermediate atoa. A few 
of the seat blocks are still in situ and appear to have been re-used. 

““ I. 0., IP, 1078. 11. 40-43. 

This misnomer is probably to be blamed on the Eretrian phy- 
laa>, not on hia superiors. Eor a synedtinm cf. Aro7^. Eph., 1897, p. 158. 

‘^^JWiiseo ItalianOj II, 1888, pp. 662-572; Annuario della Regia 
Souola Archeologica di Atene, I, 1914, pp. 374, 376; ibid., VIII and 
IX, 1026/6, pp. 9-14, 26-31, 38. 


14 . 
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cial interest to the structure ou vhose walls the provisions 
■were originally inscribed, and, since it has been suggested 
that this 'was an early bouleuterion, the problem must be 
examined. All the inscribed blocks were found in the Gorty- 
nian agora presso il Leteo, particularly in the area of the 
Odeum, which dates in its final form from the time of the 
Emperor Trajan. 

fragments of inscribed blocks are scattered thronghont 
this building, but they are confined to two main sections. 
On the inner face of the curved retaining wall, slightly west 
of the center, a large section ca. 13 m. long and four courses 
high is composed entirely of slightly curved blocks of fine 
poros. These form an arc of a circle 33.30 m. in diameter 
and end at the east in an Ionic anta. The blocks are in 
their original order, so that the inscription on their inner 
faces can be read continuously; but they are not undisturbed. 
This is proved by the fact that beneath them are three courses 
of smaller blocks set in mortar and belonging to the Eoman 
period. Also, each inscribed block bears a letter of the alpha- 
bet cut in the style of the first century E. C., showing that 
they were moved in that period” and that precautions were 
taken to re-erect them in their original order. 

The other important group of inscribed blocks is contained 
in a section of straight wall belonging to a building earlier 
than the Odeum and directly behind the curved section just 
described, and in another section in the same line further 
east. This wall is built in the Pergamenian technique (i. e. 
with alternating high and low courses) and must be of Hel- 
lenistic date. These Mocks were re-used with no regard for 
the continuity of the inscriptions on them, and some were 
even cut down to fit the narrow courses. Purthermore, these 
blocks are perfectly straight, and Pemier believes that the let- 
ter forms on them are earlier than those on the curving 
blocks. 

Both series of blocks have clearly been re-used, and the 
problem is — ^to what sort of building or buildings did they 
originally belong? Weickert suggests that there was some- 
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■vvhere in tlie Agora an archaic, apsidal bouleuterion, like that 
at Olympia, and that both its curving and straight walls bore 
the famous law code inscribed on their inner faces.""“ But 
Bernier gives good reason for doubting that the curved and 
straight blocks ever belonged to the same building. The 
straight blocks were carelessly cut down and set without 
regard for their continuity in the walls of a rectangular build- 
ing of the Hellenistic period. The north side of this building 
was ca. 14.10 m. long, and its east and we.st walls can be 
traced for some distance. Its south wall was probably in the 
line of tlie poslscaenium of the later Odeum. Thus, it would 
have formed an almost exact square. Its walls were not 
tom down at the northeast and southeast corners, but W'ere 
used for buttressing the retaining wall of the Odeum, and 
thus the inscribed blocks in those sections were preserved. 
On the other hand, it w'as considerably later (first century 
B. C.) that the curving section of inscribed blocks was set in 
place with careful regard for the original order of the blocks. 
It seems very unlikely that, if they had belonged to one build- 
ing, it should have been partly dismantled at one time, and 
the rest left standing in some conspicuous place for a cen- 
tury or more. Also, the proportions of the curved and 
straight blocks are different, and the letter forms on the 
straight ones are said to be earlier. Finally, the anta pre- 
served at the end of the curving section indicates the exist- 
ence of a door there, and it would be unusual to place the 
entrance in the curving wall of an apsidal building. 

Bernier prefers to suppose, therefore, that there existed 
in the Agora two archaic buildings, a rectangular one and a 
contemporaneous or slightly later circular one. The ma- 
terial from the rectangular edifice was re-used in the square 
Hellenistic building, which was erected on the site later occu- 
pied by the Odeum. Since the inside face of the preserved 
rear walls of this building is rough and the courses are ir- 
regular, he believes that they were covered by some interior 

Op, cit, p. 189. The idea that a bouleuterion was usually 
apsidal is faUacioua (cf. pp. 270, 271). 
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ai'raiigemBnt, probably tiers of seats of an assembly hall of 
the type of the Eeclesiasterion at Priene or the Bouleu- 
terion. at Miletus. Then, in the first century B. C., this 
square building "was destroyed and the Odeum was built. 
The curved blocks from the early circular building were then 
ro-used for part of the retaining wall. The diameter of this 
wall was 32.50 m., and it may have been dictated in part by 
the dimensions of the earlier curving construction. It is 
possible, too, that the curved blocks originally formed a free- 
standing arc ending in antae. This arrangement would pro- 
vide a solution lor the problem of adequate lighting, so that 
the laws could be read. At any rate, there is no good reason 
to suppose that either of these early buildings was a bou- 
leuteiion. 

(1) lleradeaad Ldnum. (Plate Y, Pigs. 14-17) 

Sitmtion. This city has been scarcely touched by the ex- 
cavator, and its extensive ruins are almost nnmentioned, 
except for the publication of its fortifications.-^® Hence, it 
is difficult to fix this relatively well-preserved building in its 
exact setting. It lies just outside (east of) a large colon- 
naded “ agora ” and apparently in the heart of the public 
buildings of the city. 

Description. It is a rectangular building ca. 26.24 m. 
east-west and 30.18 m. north-south. It lies on a rather steep 
slope, which made high retaining walls necessary at the east 
and south. There the walls in fine, regular ashlar masonry 
are preserved to a maximum height of ca. 4.60 m. The stone 
is a dark brown tufa. The walls on the other sides are lower 
but quite distinct, and the whole interior arrangement is 
fairly clear. There were two doors set symmetrically in the 
long south side. The wall returns from both the east and 
west for ca. 7.26 m., then come the doors, each ca. 3.40 m. 


Kriscliea, Milei, III, Part II. The building in question is un- 
published, except for a brief notice in a popular journal (Wester- 
man’s Monatahefte, XO, p. 627), which is inaccessible to me. 
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Fig. 1,1. liotileutetion, HcraoU-a, fiom liiwf 
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I’it'. IT. Bouleuterion, Hornclea, from northwest. 
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in width, and finally a central section ol wall between them 
ca. 1. 62 m. long. The sill of the eastern door is broken, but 
that of the other is complete, and it is clear that the doors 
had but one valre. Inside the thresholds at a slightly lower 
level is a stone platform ca. 1.10 m. wide, which extends all 
along in front of the "orchestra.” The latter is almost 
square, measuring ca. 6.80 m. x 7.12 m., and it was appar- 
ently paved only with packed earth. In the center of this 
area, and obviously in situ, lies a plain stone block measuring 
ca. 0.72 m. x0.7'lm. on its top surface, and ca. 0.18 m. in 
height. In all probability it is the base of an altar. 

Hows of straiglit seats bound the orchestra on the north, 
east, and west sides. There were apparently six rows on each 
sidc.®^* The seat blocks are of smooth, gray marble and quite 
plain, Imt they show the careful workmanship which is char- 
acteristic of the whole building. The seats are ca. 0.10 m, in 
width and 0.28 m. in height, and there is no definite demarca- 
tion of sitting room and place for the feet of those in the 
row above. The length of the rear row of seats is ca. 11.20 m. 
north-south and 17.60 m. east-west. They could have accom- 
modated ca. three hundred persons. 

Just behind the seats on the north side, i. e. ca. 4.40 m. from 
the north outside wall, are the bases and lowest drum of two 
nnfluted columns set ca. 4.40 m. apart, the eastern one ca,. 
9.20 m. from the east outside waU and the western an equal 
distance from the west outside wall. Two additional columns 
may be restored with great probability in the center of these 
spaces, a scheme which would make the five resulting inter- 
columniations of equal width. It is likely that here, as at 
Priene, there was a row of columns on three sides behind the 
highest row of seats, and a corridor between them and the 
outer walls. This corridor would have been ca. 4,40 m. wide 

*** On the east side, the lowest two and the fourth are preserved 
in part; on the north side, the lowest four are intact for their 
whole length, and the sixth in its western halfj on the west side, 
all six are preserved in the northern part, and the lowest for its 
whole length. 
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and was probably at the level of tbe highest low of seats.^^” 
An unfluted column drum and three fluted ones are lying in 
the orchestra, and there are several more just outside the en- 
trance. One of these has an unfluted and a fluted section in 
the same drum, and it may well be that all of the columns 
were plain in the lower and fluted in the upper part. 

Identification. The building was obviously a small roofed 
auditorium. Its situation makes probable a civic use, and 
its plan is. so similar to that of the Ecclesiastcrion at Priene 
that there is good reason to conclude that it was a political 
meeting place. Since Ileraelea was evidently quite a large 
city, this building could scarcely have accommodated the 
whole voting assembly, as did the one in Priene. Hence, the 
designation “ bouleuterion ” is best applied to it. 

Date. The well-preserved outside walls at the south and 
east, with the technique of alternate long and short blocks 
especially noticeable in the east, clearly belong to the Hel- 
lenistic period and are closely paralleled by the masonry in 
the towers of the later period in the city’s fortifications. 
These Krischen dates slightly before 300 B. C., and this 
building must be almost contemporaneous. The profile of 
the Ionic column bases would agree well with this date. 

(m) Lonsoi.-^^ (Plate YIII, Fig. 18) 

Sitmtion. This building is located on the north edge of 
the hill, just outside the line of the wall which surrounded 
the precinct of Artemis, and directly opposite a monumental 
entrance to that precinct. The road apparently led up from 
the east past this building, and there it turned southward 
toward the temple. Ho contiguous buildings were discovered. 

Description. It is almost exactly square in plan, 15.50 m. 
east-west and 15.10 m. north-south. The walls were every- 

The preserved column bases are about on the level of the third 
row of seats, but they are somewhat rough and may have been 
covered hy a flooring on the level of the highest row of seats. 

’**Eeiohel and Wilhelm, Jahrmhefte, TV, 1001, pp. 20-23. 
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where bedded ia carefid. cuttings in the rock, and in many 
parts it is only these cuttings which now permit the plan of 
the building to be ascertained. The blocks are carefully 
jointed in a modified polygonal style. An interior wall ran 
east-west ca. 3.50 m. north of the out.side south w'all. The 
narrow space thus divided off is thought to have been a fore- 
hall or vestibule. In the larger section north of this there 



Fig. 18. Boiileuterion, Lou,soi, from south. 


was a substantial wall ca. 1.50 m. thick, forming roughly a 
semicircle and opening to the south- Tlie excavators believe 
that this was the foundation for curving rows of seats. Be- 
hind it, the rock was left quite rough and an artificial earth 
filling was found, while in the southern division the rock had 
been carefully smoothed and is quite worn. The super- 
structure of the building was of mud-brick, and fragments of 
the terracotta cornice were recovered. 

Identificatim, This rests entirely on a comparison of the 
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ground plan witli that of other buildings identified as hou- 
leuteria, notably that at Eleusis.^' 

Bate. This was not accurately determined from finds or 
other criteria. It is probably contemporaneous with the tem- 
ple of Artemis and so would date in the fourth or third 
century B. 0. The type of wall construction would favor 
the fourth century, 

(n) Mantinea.^^^ (Plate IX) 

Sitiialion. This building borders the middle of the south 
side of the Agora. No immediately contiguous structures 
were discovered. 

Bescription. 

Period 1. (Solid black in plan.) Its earliest form was 
that of a regular stoa, with a projecting wing at either end. 
These wings are ca. 8.50 m. wide and extend ca. 3 m. north 
of the front line of the rest of the stoa. The main body of 
the building is ca. 35 m. east-west and 9 m. north-south. It 
had an open colonnade at the north and solid walls on the 
other three sides. The number and order of the columns at 
the front cannot be ascertained. The solid walls were of 
sun-dried brick set on a foundatiou of carefully cut stone 
blocks. In the open space in front of and between the wings 
are several stele beddings, and two large statue bases are set 

A similarity ia suggested between this and a building at Epi- 
daurua (Kawadias, T4 'lepAv tou 'AiDtX^irioij ey ’ErtSaipif, pp. 159, 160, 
Building 0 in general plan). There, traces of an earlier structure 
came to light in a complex of Eoman baths at the northeast corner of 
the great open square. As marked on the plan they consist simply of 
two parallel east-west walls ca. 7 m. apart and 10 m. long, with 'a 
curving wall opening toward the south lying between them. Kav- 
vadias connects with this construction seats of the Hellenic period 
found just to the west, hnt he describes the traces as belonging to a 
" semicircular exedra.” At any rate, there is too little Of the building 
preseiwed to warrant any theory as to its form or use. 

as* Eougferes, XI, 1887, p. 486j Hid., XIV, 1890, pp. 266- 

260; MantitUe et I’Aroaiie Orientale, pp, 174-177, Eig. 44. 
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symmetrically, one beside each wing. Tlie entrance is sup- 
posed to have been between them, at the center. 

Period 2. (XXXXX in plan.) At the back (south) of the 
building there was added a second, strictly rectangular 
portico, with its open side facing south. It stretches the full 
length of the earlier stoa and has a width of ca. 7.50 m. On 
the south the solid oast side wall returns for ca. 3 m., and 
there was probably a corresponding return at the west. In 
the interval there remained in situ the bases of eight Ionic 
columns, with lower drums showing convc.x fluting. A coat- 
ing of stucco covered the rough conglomerate. There must 
originally have been two more of these columns at the west, 
making ten in all. At the eastern end a double stairway led 
up from the earlier stoa to the higher level of the later one. 
There was probably a similar stairway at the we.st, but this, 
like the other elements of this period in the western section, 
has been obliterated by later changes. 

Period 3. (///// in plan.) The western section of 
both stoas was occupied by a later construction which meas- 
ures 15.90 m. north-south and 8.35 m. east-west. The en- 
trance is in the south, where the bases of two pilasters are 
still preseiwed. Inside the door there is a narrow vestibule, 
and a second door gives access to a large room to the north. 
It was divided into two almost equal parts by a wooden lat- 
,tiee or grille running east-west. Two statue bases were 
found there, one against the east wall in the southern part, 
the other in the center of the rear (north) division. 

Idmtificaiion. The building was clearly used for some 
civic purpose. The only specific indication of its use is pro- 
vided by a block found in it, which bears the iiuscription “ of 
Zeus the good Counsellor” (^•s in letters of the 

fourth century B, C.®*® Zeus Eubouleus may well correspond 


*** Pougferes does not mention this inscription in his attempt to 
identify the building as a houleuterion. It is published in B. 0. E., 
XX, 1888, pp. T33, 134. Dicxlonis Siculus (V, 7, 12i says Zeua had 
this epithet “ because of his skill in good counselling.” 
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lo Zeus BoulaeuSj who was worshipped' in the Bouleuterion 
at Athens and elsewhere.®^® Several inscriptions oi a politi- 
cal nature were also found in or near itj and they doubtless 
stood in the above-mentioned stele beddings. The construc- 
tion of Period 3 is thought to have been a heroum, where 
worship of the Roman emperors was conducted. 

Date. Period 1 is assigned to the fourth century B. C,, a 
time when much new building was done at Mantinea. The 
reconstruction of Period 2 belongs in Hellenistic times, prob- 
ably late fourth or early third century B. 0., as is shown by 
the type of Ionic column. The change represented by Period 
3 was effected in the Roman Imperial age. 

(o) Megalopolis.^^'^ (Plate XII) 

Situation. The river Helisson divided this city into a 
northern and a southern section. The great Theater was cut 
into the hill which lies near the south bank, and between the 
Theater and the river the building in question was erected. 
A porch in the center of its south side actually formed the 
background for the plays staged in the Theater. Pausanias 
mentions various other monuments which he saw near it, but 
they have not been located. 

Description. It was a very large rectangular columned 
hall, measuring 86.10 m. east-west and ef.l’lm. north-south. 
The outer walls are heavy and weU built in the “ hull-nosed ” 
style of masonry. There are traces of four doorways, two in 
the east wall, one in the north wall (western part), and one 
in the west wall (northern part). It is probable that there 
were two doors on each of these three sides, but the walls are 
too low at the places where the other two would have been 
located to make certain of this. The southern door in the 
east wall is ca. 3.76 m. wide, while the width of the other 
three is ca. 3.64 m. The necessary height of the stairs leading 

G£. pp. 280, 281. 

Gardner et ah, J.B.S., Supplement I, 1892, pp. 17-33; Benson, 
J". E. S., XIII, 1802/3, pp. 310-327 ; Bather, ibid,, pp. 328-335. 
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up to them would vary with the outside ground level at the 
different doors and the inside level to which they gave access. 
In the case ot the door in the rear (north) wallj the sill is ca. 
l.'rl' in. below the general sill eoursCj and there are two stone 
steps with no traces of others. On the second step are cut- 
tings for double doors, each of winch was ca. l.fSl'm. in 
width, and it is likely that there was a continuation inside, 
consisting of a flight of wooden stairs leading up to the high 
ranges of the auditorium. A l('s.s likely o.vplanation is that 
this door gave access to a room under a .slojiing floor. It is 
noteworthy that each door was set in the line of a row of 
interior columns, so that it did not interfere with any of the 
space from which the center was visible. 

The great area of the interior of the hall (ca. 3000 sq. m.) 
made necessary the use of a large number of columns to sup- 
port the roof, and the bases of most of them are still in 
situ.^^^* They are arranged in lines radiating from the cen- 
ter, so that the maximum area of the hall was in visible and 
audible connection with the speaker, who probably stood in 
the small square area or “ orchestra ” in the center. 

Inside the hall there is still a slope downward to the south 
(the opposite of the natural slope of the ground outside), 
which suggests a theater-like arrangement with the specta- 
tors facing south toward the portico. Perhaps another indi- 
cation of this orientation is the fact that the column bases are 

S32 Tiiey belong to two general groups, a few .surviving from the 
original building and the remainder dating from a repair. In the 
third row, the original intercolumniation of ca. 13.39 m. was later 
halved, and for the new column banes smaller and rougher blocks 
wore used, Tliis row is in the center of the system of columns and 
would support most weight. The intercolumniation here was ob- 
viously too great, and the consequent weakness probably caused a 
collapse, which neces-sitated this re building. The indications are that 
the interior columns were of white limestone, unfluted, and of the 
Doric order. This is shown by the working chips around the bases, 
the system of doweling to the lower drum, which is identical with 
that employed in the porch where the order ia certain, and one frag- 
ment of ' colli m drum found in aitu. 
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only one course high at the south, hut at least fiye courses at 
the north. Their arrangement, too, is significant; not only 
do they form lines radiating from the center, but they also 
form five n shaped lines with the open side toward the 
south. The innermost of these lines comprises four bases, 
the outermost sixteen. Furthermore, the walls in the south- 
ern section of the building were carefully finished on the 
inside and were clearly meant to be visible, while in the north- 
ern part they are rough and must have been out of sight. 
All of these considerations point to a seating arrangement 
rising in tiers from south to north. 

The easiest and most economical method to gain this slope 
would be to have a sloping earth fill with wooden seats 
erected upon it. The excavators believe that an auditorium 
of semicircular form is indicated by the fact that in the third 
row the corner bases lie ca. 0.20 m. higher than the rest, 
and in the fourth row ca. 0.09 m. higher. However, this is 
more likely to be connected with the problem of roofing. An 
auditorium with seats in straight rows on three sides of 
the central rectangle is more suited to this arrangement of 
the columns, and it would have been much simpler to con- 
struct in wood. 

The six free-standing columns nearest the south wall, with 
bases on the same level in a straight line, probably supported 
the front of a wooden platform for the dignitaries. From 
the orchestra in front of this platform passages apparently 
led diagonally to a door at either side. These would corre- 
spond to the parodoi of a theater. 

The many fragments of tiles and acroteria show that the 
building was completely roofed. Probably an architrave ran 
to the outside walls above each line of columns, and, since 
there are no marks of antae against the walls, wooden beams 
were probably built into the walls to support them. The 
third row of columns, along with those at the front of the 
platform, makes an almost perfect square with the same level 
throughout, and it is possible that over this part there was a 
separate roof, forming a clerestory for additional lighting. 
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This possibility is strengthened by the finding in the central 
part of several antefbces 'which are considerably more elabo- 
rate and graceful than those found in the rest of the build- 
ing. Such a clerestory would make complete roofing and 
drainage more comprehensible. The roof can scarcely have 
followed the slope inside the building and drained to the 
center, since no provision was found in the floor at the center 
for carrying away the water. It is likely that the clerestory 
was gabled and that the rest of the roof was of the truncated 
hipped type. Windows may have been set in the intervals 
of the outside row of columns. 

Much more material was recovered for the restoration of 
the porch in the center of the south side of the building. 
There were fourteen Doric columns along the front, and a 
single column and anta on the returns. It had a Doric en- 
tablature and pediment. In the partition wall were three 
doors connecting it with the auditorium, and incorporated in 
the foundations of this wall are two antae, with four bases 
between them. These bases are exactly like the earlier ones 
in the interior of the building and are in line with the 
central four at the front of the platform. It is clear, there- 
fore, that there were originally five doors between porch and 
auditorium. There were at first only two steps at the front 
of the porch, but three more were added at a later period.^®“ 
The condition of the later steps shows that they were not in 
general use for traffic between auditorium and Theater. 

Identification. Pausanias says : 

The southern poition, on the other aide of the rwer, can boast of the 
largest theater in all Greece, and in it is a spring -which never fails. 
Not far from the theater are left foundations of the council house 
built for the Ten Thousand [/iu/noi] Arcadians, and called Thersilium 
after the man who dedicated it.”’* 


”” It is not necessary here to go into the problem of the hearing of 
these steps on the date of the introduction of a raised stage in the 
Greek theater. 

VIII, 32, 1. 
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This great building lying just north of the Theater agrees 
perfectly with his description, and its identification is certain. 
It IS calculated that the building would have accommodated 
ca. six thousand seated or ten thousand standing. There 
can be no doubt that the members of the assembly of the 
Arcadian league, which was called “the ten thousand,” were 
seated during their meetings. But the fact that the building 
in question would not hold a full ten thousand seated is not 
a serious objection. The word used to designate the assembly 
means ten thousand if accented on the antepenult, but con- 
notes only a large, indefinite number if accented on the 
penult. It is in the latter sense that most scholars under- 
stand the number in connection with the Arcadian league. 

Date. Megalopolis was a city of mushroom growth, 
founded immediately after the battle of Leuctra in 371 B. 0. 
All indications point to the Thersilium’s having been one of 
the first buildings to he erected. The use ol H clamps in the 
earlier parts and the employment of tufa, rather than con- 
glomerate, corroborate this. Moreover, the plentiful frag- 
ments of the auperstriictare of the porch, which was clearly 
contemporaneous with the rest of the building, can he dated 
in the early fourth century B. C. There was at least one 
period of extensive repair, probably necessitated by the col- 
lapse of the roof. This was perhaps in the following cen- 
tury,^^® but it was completely in ruins when Pausanias visited 
the city in the second century A. D. 

(p) Messene.^^^ (Plate XIX, Figs. 19-31) 

Situation. So little excavation has been done as yet on 
this site that it is difficult to say anything of the general plan 
of the city. The complex in question probably formed the 
eastern limit of the Agora.^®' Another partially excavated 

pp. 102, 103. 

Sophoulea, PrakUka, 1895, p. 27 ; Oikonomoa, ihid., 1900, pp. 201- 
205; ibid., 1925, pp. .'56-64. 

"•'Tlie long axis of tie inilding is actually almost due northeast- 
southwest, hut it will be supposed, for ease in reference, to run north- 
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ITig. 19. Bouleuteiion, MessenG, fiom aoiitli. 



15 


rig 20. Bouleuterioa, Mesaene, from sootliwest. 
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public building stretched westward from the south end of 
this building and seems to have formed the southern limit 
of the Agora square.^*® The two central “rooms” of the 
building in question formed a propylon which gave access 
from the east to this open space. 


Pig. 21. Bouleuterion, Messene, from nortlieast. 

Description. The complex consists of four rooms or divi- 
sions, which have been designated by the excavator with the 
letters A, B, C, D (numbering from south to north, and 
lettering the western of the two central rooms first). The 
stone used throughout is a good quality of local blue marble, 
which lends itself to the cutting of fine mouldings. 

Division A is a large room, 18.30 m. x 19.00 m., with six 
entrances each cffi. 1.80 m. wide placed symmetrically in its 
west aide. These are divided into two groups by a central 
section of solid wall, and on either side of it two pillars with 


There is also a wall running west for an undetermined distance 
from near the north end of the complex. This might form the north 
boundary of the Awora. 
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Ionic half-columns on their east and west sides form three 
doorways.^®’’ The thresholds are well preserved, hut no cut- 
tings for doors are visible, and it is likely that they were 
quite open. A stone bench is built against the wall on the 
remaining three sides. The work in it is careful, as all 
through the complex, and the various sections are of one 
piece with the wall block behind. One of the supports, in 
the form of a lion’s leg, is preserved at the west end of the 
north side. The bench is 0.35 m. wide and 0.40 m. high. A 
border of stone paving 0.65 m. wide runs around the en- 
closed space beneath and just in front of the bench. There 
are no signs of pavement inside this. The excavator believes 
that the room was roofed, since several fragments of roof 
tiles were found. If so, it probably had interior roof sup- 
ports, but no certain trace of them is now preserved.^'*" 

Boom B is 11.27 m. x 8.56 m. and has in its western side 
three entrances, each ii.OOm. wide. These are formed hy 
two columns, probably Corinthian, between antae.^*^ Again 
there are no signs of cuttings for doors, and here it is almost 
certain that the entrances were open. The floor level of this 
room slopes gradually upward toward the east and is now 
ca. 0.65 m. below the level of the thresholds giving access to 
room C. The floor is of hard gravel and may originally have 
been somewhat higher. The base blocks of the north and 
south walls follow the upward slope by the addition of a 
narrow course at intervals. 


The flatings are convex. A drum from one of these lies in room 
B. The northern pillar of the southern pair had no half -column built 
against it, and the base for some sort of monument is substituted. 
There are now inside the room a number of Roman walls, 
destroyed by Are in Byzantine times. Any pre-existing columns 
would have been torn out or incorporated into them. There are two 
Ionic column drums and an Ionic base near the walls, but they do 
not appear to be in situ. It is possible that the room in its original 
form was unroofed and that the tiles belong to the later constructions. 

2*1 The base of the northern one is still in place, and a poros Corin- 
thian capital nearby is of tb? right proportions to be associated 

witb jl: 
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Eoom C is 8.50 m. square and has a level floor paved 
with sixty-four stone slabs, each 1.04 m. square. At its east- 
ern end are three entrances formed by four pillars, the outer 
two engaged.®'*^ These were likewise open. The outer in- 
tervals are 1.83 m. and the central is 3.33 m. in width. The 
pavement of room C is 0.43 m. below the level of the thresh- 
olds of the doorways connecting it with room B. This seems 
a very high step, but a base moulding on the east vertical face 
proves that there was no intermediate block. The three en- 
trances at the center between the two rooms were each pro- 
vided with double doors, the outer openings 1.33 m. and 
the middle one 3.43 m. in width. 

Eoom D was the auditorium proper. It is ca. 37 m. north- 
south and 31 m. east-west, and the curving seats open toward 
the south. Its outside walls are preserved to a considerable 
height at the east and north, and they show the distinctive 
technique of rounding each block in vertical section. There 
are three doors in the eastern wall, and one, possibly two, 
in the western. Those on the east are progressively lower 
from north to south, following the slope of the ground ; that 
on the west is on the lowest level of all, for there is also a less 
pronounced slope downward from east to west. 

The most northerly entrance in the east side is ca. 1.30 m. 
wide, and in the threshold there are clear cuttings for the 
setting of a single door. It gave access from the street out- 
side to the diazoma of the auditorium, and at this point no 
steps were needed. The central entrance is ca. 1.50 m. wide 
and was closed with double doors. There is a landing inside, 
and then nine steps lead down to the level of the orchestra. 

““ Their basea are in situ, and the rectangular nature of the sup- 
ports is indicated by the arrangement of the dowel holes. The capitals 
of these pillars lie nearhy. 

Oikonomos says that there was a second door in the west side 
near its north end. At a point ca, 6 m. from the north end of the 
wall there is a rounded cutting in the topmost block, but rubbish 
obaourea its exact nature. Present indications would make unlikely 
the p—is' qI donr tlipr* 
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The southern entrance ia 1,06 m. wide and had a single door 
and at least hve steps leading down to the platiorm at the 
front of the auditorium. The door on the west side is 1.90 m. 
wide and is directly opposite the central eastern entrance. 
ISTo stairway was necessary here, however, to connect entrance 
and orchestra. 

The orchestra has a diameter of 9.70 m., and there is room 
for a complete circle. It is said to have been paved with 
square slabs of red, white, and blue marble.^^^ The lowest 
row of seats borders the northern half of its circumference. 
There are eleven rows of seats below the diazoma. They are 
of simple proiile with a height of 0.36 ra., a seat width of 
0.316 m., and a slightly lower space 0.15 m. wide for the 
feet of those in the row above. They are divided into three 
wedges by four stairways leading from the orchestra to the 
diazoma. The outer two stairways are at the extreme edges 
of the auditorium, against the supporting parodos walls. 
Each of the stairways is ca. 0.55 m. wide and has two steps 
for every seat. Another stairway, 0.73 m. wide, leads upward 
along the west wall from just inside the door. The diazoma 
is ca. 1.40 m. wide and is backed by three courses of low 
stone blocks. Each couine is set inside the one below, and 
thus they form a low, battered retaining wall for the upper 
section of the auditorium. This upper part retains its 
rubble fill, and the outline of seats can almost be made out 
in it. Oikonomos thinks that these upper seats were of wood, 
rather than of stone.^^'' If, as seems likely, the building was 
entirely roofed, interior supports would seem to be essential, 
but no traces of such are preserved. 


This pavement and the exact outline of the southern part of the 
orchestra ia no longer visible. 

Numerous rather broken stone blocks lie about in this section. 
They approximate a width of 0.76 in. and a height of 0.20 m. They 
are perfectly square cut and rather low for seat blocks, and they are 
more probably base blocks. Evidence was apparently found for 
wooden benches in this section, and a more detailed discussion of the 
problem is promised by the excavator. 
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Eemains of a low stage are preserved along the front 
(south) of the auditorium, and the excavator believes that it 
belongs to the original plan of the building. He points to 
the fact that a projecting stone of the outer west wall of the 
building is bound in with the front wall of the stage 
(p-oscaenuim) , and that the stairway leading down to the 
stage from the east outside wall is original. In the front 
wall of the stage are three entrances, with a width of 0.93 m., 

1 .35 m. and 0.95 m. reapeetively from west to east. Their sills 
and jambs are formed of large plain blocks of irregular size, 
and the walls between are of rather poor rubble construction. 
He explains the rough nature of the walla by the assumption 
that all were reveted with marble. This may have been true 
of the rubble walls, but the door sills and jambs were cer- 
tainly not so treated ; yet they show none of the careful draft- 
ing and moulding that characterize every detail of the origi- 
nal building. They must belong to a later period. Moreover, 
tlie stairway leading down to the stage is indeed original, 
but its bottom step is only slightly above the level of the 
orchestra, and considerably below the highest preserved 
stones of the stage, so that it certainly was not originally 
intended to lead down to this stage. The block in the out- 
side wad. at the west does project in the line of the front of 
the stage and it may have had something to do with an 
earlier construction at the front of the building.^^® 

A late base in situ at the bottom of the central entrance 
from the east has cuttings on its top surface which show that 
it bore an equestrian statue. A previously discovered in- 
scription belongs to it and proves that the statije was that of 
Tiberius Claudius Saithidas, a HeUadarches and a prominent 
citizen of Messene, 

Date. The architectural details and a comparison with 


In tbe preliminary reports putlislied in B. 0. E., XLIX, 1926, 
pp. 453, 454, and in d.. /. A., XXX, 1020, p. 301, it is stated that the 
stage is later than the rest of the building. But, in the more detailed 
publication mentioned above, this opinion is reversed. 
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buildings in Asia Minor would indicate that this building was 
erected in the third century B. 

Identification. The complex of four rooms is identified as 
a “ synedrium ” or bouleuteriou, and it is generally referred 
to as the Synedrium at Messene. But there is no proof that 
any part of the complex was called “ synedrium.” To be sure, 
several inscriptions found in or near the building record 
decrees of the political body Icnown as the synedrium, or refer 
to it in some other way; but there is no mention in any of the 
published inscriptions of any actual building thus designated. 
The alternative designation “bouleuteriou” is probable for 
room D. If the stage were oiuginal, it would be dangerous, 
in spite of the inscriptions, to call it anything but an odeum. 
But, since the stage was apparently a later addition, it may 
be explained on the assumption that the building later came 
to be used for purposes of entertainment, as well as for 
political meetings. 

The four “ rooms ” do not comprise a close unit, since B 
and 0 clearly form a propylon, and thus separate A and D. 
Eoom A may have had some use in connection with the Mes- 
senian synedrium.^'^® Room D has analogies with several 
buildings used for political meetings.®*® 

(q) MiUtus.^^° (Plate XIV, Pigs. 23-23) 

Sitiuition. The Agora at Miletus is divided into a small 
northern and a large southern part, with a propylon connect- 

Oikonomoa dated it to the very end of the Helleniatic period in 
Ha report in 1909. The latest reports, from a comparison with the 
Priene and Miletus assemhly halls, place it soon after 323 B. C. 

It rather resembles the large rooms found very often in gymnasia 
and identified as school rooms for the ephebes. 

Of. p. 208. In the journal notices referred to in note 240, this 
building is compared with one at Syracuse and another at Thera. 
The only construction on Thera which in any way resembles room D 
is the small hut quite regular Theater. I can find no notice of such 
a small auditorum at Syracuse. 

Knackfuss, Das Rathaus von MUet, Milet, I, Part II ; correction 
in Milet, I, Part VII, pp. 279, 280. 
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Fig. 22. EouleuterioTi, Miletus, from southwest. 



Fio-. 23. Bouleuterion, Miletus, from east. 
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ing them. The building in question is the first on the west 
side beyond the propylon in the northern part. A street runs 
along its south side, and temples and baths are in its imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

DescrijiHon. There are three mam divisions in the com- 
plex: (1) the auditorium proper at the west; (3) the large 
forecourt with a porch on the east facing the Agora, and 
interior porticos on the north, south, and east sides; (3) a 
heroum in the center of the forecourt. 

The auditorium is a rectangular room 31.84 m. north-south 
and 34.38 m. east-west. Enough wall blocks and other frag- 
ments of the superstructure remained, either in place or 
nearby, to ascertain the exact height of the wall and the 
nature of its various courses. It was divided into an upper 
and a lower section. In the upper part, Doric half-columns 
were set, with corresponding pilasters on the inside. In- 
stead of a column, a large square pilaster was placed at each 
outer corner. Between tlie half-columns, at least on the south 
and east sides, windows alternated with round stone shields 
1.38 m. in diameter. The regular Doric scheme, with con- 
siderable elaboration, was used on the epistyle. Traces of red 
and bine paint still remain on these blocks. The architrave 
of the long east side bore a monumental inscription. 

In the west side, two entrances set symmetrically ca. 9 m. 
from either side provided access to the back of the auditorium. 
They are ca. 1.43 m. wide and were originally closed by 
double doors, but the wearing shows that usually only one 
valve was opened. Inside each there is a vestibule ca. 3.30 m. 
square, from which flights of stairs led north and south re- 
spectively to the extreme northwest and southwest comers 
of the building. Then the stairs turned east, and a few more 
steps brought one to the level of the top row of seats. There 
were originally lour entrances in the east wall of the audi- 
torium. These were arranged in two groups of two, placed 
ca. 3 m. apart near the north and south, and thus leaving a 
blank wall ca. 13 m. long in the center. Each door had two 
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valves and was ca. 1.33 m. wide. In a later period, a wide 
door was cut through the center of this wall to conned with 
a contemporaneous stage built behind the orchestra. 

A paved passage ca. 3.74 m. wide extends all along the 
east side of the auditorium. Its west limit is formed by the 
end walls which support the seats and which correspond to 
the parodos walls of a theater. In the south of this passage 
two movable floor slabs gave entrance to an underground 
room 1.83 m. long, 1.68 m. wide, and 1.59 m. high, the walls 
and floor of which are of carefully cut blocks. This passage 
gives access from the east to the orchestra. It is circular, 
with a diameter of ca. 7.50 m.,“^ and is unpaved, except for 
a band ca. 1 m. wide running around the outside in front of 
the lowest row of seats. The seats are of marble, set in part 
on an earth fill and in part on stone blocks. They follow a 
curved scheme, and the whole arrangement is almost horse- 
shoe shaped, enclosing the orchestra for considerably more 
than half its circumference. It is divided into three wedges 
by four stairways, two of which are biult along the inside of 
the parodos walls. The central wedge is considerably larger 
than the side ones.^°^ 

Since the height of the building, the distance from the 
innermost row of seats to the side walls, and the dimen- 
sions of the seats are known, eighteen rows of seats can be 
restored with certainty. Seats belonging to the original 
building can he distinguished from those of a later recon- 
struction. The original seats are preserved above the fourth 
(in the south and middle wedges) and fifth (in the north 
wedge) rows. They have a width of 0.30 m., a slightly lower 

“'u Tie present width of the opening which conneeta passage and 
orchestra is ca. 0 m., but traces were found which prove that in the 
earliest period it was ca. 7 m. 

Traces of the arrangement of the earliest period show that at 
that time the innermost row of seats described a true three-quarters 
of a circle about the orchestra, and that the two central stairways 
are original, while the two outer ones belong to the restoration. One 
of the treads in these is an inverted lonie column base, and almost 

«11 of +liA 'hInAir'’' ‘ re 
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foot-rest 0.39 m. -wide, and a height of 0.38 m. Below these 
the seats are later and of somewhat diflerent dimensions and 
material, 0.37 m. high, 0.36 m. wide, and with a less deeply 
cut foot-rest. A space was left in the northwest and south- 
west corners between the highest row of seats and the walls 
and stairways. Huge marble tripods, of which fragments 
were found in the building, probably occupied these positions. 
There may also have been a row of seats against the wall, 
since a fragment of a straight seat block has been discovered. 
There are traces of two bases for roof supports in the paro- 
dos walls on either side of the orchestra, and two correspond- 
ing ones are restored among the upper seats.““'' It is calcu- 
lated that the auditorium would seat ca, twelve hundred 
persons. 

Adjoining the auditorium on the east is a rectangular fore- 
court, ca. 34,84 m. east-west and 31.68 m. north-south. There 
are traces of antae which stood against the west wall just in- 
side the southernmost and northernmost doors of the audi- 
torium. In line with these are the foundations for a row of 
columns along the north and south sides ca. 4.90 m. from the 
outside walls, and for another row which extended along 
the east side of the court at an equal distance from the wall. 
There is evidence for restoring on the long sides ten columns, 
and on the east three groups of two columns separated by 
two pillars in line with the side walls of the porch. This 
porch, in the form of a propylon 7.61 m. wide, was situated 
in the middle of the east wall. It is restored tetrastyle pro- 
style, with two pillars between antae in the line of the main 
wall, providing three entrances. The columns were of the 
Corinthian order, and on the architrave there was an inscrip- 
tion identical with that on the architrave of the main 
building. 

Almost in the center of the open forecourt is a rectangular 
foundation 9.50 m. x 7.36 m. Several elaborately carved slabs 
found nearby indicate that it was a low constniction. 

The whole arrangement is badly destroyed here. The preserved 
hasp"" are ea. 1.00 m. x 0.42 m. in top dimensions, and co. 1.10 m. hio'h. 
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Identification. The identical inscriptions on the two 
architraves snpplemont each other and can he certainly re- 
stored thus : " Timarchus and Heraclides, sons of Heraclides, 
on hehalf of King Antioohus Epiphanes, to Apollo Didymaeus 
and Hestia Boulaea and the People ” (Tt/rapxos nai 'HpaxXei'Sijs 
ol ‘HpaKAeiSov Wep BaatAcws 'Avri6)(Ov 'E7rt<^aVo{!9 ’AiroXkmvi 
AlSv/iu Kol ‘EfjTtf BooAa^oi Kol T<a . There are grounds 
for connecting Hestia Boulaea with the bouleuterion, and 
parallels exist for such dedications of bouleuteria by private 
individuals.^®^ Also, there were found in this building at 
least six inscribed decrees passed by the council or in some 
way related to it. The plan, too, and the fact that the stage 
was a much later addition point to its having been intended 
for the meetings of a political body. There is a literary de- 
scription of such a bouleuterion in Asia Minor, and in it a 
great forecourt is especially mentioned.^®' 

The small room under the passage in the south of the audi- 
torium was probably used as a storehouse for money and 
documents closely connected with the council. The discov- 
ery there of the skeletons of between ten and fourteen men 
suggests the possibility of its having been a tomb; but it is 
more probable that it was later used as a prison, or perhaps 
these bodies were thrown in after the building had gone out 
of use. The central structure in the forecourt was probably 
a heroum, and the building of a bouleuterion about a hero’s 
grave has parallels.®®* 

Date. The historical implications in the monumental dedi- 
catory inscriptions on the architraves date the building 
closely between 175 and 164 B. C. The general character of 
the ornamentation and sculpture, as well as the building 
technique, agree well with this period. The auditorium and 


C£. pp. 281, 282 and p. 277. Gf. p. 148. 

Of. p. 270. For want of a more suitable place, it may be 
mentioned here that a correction should be made in a report of 
excavations at Nicopolis in Epirus {J.E.S., XLI, 1921, p. 274), 
where ‘'bouleuterion” is a misprint for ” baptisterion.” 
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the forecomt are contemporaneous, for their foundations are 
bonded into one another. The heronm and the present porch, 
however, are somewhat later. The eutting of the middle 
door in the east wall of the auditorium and the addition of 
the stage occurred in the Eoman period. 

(r) NoUum}^' (Plate VI) 

Sihiation. This building lay in. the center of the fortified 
part of the city, about half way between the large temple of 
Athena and the Theater, and immediately to the west of the 
larger (west) of the two Agoras of Notium. 

Description. Its outer walls form a rectangle 27 m. north- 
south and 22.5 m. east-west. The main entrance probably lay 
in the east side, although the threshold is not preserved. 
This orientation is indicated by the fact that the rows of 
seats in the interior are arranged around three sides of a 
rectangle, with the oast side open. There are only four rows 
of seats preserved, but, since the central part of the building 
has been washed away, it is possible that there were several 
more. They have the usual profile of theater seats and are 
0.62 m. wide and 0.28 m. high. 

The highest preserved row is said definitely to have been 
the last, and behind this on all three sides there is a space 
CO,. 4 m. wide, which forms a corridor running around the 
back of the auditorium with its floor at the level of the high- 
est row of seats. This corridor was divided in two by a row 
of columns set somewhat over 2 m. from the outside walls. 
There were six of these columns on the longer west side and 
at least four on the north and south sides, counting the cor- 
ner columns twice. The intercolumniation is 4 m. It is 
likely that there was one more column at the east end of the 
rows on the north and south sides. This would leave a space 
of 2 m. to the east wall and would correspond to the distance 
from the columns to the outer walls on the other three sides. 
A column stump almost in situ in the northwest corner has a 

Sohuchhardt, A.M., XI, 1886, pp. 422-424; Demangel and Lau- 
monier, B. G.B., XLVII, 1023, pp. 364, 359, Fig. 1. 
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diameter of ca, 0.60 m. It is roughly worked and was prob- 
ably covered with a coating of stucco. Some of the columns 
were set on slabs ca. 1 m. square, the top surface of which 
lies at the same height as the upper row of seats; others 
were supported by deeper foundations. In the corner col- 
umns and in that nearest the northwest comer, the lowest 
part of the shaft is cut in the same block with the base.^®® 

The rows of seats end ca. 1.30 m. short of the east outside 
wall, and in the space thus left there must have been stair- 
ways leading up to the level of the rear corridor. The fact 
that the intercolumniations in the corridor are over five and 
one-half lower diameters points to the use of a wooden 
entablature. 

Sehuchhardt believes that the position of the columns so 
near the outer walla shows that the building was not com- 
pletely roofed and that the porticos were more or less decora- 
tive, with the rows of seats open to the sky. The disappear- 
ance of the central part of the building, however, makes it 
possible that there may have been roof supports there. The 
excavator holds that, had this been the case, the architect 
would not have divided the rear corridor with other columns. 
But an additional row of columns there would have con- 
siderably strengthened the roof, and their position in the 
center of the corridor would not have seriously impeded circu- 
lation. Another possibility is that the interior span of ca. 
20 m. may have been roofed without the support of any 
columns nearer the center,^* 

Identification. This building was clearly used as a large 

Of. the so-called Basilica in Phlius, which is dated in the third 
century B. C. 

“'“In the very similar Ecolesiasterion at Priene the unsupported 
roof span was aa. 16 m, However, it is difficult to see any reason for 
setting the columns some distance behind the uppermost row of seats, 
if this had been the case. It is just possible that the central part was 
unroofed and that it somewhat resembled the Bouleuterion described 
by IiihaniuB (cf. p. 148). This is also conceivable in the case of the 
Thasos building (cf. p. 246), hut Libanius seems to he describing a 
peristyle court like that at Miletus, rather than the actual auditorium. 
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auditoriumj which Sehiichhardt believes was a dicasterion, or 
bouleuterion.-““ Its similarity in plan to the Ecclesiasterion 
at Priene and the Bonlenterion at Heraelea wonld point to 
the latter use. 

Date. The excavator merely states that the building 
technique throughout is pure Greek, with no trace of later 
repair. The material is a coarse breccia, while limestone was 
invariably used in later building. The bulk of the earlier 
finds on the site were Hellenistic, and the building probably 
belongs in the third or second century B. 0. 

(s) Nysa on the Maeander.^''^ (Plate XVI, Figs. 31-36) 

Siiuation. This building is situated in the center of the 
city and is separated from the Agora only by a narrow street 
to the east. The Theater lies to the north, the Amphitheater 
to the west. 

Description,. The auditorium itself forms a rectangle 
36 m. east-west and 30.20 m. north-south, while a later porch 
6,30 m. wide extends all along the south side. The outer 
walls are of rather rough construction, with good blocks only 
at the comers. The front line of an earlier stoa was incor- 
porated into the north wall, and the lower drums of its col- 
umns remain in position. Access to the interior is gained 
through five doors set symmetrically in the south wall. The 
two outer doors are cut in the eastern and western extremities 
of the wall, and they are directly opposite the ends of an 
arched passageway which runs around the auditorium just 


“““ In the later French, publication of Notium it ia designated as a 
dicasterion, but it was not examined further. In the absence of 
known examples, it is difficult to prove its right to such an identifi- 
cation. Moreover, bouleuteria are known to have been the scene of 
many legal proceedings. 

Diest, Jalwhnch, Erganzungsheft X, 1913, Titysa ad Maeandrum, 
pp. 36-40 (Plate IV is wrong in its restoration of the south wall and 
elsewhere) ; Kourouniotes, Deltion, VII, 1921/2, pp. 42-77. Only the 
eastern half of the interior of the building has been completely exca- 
vated, but soundincs have made certain the general plan of the whole. 
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inside ihe eastj north, and west walls. The width and height 
of the doors increase progressively toward the central one.^‘’“ 
The door-sills and the whole inside face of the southern wall 
were reveted with thin marble slabs held in place by iron 
dowels. 



Fig. 24. Parodos of Geronticon, Nysa, 
from west. 

In the four intervals inside the doors there are ornate 
marhle-reveted naislcni.^^ Each of these had a low pedestal 

Width of end doors 1.60 m,, height 2.Y0m.j width of inter- 
mediate doors 1.05 m., height 3.20 m.; width of central door 2 25in., 
height uncertain. 

am The best preserved base (third from the east) is oct. 2.00 m. 
lonw, 0.86 m. wide, and 1.06 m. high. 
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IPig. 26. Geronticon, ITysa, from west. 

Ifi 
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supporting two small columns with a statue set between them. 
Fragments of tlie elaborate epistyle and several Corinthian 
capitals belonging to the naishoi have been recovered. There 
is a marble-paved corridor ca. 1.50 m. wide between the 
naishoi and the parodos walls. These walls support the wings 
of the auditorium proper and are built of large regular blocks 
with a careful base moulding, which shows that they were 
never reveled with marble. They end next the orchestra in 
pilasters, on which statues were set. At its center the cor- 
ridor opens into the marble-paved orchestra, which is 0.85 m. 
lower than corridor level.^“'‘ 

The seats in the auditorium are semicircular. Twelve 
rows are preserved, and there may have been two more be- 
hind these. They are separated into four approximately 
equal wedges by five stairways. Tlie profile of the front edge 
of the seats is a conscious copying of that of the Hellenic 
period. The base moulding of those next the stairways has 
the form of a lion’s paw. The seats are 0.38 m. high and 
0.'?'4m. wide. The latter dimension is divided into a seat 
0.39 m. wide and a space 0.35 m. wide and depressed 0,03 m. 
for the feet of those in the row above. The lower benches are 
bedded on a solid filling of rubble and lime, while the upper 
ones are supported by the arched passageway. It is ca. 
1.50 m. wide and afforded the easiest means of access to the 
auditorium, since there were undoubtedly stairways connect- 
ing it with the seating area above. 

It is certain that the building was roofed, and the great 
amount of carbonized wood found in the interior proves the 
existence of great wooden beams. Two large iron girders 
found in the fill must have surrounded and reinforced the 
ends of such roof beams. There are no traces of interior 
columns to support the roof. Cuttings in some of the blocks 


“•* There are no traces of aiaira, as in the Odeum at Ephesus, to 
afford communication between corridor and orchestra, and all regular 
access to the orchestra must have been gained by the stairways in the 
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from the upper part of the south wall suggest that there 
were windows there. 

IdenUfication. Straho, in his short description of Nysa, 
says: 

Near the theater are two heights, helow one of which is the gym- 
naaium of the youths; and helow the other is the market-place and 
the gymnaainm for older persons [t4 

The existence of a gerousia (council of elders) at Hysa is 
proved by numerous inscriptions, and geronticon, a 
Xeyd/ievov in Greek literature, probably means a building set 
aside lor its use.^'"’ The building in question has been asso- 
ciated with this passage and, topographically speaking, it fits 
the description. The floor of the corridor directly behind 
the orchestra is raised 0.86 m. and would provide a convenient 
place for the speaker to stand. It is not known whether or 
not there was an altar in the center of the orchestra, since 
that part is as yet unexcavated. 

Several inscriptions were found in the building. They 
are; (a) in situ in the third naisTcos from the east, a dedica- 
tion to Caesar Marcus Aelius Aurelius, one of the sons of 
Antoninus Pius, and a headless statue found just in front of 
this is probably his; (b) in fragments in front of the second 
naisTcos from the east, a dedication to Lucius Aelius Aurelius 
Gommodus; (c) scattered over the floor of the corridor, a 
dedication to Paustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; 
(d) near the western pilaster of the parodos wall, a dedica- 
tion to Paustina, daughter of Marcus Aurelius; (e) on the 

““'XIV, 1, 43 (CG49). 

Some translators take it to mean a gymnasium for elderly men 
(of. Loeb translation quoted above). They apparently consider that 
it is referred to in contrast to the young men’s gymnasium, mentioned 
just before. That there were gymnasia for older men is proved by 
Pliny, N.S., XXXV, 14, 172, and Vitruvius, op. off., II, 8, 10; but 
they are called oerusia, (in Latin), and there is probably a distinc- 
tion in the terms. At any rate, this building is topographically the 
best candidate for the Geronticon mentioned by Strabo, and there is 
nothing gymnaaium-like about it. There is, of course, the difBculty 
of ehronolofw, which will be mentioned in the following section. 
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orchestra side of the westem pilaster, a dedication to Sextus 
Julius Maior Antoninus Pythodorus; (f) on the eastern pilas^ 
ter, a dedication to one of the family of Pythodorus. Thus, 
statues of Pythodorus and his family occupied the tops of the 
pilasters, while those of members of the family of the Em- 
peror Antoninus Pius were placed in the naisltoi. Pythodorus 
belonged to an old and rich family of Fysa, and it is very 
likely that he bore the expense of erecting the building, 

Date. The excavators are of the opinion that the naislcoi 
and statues in them were not later additions, but belong 
closely to the period in which the building was erected. 
Hence, it should date between 138 and 161 A. D. The evi- 
dence from building technique, the order, and general appear- 
ance agrees well with this date. If Strabo, in the late first 
century B. C., saw a building of this type beside the Agora, 
it must have been a predecessor of this building on or near the 
same site. Kourouniotes believes that there are traces of 
such a building in the earlier stoa built into the north wall 
and in other parts of the foundations, but only complete ex- 
cavation would make this certain. The present building was 
badly gutted by fire in the late Soman period and was re- 
used and considerably altered in Byzantine times. 

(t) Ohjmpia.^^’’ (Plate TEI, Pig. 21) 

Situation. This complex is situated not far south of the 
temple of Zens and just outside the Altis. A late court lies 
immediately to the east, and the main entrance to the Altis 
from the south was by its northeast corner. On the west are 
a few small foundations, and on the south the long South 
Portico. 

Description. The complex consists essentially of two long, 
apsidal halls lying parallel to one another, a smaller almost 

““’DOrpield, Ausgraiungen m Olympia, IV, 1878/9, pp. 40-46; 
Olympia, II (Baudenkmalar), pp. 78-79; Gardiner, E. N,, Olympia, 
Its Bistory and Remains, pp. 269-274; Weickert, op. cit., pp. 66-68, 
169. Further bibliography -will be found in the two last quoted and 
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square construction between thenij and a narrow porch ex- 
tending along the eastern ends of all three. 

The south hall is the best preserved of the group^ with two 
complete courses of massive stone blocks in place. At the 
front (east) is a stylobate on which are the bases for three 
Doric columns set symmetrically in antis (only the northern 
anta is preserved). Cuttings show that, of the four inter- 
columniations, the outer two were closed with grilles and the 



Fig. 27. Bouleuterion, Olympia, from soutlieast. 

inner two had metal doors. These opened into the main room 
which is ca. 22 m. long x 11 m. wide, i. e. exactly 2 :1 in pro- 
portion of length to width. On its main axis are the lower 
drums of seven free-standing unfluted columns, almost cer- 
tainly of the Doric order. They are very slim and have an 
axial intercolumniation of almost four lower diameters, 
while the intercolumniation at either end is slightly greater. 
A partition wall running north-south separated the apse from 
the main room, and a wall in line with the row of interior 
columns divides the apse into two small rooms with almost 
the form of a quarter segment of a circle. Pivot and post- 
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holes in the thresholds show that doors connected each oi 
these with the main room and that there was a connecting 
door between them.^®° At one period there was also a door 
in the outside north wall of the main room near its west end. 

This building has a peculiar ground plan, since it is not 
only apsidal, but is in the form of an elongated ellipse cut 
ofE at the east. The width of the main room is 11.03 m. at 
the east, 11,07 m. at the middle, and only 10.43 m. at the west; 
i. e. the long side walls have a gentle curve, This curvature is 
more pronounced near the west, where in the individual 
blocks there is an easily measurable difference between the 
inner and outer width. There also appears to be horizontal 
curvature in the building, for the corners at the east and at 
the west are respectively 0.04 m. and 0.06 m. below the level 
of the blocks in the same course at the center of the east, 
north, and south sides. It is impossible that these refine- 
ments can be due to chance shifting or sinking. 

Some blocks of the superstructure have been recovered and 
show that the building was of the Doric order throughout. 
A triglyph frieze, with the axial width of the triglyphs some- 
what greater at the front than at the sides, surrounded it. 
The regulae of the epistyle lacked guttae. Interesting frag- 
ments of the geison of the apse show that the viae were not 
bounded by parallel lines, but by radii. There are indica- 
tions of the use of a considerable quantity of bright blue and 
red paint on the various architectural members. The roof 
must have been of wood, and Dorpfeld thought it was not 
gabled.°®“ Certain of the wall blocks show cuttings which are 
believed to have bhen for windows. 

The northern hall is much more ruinons than the south, 
but the two are ahnoat identical in plan and dimensions. It 

Dorpfeld believed that the cuttings for these doors show that 
there were facilities for double locking, but it is diflicult to see signs 
of any such arrangement in those which are now visihle. 

He mentioned the difBcuIty of the odd number of columns in 
front. But a fragment of a raking cornice block in terracotta has 
been found and associated with this building. Cf. possible aasooiatlon 
of newly-discovered pediment sculpture (A. J. A., XLVI, 1942, p. 483) . 
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is not absolutely certain that the apse in the north bnilding 
was divided by an east-west partition wall, but this is likely. 
The only important difference is that the long side walls of 
the north hall are not curved. They form an exact right 
angle with the cross-wall of the apse, and the apse itself is 
really semicircular, not slightly painted like that of the south 
hall. The blocks in tlie preserved courses have wide, drafted 
margins, which are absent in the south hall. A late wall built 
nearby incorporated an anta capital and an archaic Doric 
column capital belonging to this building. 

The construction between the two halls is ca. 14 m. square 
and is preserved only in foundations. It evidently opened to 
the east. In the center there is a small foundation ca. 1.00 m 
X 0.70 m. in upper area and with two courses of blocks 
preserved. The foundations of the outside walls are only ca. 
0.80 m. wide, as compared with a width of ca. 1.40 m. in 
those of the halls on either side. The two short walls which 
join the three members of the complex along theii' east front 
are bonded into the central construction, but merely abut on 
the walls of the side halls. 

A porch CCL. 5 m. wide runs along the entire east front of 
the three buildings. Bases of a few columns in situ and 
marks of others on the stylobate show that there were twenty- 
seven columns along the front and four on each, return. They 
were of the Ionic order, and the shafts had twenty flntings. 
A capital with very large volutes, as in that of the Stadium 
entrance, has been associated with these columns. East of 
this porch, a later court of somewhat irregular shape was 
enclosed by colonnades on the other three sides. 

Pate. The north hall is dated in the sixth century B. 0. 
by the comparison of details of its architectural members 
with those of the later temple of Zeus.^’° By the same 

TMa comparison establisliea (a) the older form of the anta 
capital; (b) the older form of the column capital ; (o) the extra high 
band of guttae on the architrave — an earlier characteriatio ; (d) a 
broad, smooth band marked by setting lines in the wall blocks — an 
early sinn in this exact form. Almost all of these architectural 
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method, the south hall is proved to be closely contemporane- 
ous vith this temple, i. e. it dates in the first half of the fifth 
century B. 0. Dorpfeld had no explanation for the fact that 
the building with the elliptical groimd plan is later than 
that with straight sides.^’’- Gardiner has suggested the possi- 
bility that the present south hall copied the plan of an earlier 
building on the same site, perhaps dating from the early 
sixth or the seventh century B. C. Lehmann-IIartleben favors 
this theory.-'^ Weickert points out that in and near the build- 
ing were found fragments of disc acroteria, which Mrs. Van 
Euren dates in the second half of the seventh century B. C.^’° 
These may well have belonged to an earlier elliptical building 
on the same site. 

The square central construction, the short walls which join 
it to the east fronts of the two halls, and the narrow Ionic 
porch in front of all three are closely contemporaneous. They 
probably belong to a single reconstruction, but, in spite of 
the various architectural members built into the foundations 
of the porch and the known details of the order, no closer 
dating than the third or second century B. C. has been at- 
tempted. In Eoman times a trapezoidal east court was 
added. 

Identification. This rests mainly on the topographical 
evidence furnished by Pausanias in three incidental refer- 
ences he makes to the Bouleuterion at Olympia while he is 

members were found built into the walls of a Byzantine fortress, 
whicb. was erected between the Zeus temple and the South Stoa and 
which included the Bouleuterion complex within its area. Some of 
the recovered parts of the epistyle have now been set up in order on 
the wall foundations. 

Parallels for such ground plans are the early temples at Thermum 
and Sparta and prehistoric domestic architecture. Elliptical plans 
persisted in private houses into the late prehistoric period, especially 
in the western Peloponnese. It seems possible that the foundations 
themselves in the south hall are earlier than those in the north hall, 
and that only the remains of the superstructure are later. 

Gnomon, III, 1927, pp. 3B1, 392. 

Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period, p. 181. 
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enumerating and deaeribing tlie location of the various statues 
of Zeus.^^^ In these passages there is no word of description 
of the BouleuterioUj but Dorpfeld was probably right in de- 
ducing from them that it lay south of the east front of the 
Zeus temple, and at a point where several roads came to- 
gether. Also, in his description of the battle between the 
Bleans and the Arcadians in 364 B. C., Xenophon tells how 
it raged in a space between the Bouleuterion, the Meron of 
Hestia, and the Theater which was near them, and how the 
Arcadians were driven out by missiles thrown from the roofs 
of the temple of Zeus, the Bouleuterion, and other build- 
ings.^^® This passage also indicates that the Bouleuterion 
was in the southern section and not far from the temple of 
Zeus.®’® 

Dorpfeld believed that the complex of three buildings de- 
scribed above is the only candidate which fulfils these topo- 
graphical requirements, and which is oi a form that might 
serve the purpose of a bouleuterion. This identification has 
been seriously questioned by only one authority,®” but much 
has been written about the peculiar ground plan and the use 
of the three divisions. It has been generally agreed that the 
small rooms in the apse of at least one of the halls contained 
the temple treasures of coin and other valuables. These can- 
not have been kept in the Zeus temple itself,®’® and, since 


V, 23, Ij V, 24, 1 and 9. 

Hellenica, VII, 4, 31, 

The hieron of Hestia should be the Prytaneum, which is situated 
outside the northwest corner of the Altia. The Theater has been 
thought to refer to the Stadium, which is some little distance outside 
the northeast corner of the Altis, but it may refer to tbe aeries of 
seats or steps formed by the extreme battering 'of the retaining wall 
just north of the Heraenm (of. p. 67). This would fulfil to the letter 
Xenophon’s description of it as near or next to the Prytaneum. 

Lange (Homs und Ealle, pp. 110-120) rejects it. Also, Frazer, 
in his commentary on Pausanias, V, 24, 0, is somewhat sceptical. 

Mention is made of discourses held, in the opisthodomus, so that 
it cannot have served as a treasury, as was the case in some temples. 
The cella is ruled out, since it, too, was open to the public. 
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the council had control of temple funds, the small rooms in 
their meeting place would have been quite appropriate for 
the purpose. They are small, thick-walled, and had no direct 
outside communication. Dbrpfeld believed that extra precau- 
tions were taken in locking the doors connecting them with 
the main room. It is possible that these rooms were used 
for the storage of important documents, and of official weights 
which were found 'in the vicinity. If all four (or three) 
rooms were not thus employed, they would have made 
convenient offices. 

In his first publication, Dbrpfeld suggested that there was 
originally but one of these apsidal halls, and that the main 
room in it was used for the meetings of the council; that, as 
the business of the council increased, one building was not 
adequate both for the carrying on of the administration and 
for the meeting place of the council, and so a second similar 
building was erected ; that the statue of Zeus Horcius, which 
is said by Pausanias to have .stood in the Bouleuterion,®^* 
was probably housed in the central construction, although he 
thought the base in the center was for a roof support, and 
that the statue would have been nearer the back wall. But, 
in his final publication, he decided that the central square 
building must have been the auditorium of the council and 
the side halls the administration headquarters. He believed 
that the room with the one central support would serve bet- 
ter as a meeting place than the other buildings divided into 
two aisles by a central row of columns, and that it is easier 
to understand a doubling of administrative headquarters than 
of anditorium. Flascb reverted substantially to Dbrpfeld’s 

sto 24, 3 and 11. He writes: “But the Zeus in the Council 
Chamber is of all the images of Zeus the one most likely to strike 
terror into the hearts of sinners. He is surnamed Oath-god, and in 
each hand he holds a thunderbolt. Beside this image it is the custom 
for athletes, their fathers and their brothers, as well as their trainers, 
to swear an oath upon slices of boar’s flesh that in nothing will they 
sin against the Olympic games. . . . Before the feet of the Oath-god 
is a bronze plate, with elegiac verses inscribed upon it, the object of 
which is to strike fear into those who forswear tbemnUves ” 
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original opinion iliat one of the halls was the actual audi- 
torium and the other the administration building, but he 
believed that the middle construction was unroofed and that 
the central base was for the statue of Zeus.“®“ Gardiner fol- 
lows the opinion of Hasch, but Lehmann-Hartleben states 
that neither of the long halls could possibly have been used 
as an auditorium, and that the central one was the Bordeu- 
terion proper. 

The central construction can hardly have been the audi- 
torium. Its walls are so much thinner than those of the 
buildings on either side that it is probable that they were 
quite low and merely surrounded the unroofed temenos of 
Zeus Horcius, with his statue on the central support. More- 
over, it does not date earlier than the third century B. C., 
while Xenophon refers to the Bouleuteridn in the fourth cen- 
tury B. C.®®’’ On the other hand, the main room of the south 
hall (and presumably that in the north hall was the same), 
with its dimensions of exactly 1 : 3 and its slender columns 
spaced extraordinarily widely for its Doric order, could quite 
conceivably have been the meeting place of the council. The 
shape and interior arrangements can be paralleled in other 
buildings so identihed.^®^ 

(u) Ohjnthus?^^ (Plate XT) See also p. 110, n. 79. 

Situation. This building lies in the northeast section of 
the South Hhl. Later house walls, running east-west and 

Baumeistefs Denkmdler, n, 1104 J, K. Wernicke [Jahriuch, 
IX, 1894, pp. 127-136) introduced a building called tbe proedria 
(Pausanias, V, 15, 4), wlich. was the meeting place of the Hellano- 
dicae and was apparently in this general neighborhood. He reached 
the conclusion that the south hall was the proedria, the north hall 
the Bouleuterion proper, and the central construction a temenos of 
Zeus. 

=81 Ddrpfeld was driven to postulate an earlier building of exactly 
the same dimensions on exactly the same site, hut there is no evidence 
of any forerunner to the central construction. 

Of. pp. 256-200. 

Rohinson, Baioavations at Olynthas, II, pp. 10-28, Pigs. 72-83. 
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oriented at a slightly different angle, overlay it at the sonth. 
On the east side is a main street running along the brow of 
the hiU, and at the north there was another street which was 
partly built over with private houses at a later date. An- 
other public building, constructed of very large blocks, lies 
to the west, and the north walls of the two buildings are in 
line fronting the street. Beddings cut in the rock show the 
line of the east wall of this other building and prove that 
there was a space of ca. 3.75 m. between them. Twenty-two 
large and deep storage pits were dug in bed-rock both inside 
and outside the building in question, as well as in the very 
line of its walls. 

Description. Its outer walls are preserved only in the 
lowest course or in beddings cut in the rock, and in some 
parts all traces have disappeared.^®* The outer dimensions 
can be fixed, however, at 33.36 m. north-south and 16.45 m. 
east-west. Interior walls are indicated by blocks of the low- 
est course which are preserved in the slightly lower eastern 
part. One of these cross walls runs west at a point in the 
east wall 6.00 m. from its north end. This partition wall is 
6.45 m. long, and at its western end another line of blocks 
extends north at right angles for a distance of 3.43 m. An- 
other partition wall runs westward from a point in the out- 
side east wall 14.08 m. south of the first. It is now 8.37 m. 
in length, and at right angles to it are two spur walls, one 
running north and one south. The northern one begins at 
a point 4.13 m. west of the east outside wall, and is now 
3.99 m. in length. The southern one begins from a point 
5.67 m. west of the east outside wall, and is now 1.86 m. in 

Blocks are preserved all along the east side ( except at either 
extreme end), at the west end ot the north wall, and ca. the northern 
third of the west wall. A heavy rubble wall, best preserved at the 
center, seems to have formed the southern outside wall. It is parallel 
to the other east-west walls of this building, and is earlier and not 
parallel to the house walls built over it. Rock cuttings make clear 
the exact line of the cast wall at the north, the eastern three-quarters 
of the north wall, and the central part of the west wall. 
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length. Setting lines incised and filled with red paint are 
noticeable in almost all of the blocks in both outer and 
interior walls ; they show that an orthostate course came im- 
mediately above that preserved. 

There are in situ in the building four, possibly five, stone 
bases. One of these is in the line of the northern east-west 
partition wall and is separated from its western end by a gap 
of 1.60 m. It is 0.52 m. high and 0.66 m. x 0.52 m. on its 
top surface, where there are clear lines for centering a column 
cffl. 0.54 m. in diameter. Tliree more bases are in a line 
running east-west ca. 4 m. south of the southern partition 
wall. One is in the exact center and measures 0.74 m. x 0.66 m. 
X 0.53 m. It has on its upper surface no setting lineS for either 
a round or rectangular support. The other two are near the 
west outside wall, and there is a distance of ca. 4 m. between 
the easternmost of these and the central base. These are only 
0.38 m. from each other, and their dimensions are somewhat 
less than those of the central one. They have on their upper 
surface red-iilled setting lines which prove that above each 
was placed a rectangular block 0.58 m. x 0.41 m. Two blocks 
lying nearby exactly fill these requirements, and these must 
have been rectangular pillars for the support of the roof. 
Another block lying ca. 11.44 m. north of the line of these 
three and ca. 6.80 m. east of the outside west wall seems to he 
a base like the rest, but it is not exactly in situ. 

This very incomplete and apparently complex ground plan 
has been tentatively reconstructed. It is reasonably sure that 
there was a general tripartite division of the building, i. e. 
that the two east-west partition walls continued to the west 
outside wall. Also, the main entrance was probably from the 
street at the north.“®® The small room in the northeast cor- 

“““ The setting lines for a continuous second wall course along the 
east side show that there was no entrance there. The fact that there 
was another building close to the west side would make it unlikely 
that the main entrance was situated on that side. Nothing can be 
said of the south side, where the very limit is uncertain, hut the north 
side, with its wide street and another large building in line to the 
west, seems the most likely. 
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Her is certain. It was ca. 5.60 m. square^ and in it is a 
cistern surrounded Ly a pebble mosaic decorated witb a wbeel 
pattern. Certain confused cuttings would indicate the ex- 
istence of a corresponding room in the northwest comer. 
Two doors, one on either side of the column on the axis of 
the building, probably led from a vestibule into the large 
central division, which has been restored as a court with two 
north-south rows of interior columns. These columns would 
have been carried on the northern projection from the south- 
ern partition wall, which is presumed to have been continued 
as far as the northern partition wall, and on a corresponding 
stylobate on the west side. Thus, there would have been two 
covered porticos and an open central space. 

Two entrances, one at either side between these rows of 
columns and the outside walls, are supposed to have led into 
the southern division.^®® It is ca. 16.10 m. x 13.30 m. in area, 
and in the reconstruction the roof is supported by four heavy 
pillars, the two in situ in the west and two others placed 
symmetrically in the east.^®^ The central base belonged to 
some low construction, probably an altar. Another short wall 
is restored to correspond to that projecting south of the south 
partition wall, and these wonld form an exedra in the north 
wall of the room. 

Date, The building must have been constructed after the 
twenty-two large storage pits had been filled and were out of 
use. This is proved by the fact that they actually extend as 
much as 0.25 m. under the blocks of the north outside wall, 
and one is cut directly in the line of the outside west wall 
and another in the line of the southern partition wall. Also, 

It should he pointed out that there is no indication on the upper 
suriacea of the hloeks that there was a door in the southern partition 
wall near its east end. Also, the northern spur wall from the 
southern partition shows no distinction from the other walla which 
would justify its being recognized as a stylobate carrying a row of 
columns. 

®®’The base appearing at the east in the original plan has now 
disappeared. 
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three pits are cut directly in front of the supposed main en- 
trance at the north, where there was certainly a street. These 
considerations preclude their having been in use at the same 
time as the building, or after it was destroyed. The pits were 
tilled in about the end of the sixth century B. 0., and the 
building must post-date them. 

All but three of the large number of preserved blocks are 
clearly re-used and apparently belonged to one or more sixth 
century buildings. This is proved by the technique of the 
stone-cutting, by the fact that many have square dowel holes 
which have no relation to their position in this building, and 
especially by an inscription cut in one of them in sixth 
centui 7 Corinthian characters. It reads “ Polyxenas ” 
(POAVI^IVA?) and probably belonged to a statue base or 
funerary monument of some kind. At any rate, it had noth- 
ing to do with tills building, since it was under floor level. 
Hence, a terminus 'post quern is established at the late sixth 
century B. 

A terminus ante quern is provided by the row of private 
houses which was built over the south end. These are not 
the latest of the Olynthian houses; they were in use at least 
by the end of the fifth century B. 0. Hence, this buildiug 
was probably constructed about the beginning of the fifth 
century B. C. and was in ruins by the end of the century. It 
appears that the small northeast room was used later as a 
well-house. The mosaic may be paralleled by that in one of 
the later houses, the fioor is higher than that of the main 
building, and the whole construction is rougher. A bathtub 
found in the northeast corner may be connected with this 
later period. 

Identification. The proximity .of this construction to 
another large public building makes this area the nearest 
approach to a civic center which has so far been discovered 
at Olynthus. The interior arrangements and ground plan 

“’’•Of. D. M. EoMnson, T.A.P.A., LXII, 1931, pp. 40-42; ibid., 
LXIX, 1938, pp. 43-44. 
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are quite inconsistent witli those of a temple, and the build- 
ing is likely to hare had a civic use. The restored plan, with 
its two small rooms suitable for offices and storage of docu- 
ments, the court, and the sontlicrn room with its interior 
pillars, central altar, and esedra facing the altar, recalls fea- 
tures of known political assembly halls. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the positive evidence for this reconstruction is 
far from complete. The south room with a wooden seating 
arrangement might have held ca. two hundred fifty persons. 

It is likely that the great influx of popnlation and increase 
of political prestige in the last quarter of the fifth century 
made necessary the enlargement of Olynthian civic buildings. 
Probably a different part of the city was chosen for these, 
and most of the blocks from the old buildings may have been 
removed for this purpose. The Corinthian inscription on one 
of the re-naed blocks of this building points to tho possibility 
that they were brought to Olynthus from nearby Potidaea. 

(v) Orchomems in Arcadia.^^^ (Plato X, Pig, 38) 

Situation. This building occupies the northern part of 
the east side of the Agora. The only contiguous building is 
a long stoa, which is at a higher level and almost touches its 
northwest corner. To the east the ground falls away steeply. 

Description. It has the form of a stoa ca. 41 m. north- 
south and 8.30 m. east-west. The back (west) wall is par- 
ticularly thick, since it also acted as a retaining wall to sup- 
port the higher level of the Agora. The north and south 
walls are lower, and only a single course of the east wall is 
preserved. There is a threshold with cuttings for double 
doors ca. 3.30 m. from tire south end of the west wall. There 
may have been another small door at the north end of the 
east wall, giving access to the theater section to the northeast. 

On the long axis of the building there were twelve interior 
columns of limestone, nnfinted, and with the surface left 
rough for the application of stucco. The lowest drums of 

Blum and Plaasart, B. 0. B., XXXVIII, 1914, pp. 73, 74. 
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most oj; tliese are in situ. The Wer diameter is 0.B6 m. and 
the intercolumniation 2.68 m. (i. e. over four and one-haK 
lower diameters). The eastern side is supposed to have been 
closed by a solid wall, with windows looking out over the 
valley. The roof was tiled, and ridge-pole antefixes of terra- 
cotta have been found. They were decorated on both faces 
with stamped pedmettes.”®” 



Pig. 28. Bouleuterion, Orcliomenus, from soutli. 


I dentificaHon. The identification of this building as a 
bouleuterion is made “ with reserve ” by the excavators. In 
it they found a dozen bronze tablets inscribed in repousse 
technique and bearing proxeny decrees. They were in two 
piles, at the foot of the west wall, and at the other side of 
the building. They were passed "by the council and the 
city,” and those which can be dated belong to the third cen- 

Near the northern end of the building there now lies an un- 
flnished. stone gutter slab. It probably fell from the stoa above, 
although it might belong to some contemplated repair to this 
building. 

17 
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tury B. C. One bears a dedication to Artemis, and a similar 
tablet was found in her temple nearby. The escaTaiors were 
disturbed by the fact that they were found lying on an earth 
fin ca. 0.13 m. above floor level. They conclude from this 
that they were put there after this building was no longer in 
use. Perhaps so; but, if stored in this building, they would 
hardly have been laid on the floor. There would likely have 
been wooden shelves for them, and they might well have 
fallen in this way when the shelf collapsed at a time- when 
some debris and earth had already covered the floor. Build- 
ings of similar plan have been identified as bouleuteria, and 
state documents were often stored in these edifices. 

Date. The most useful criterion is the type of antefix, 
which Mrs. Van Buren dates in the fifth century B. 0.^”“ The 
wall construction would agree with this. The building, along 
with all of the others in the Agora, had gone out of use some 
time before Pausanias’ visit to the site in the second century 
A.D. 

(w) Paestum. (Pigs. 39-30) 

Situation. It lies toward the east end of the northern 
border of the Forum. At the west it is cut into by the tem- 
ple of Peace, and a street runs along its eastern side. 

Description, It is rectangular and at present ca. 31 m. 
north-south x 39 m. east-west, but it seems originally to have 
extended somewhat further toward the west. As many as 
seven rows of curving seats are now visible in the interior on 
the south and east sides. They probably extended also along 
the north side, opening toward the west,^”’- The seats along 
the south side are cut off abruptly by the east wall of the 
temple of Peace, but it is clear that they originally formed 
more than a semicircle. Traces remain of stairways in the 

Op. oil., pp. 56, 163. 

The building is now so overgrown, especially at the north, that 
it is difiSoult to he sure of its general plan. I can find no formal 
report of its excavation. 
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B'io’. 30. Bouleuterion, Paeatum, from north, 
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middle of the east and south, sides, and there were probably 
entrances to the tipper part of the anditorinm both from the 
Forum to the south and the street to the east. There may 
also hare been access from the west and north, but, if the 
building was used after the construction of the temple, 
approach from the west would have been blocked. 

Identification. It is identified as a bouleuterion in a re- 
cent description of the Forum, and its situation and plan 
make the designation very likely. 

Bate. Maiuri states that the Greek buildings in Paestum 
date before the end of the fifth century B. This con- 

struction appears to be Greek, and it would then be an exam- 
ple of the construction with which the people of Sybaris, the 
metropolis of Paestum,^®'* were familiar at that period.^®® 

(z) 5ac2/ore.""° (Plate XIII) 

Situation. This, along with other public edifices, was 
built in the large level area which must have been the Sicy- 

Baedeker, Italy (1930), p. 205. 

and, Archaeology, XXXII, 1931, p. 162. 

=“*C. A. S’., Ill, p. 674. The Greek name of Paestum was Posei- 
donia. Sybaris had, in turn, been founded by Troezen. 

South of the rustic Theater of the Attic deme of Ehamnus are 
hadly preserved sections of two parallel east-west ruhhle walls, lying 
at the very south side of the terrace. They are ca. 0.50 m. wide and 
ca. 0.20 m. apart. The floor level inside is ca. 1 m. below that of the 
seats of the Theater. Bidle {Untersuchungen an grieohisohen Thea- 
tem, I, p. 2; II, PI, I) believes that they are part of a long, narrow 
building which hounded ithe open area on the south. He thinks the 
fact that it is on a lower level and ca. 11.40 m. south of the row of 
Theater seats makes it unlikely that it was a scene building, and he 
prefers to believe that it was a bouleuterion. But it is not even 
certain that it was a closed building. Even were this proved, it might 
still have been a scene building, since the whole Theater arrangement 
there is peculiar. At any rate, there is no evidence to suggest that 
it was a bouleuterion. 

Philadelpheus, Aroh. Bph., 1919, p. 99; Deltion, X, 1926, p. 49; 
B. O.B., Xi, 1926, pp. 174-182. Orlandos has been carrying on supple- 
mentary exoavations, with a view to more complete publication (of. 
A.J.A,, XliIVj 1940, p. 538). Of. also Skalet, Ancient Sicyon, pp. 
19-20. 
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onian Agora in the Hellenistic period. No building directly 
contiguous to it has been discovered. The great stoa-like 
G-ymnasium 'was separated from it by a road to the eastj and 
the temple assigned to Artemis is some distance to the ivest. 
Hence, this building probably bordered the east side of the 
Agora. 

Description. It is almost square in plan, measuring 
40.50 m. north-south and ca. 39.60 m. east-vest.^"^ The out- 
side east wall is the only one which is adequately preserved.^”® 
In the interior are bases for columns to support the roof; 
their arrangement makes clear that there were sixteen in all, 
distributed in four rows of four, with intervals of ca,. 1.40 m. 
between each of the columns, and the same distance between 
the outer columns and the outside walls.®°® The lowest drums 

The whole outside east wall is preserved in foundations, so that 
the north-south length is fixed. Moat of the north outside wall may 
also he traced in its lowest course, hut the northwest corner has not 
been located. The lines of the west and south walls seem to have 
entirely disappeared. Hence, Philadelpheus calculated the outside 
east-west length at 33.25 m. and so restored the area in his published 
plan. But later excavation hy Orlandos has revealed another column 
base in line with the three southernmost bases and ca. 6.60 m. west 
of the nearest of these, and it follows that there were originally three 
more in line to the north. Moreover, ca. 6.80 m. west of this line 
there has been discovered a rough conglomerate mass which seems to 
have a straight edge on the west and is possibly in the line of the 
west outside wall. The north outside wall extends almost this far 
west, but no definite corner can be seen. Thus, it is likely that the 
building measured 40.50 m. x ca. 39.60 ra., and there were certainly 
sixteen interior columns. Orlandos reports the east-west measure- 
ment as 41.50 m. 

““®It is built of carefully cut poros blocks with narrow bands of 
drafting on three edges. Three slightly battering courses are pre- 
served throughout. In the higher southern part these have fallen 
inward, but they have preserved their relative position. A water 
channel runs along the outside of this wall, and there was probably 
no entrance at this side. One can only guess that the entrance was in 
the west side, toward which the seats of the auditorium faced. 

The column bases are ca. 1.50 m, square and formed of one or 
two blocks with or without dowel holes. Several of them are missing, 
but the peneral scheme is clear. 
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of Ionic columns are in situ on the two southern bases of the 
outside east row. 

The auditorium proper centered around the square area 
between the four inner columns of the two eastern rows. 
Tiers of seats were formed of packed earth with a thin coating 
of stucco, and the whole arrangement was supported by a low 
wall of mud-brick.^°‘’ There were five rows of straight seats 
on the north and south sides, and sis rows on the east. The 
length varied from 6 m. at the front to 11 m. at the back. 
In the rectangular space thus enclosed, two other seats of the 
same material were built. The outer one was horseshoe 
shaped with a diameter of 4.60 m., and the inner was shorter 
and semicircular with a diameter of ca. 3 m. The width of 
the seats varied from 0.36 m. to 0.46 m., and the height from 
0.40 m. to 0.43 They could have accommodated ca. two 

hundred fifty persons. The floor of the small semicircular 
orchestra is of smooth rock. 

The area in front of the seats, between the central columns 
of the second and third north-south rows of col umn s, is 
bounded on the east, north, and south by a row of blocks laid 
between the bases,®'’* A shallow groove 0.17 m. to 0.22 m. 
wide is cut in the top surface of the blocks on the north and 
south sides, and it would appear to have held a railing or 
grille.”'’® 


At the southwest are a couple of stone hlocka which may have 
formed part of a retaining wall at this end of the arrangement, and 
there may he others now covered with earth. Two seats of stone, like 
those in the Theater, are associated with an earlier phase of this 
building. It is difficult, however, to understand the reason for 
replacing atone seats with seats of packed earth. 

All of these measurements depend on dimensions noted by 
Philadelpheus when the seats were newly uncovered. Unfortunately, 
they are now so much eroded as to he almost indistingiiishable, 
although the general outline of the live seats on the south side and 
the horseshoe shaped inner bench can still he seen. 

The area on the west side has apparently not been entirely ex- 
cavated, but it seems unlikely that there was a similar line of blocks 
there. 

5o» piiiiadelpheus says there were holes at intervals, hut none are 
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Two identical reservoirs or basins are set symmetrically 
immediately east of tlie two outer column bases in the second 
from the east of the north-south lines of columns.'”’^ There 
were traces of a brick wall which passed just inside these 
reservoirs and cut them off from the area of the auditorium 
proper. The building must have been roofed to protect the 
friable seating arrangement, and roof tiles have been found 
in the fill. 

Identification. Pausanias, in his description of the Agora 
of Sicyon, says : 

Here too stand their council-chamber and a portico called Cleis- 
thenian, from the name of him who built it.””' 

He mentions several other buildings nearby, but, since none 
of the foundations uncovered has been certainly identified in- 
dependently, it is difficult to make use of bis description. The 
largo building near that in question has been called the Stoa 
of Cleisthenes,®°® but it resembles a gymnasium, such as is 
later mentioned in Pausanias’ description, rather than a stoa. 
The identification of this building as the Bouleuterion must 
rest mainly on the evidence of the ground plan and its simi- 
larity to such buildings as the Ecclesiasterion at Priene. 
The connection of the reservoirs and the careful water supply 
is not obvious, and they probably belong to a later period. 
The fact that the seating arrangement was not then destroyed 
points to its having still been in use as an auditorium. 


now visible. The blocks are rather rough and are below the level of 
the column bases, so that it la likely that they were below floor level 
and hidden from sight. 

““‘They are oa. 1.35 m. wide, ca. 2.7T m. long, and oa. 0.96m. deep. 
At the narrow east end is a step 0.60 m. wide and 0.22 m, below the 
top of the reservoirs. At one end of the step a narrow conduit leads 
in from the east. In a corner of the bottoms of the reservoirs is a 
settling basin. The water came from a large reserve basin at the 
base of the Acropolis. 

II, 9, 6 and 7. 

Its identification has been based mainly on the assumption that 
this is the Bouleuterion, and so one cannot use the argument the 
other way around, as Philadelpheus seems to do. 
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Date. This building belongs to the ne-w city -which was 
established further inland hy Demetrius Poliorcetes.'“’^ 
Hence, it cannot be earlier than the fourth century B. C. The 
building technique fixes it satisfactorily in the late fourth 
or early third century B. C. The stucco and rubble in the 
reservoirs is rather coarse,^”® and it appears to be later.®"" 

(y) Tliasos.^^° (Plate XI) 

Situation. This building lies considerably southeast of the 
Agora and the complex of public edifices in tliat section. It 
is not far inside (north) of the city wall, near the gate of 
Zeus. There were doubtless other public buildings in the im- 
mediate vicinity, but little excavation has been done there. 


C£. Plutaroh, Demetrius, 25, 2. 

“K* Oa. 0.36 m. tMok, It is said that the stucco which covered the 
seats -was the same as that on the reservoirs. This cannot now he 
checked, hut the thickness of that on the seats is reported as only 
0.11 m. to 0.016 m. 

ao» -vyiegand, in publishing the Ecolesiasterion at Priene, refers to a 
building of the same type at Termessus. Lanckoronsld {St&dte 
Ftim'p'kyliens und Pisidiens, pp. 43, 98-100, Pig. 58) calls it an odeum. 
It is ca. 24 m. square and apparently quite well preserved, with walla 
standing up to the roof, There are windows in at least two sides, 
and the rows of seats (seventeen in the plan) follow the arc of a very 
large circle. The main entrance seems to have been from the back of 
the building. Some excavation was curried on inside, and they 
“ sought in vain for a stage for the actors.” It is peculiar that all 
traces of the stage should have vanished, when the rest of the building 
is so well preserved. If it had no stage, it can hardly have been an 
odeum, and it may well have been a bonleuterion. The seating 
capacity was oa. six hundred persons. It was built in the first 
century B. C. Lanckoronski compares it to another building found 
at Cretopolis; this he also calls an odeum. It is smaller hut similar 
in plan, and it might have held ca. two hundred fifty. Its interior 
arrangement has not been completely investigated. 

Picard, G.B.A.l, 1913, pp. 308-373; ibid., 1914, pp. 283-286; 
B. 0. E., LVII, 1933, pp, 286, 287. The building has been covered 
again, and only a few architectural pieces and fragments of inscrip- 
tions in the Museum can now be studied. Cf. also B. 0. E,, LII, 1928, 
p. 492; P. -W., X, 1326 (plan). 
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Description. In plan it is a large square 33 m. x 31.80 m., 
with heavy well-built outer walls. Around it run the three 
false steps of a marble krepis. In the middle of the north 
side is a marble-paved porch ca. 18 m. long and projecting 
T'.'l'S m. from the line of the main wall. It has five marble 
stepsj only two of which return at the sides as far as the main 
wall. The others end against two ramps which provided 
lateral access from the east and west. On the stylobate of 
the porch six Doric columns were set in a prostyle arrange- 
ment. The lower drums of the columns are in situ, and the 
complete scheme of the epistyle can be reconstructed from 
the fallen blocks. It was of the Doric order on the exterior 
and carried Ionic mouldings and thi’ee fasciae on the interior. 
One complete and two half triglyphs adorned each inter- 
columniation. The architrave carried a monumental inscrip- 
tion, of which several fragments have been found. 

The north wall of the building is so badly destroyed at the 
center that the number of doors which gave access from the 
porch to the interior cannot be determined. There was ap- 
parently a secondary arched entrance in the south side. The 
interior of the building was paved with marble. The excava- 
tors discovered the bases of twelve free-standing columns, in 
a full peristyle arrangement, parallel to all four outer walls 
and ca. 8 m. from them. It is calculated that there were 
originally sixteen of these columns, five to a side counting the 
comer columns twice. Thus, they would have formed a full 
portico surrounding a free space ca. 15 m. square. The dis- 
covery here of two Ionic column bases, Ionic column capitals, 
unfiuted column drums, and Ionic frieze blocks shows the 
nature of the interior order. It is believed that these columns 
supported a central roof that was separate and raised above 
that of the side colonnades, forming a sort of clerestory. 
Tragments of sima blocks with lion’s head water spouts, 
antefixes, roof tiles, and some pieces from statues forming 
the acroteria were found in and around the building. A male 
torso wac oho discovered. 
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BaU. The abiindaiice of preserved architectural members 
has allowed the excavators to date this building securely in 
the third century B. C. 

Identification. The excavators have designated this build- 
ing as a bouleuterion or hypostyle halh and they favor the 
first suggestion more strongly in each successive report. Their 
identification is based on the similarity in plan and name of 
dedicator to the Thersilium at Megalopolis, and on the dis- 
covery in this building of several inscriptions of a political 
nature. 

The dedication on the architrave was ca. thirty-five letters 
in length and began 0EP5IAO.^“ A formula such as 
" Thersilochus, the son of . . . dedicated [this building] to 
the People^’ (Oe/jo-tAo [^O! rov Saves ry hTj/Uj)] d [ve^ij'^^v] ) is 
likely.*^^ In that case, the father’s name would contain ca. 
nine letters. In a list of Thasian tTieoroi, there occurs a cer- 
tain ^'Thersilochus, son of Orthomenes” (©eptrt'Aoxos 
‘Opdo}j.ivo\i) , and Picard proposes to substitute ’Op6oiJ.ivov as 
the patronymic in this dedication.”'* But, according to 
Friedrich, the theoroi list dates no earlier than the late first 
century B. C., whereas this building is considerably earlier. 
It is possible that this man might have borne the expense 
of repairs to the building in the first century B. C. and had 
the inscription cut on the architrave, but the forms of the 
few letters which survive appear to be earlier. 

The surviving section of this dedicatory inscription cannot 
be used as evidence for the identification of the building. 
The similarity in the name of the supposed dedicator with 
the Thersilius who dedicated the great Assembly Hall at 
Megalopolis is almost certainly pure coincidence. The in- 

The report speaks as if there were other fragments, of which this 
was the most important. In the Museum at Thasos there are to be 
seen only two battered fragments, one containing < | and the other 
with the join between them not clear. 

Apparently, two other fragments containing the letters flep and a 
were also discovered. 

““Z. G., XII (8), 292, col. C, 1. 24. 
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scriptions found in it aie useful indications, but the ground 
plan is a more cogent argument, since the disposition of the 
columns is somewhat like that of known assembly halls. 

(z) Thermum.^^^ (Plate XI) 

Situation. The building in question lies in the Agora, 
slightly to the south of the stoas on the east and west sides 
and just inside the third century B. C. peribolus wall. 

Description. It is a rectangular building ca. 36 m. east- 
west and 30 m. north-south. The stone foundation of the 
outside walls is ca. 0.70 m. wide, and there are three false 
steps of the hrepis. This foundation could not have carried 
a stone superstructure or columns, since it is not horizontal. 
In a distance of 14.70 m. it slopes gradually upward and is 
0.45 m. higher at one end than at the other. In all likeli- 
hood the superstructure was of wood, which is a common 
feature of Aetolian buildings of all periods. 

In the center of the north side is a porch ca. 13 m. long 
and projecting ca. 5 m. from the main outside wall. It has 
three steps leading up to it and returning on the sides. The 
central of these is wider than the other two. In front of this 
porch there is a row of statue bases and stele beddings. The 
interior of the building has not yet been examined. 

Identification. Rhomaios believes that this is the Eccle- 
siasterion or Bouleuterion of the Aetolian league. It is 
known that this league held one of its yearly meetings at 
Thermum and that this city was the center of the federal gov- 
ernment.®^® Smce it could not have accommodated the whole 
voting assembly of the league, it can scarcely have been called 
an ecclesiasterion, but it might have held the council. The 
exact number of members in this body is not certain, but 
there may have been over five hundred fifty. This structure 
is very similar in form to ihat identified as a bouleuterion at 
Thasos, and its location is in favor of the identification. 

Rhomaios, Praktiha, 1931, pp. 68-69, 

Cf. pp. 103, 104. 
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Bats. This building, along with the stoas and peribolus 
wall, is said to date in the third century B. 

(a^) TroyB’’ (Plate XVI) 

Situation. The building in question, sometimes called 
Theater B, lies on the southeast slope of the hill just outside 
the wall of Troy VI. Slightly to the east arc the contempora- 
neous Athena precinct and the South Stoa, while Theater C 
lies somewhat north of it. 

Description.. It is rectangular, ca. 29 m. north-south and 
26 m. east-west.^^“ It is divided into a forehall ca. 6.50 m. 
wide, which extends along the whole western front, and an 
auditorium behind. Ddrpfeld believed that the width of the 
west (front) wall of the forehall indicates that it was open, 
and he restored a row of ten columns.”® Access from the 
forehall to the auditorium was provided by two entrances set 
symmetrically toward the center of the partition wall. Each 
is ca. 1.23 m. wide. They are ca. 4.20 m. apart and were 
provided with double doors. It is likely that there was at 
least one entrance leading directly to the upper seats of the 
auditorium through the back (east) wall, although no trace 
of such access is now preserved. 

The two entrances from the forehall lead directly into the 
orchestra, which is somewhat more than a semicircle. It was 
paved with slabs of bright-colored marble, and at its center 

“'"Bulle (Orckomenos, p. 49) advances the theory that one of the 
very early apsidal buildings on this site was a bouleuterion. There 
is absolutely no evidence for such an identification (of. pp. 270, 271 ) . 

Ddrpfeld, Troja und Ilion, pp. 230-234. 

Dorpfeld’s excavation failed to locate definitely the line of the 
south wall and did not follow out that of the north one. The 
Americans have since cleared the whole of the north wall and located 
the southeast corner. 

There is a elear threshold block in the northern return of the 
forehall, This would seem to be superfluous if the whole front fagade 
of the portico had been open. Perhaps it was re-used as a Wall block, 
although the careful work throughout the building makes this un- 
likely. It may belonv to a later period of use. 
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was found the profiled base of an altar ca,. 1.30 m. x 1.00 m. in 
dimensions. At the back (-west) against the 'wall beWeen the 
t'wo entrances, there ■(vas a small platform or podium cft. 3 m. 
long and 1 m. -wide. It was reached by a single step from the 
level of the orchestra. In front of it ■were three small 
naiskoi, each decorated with two very small columns; in 
these, statues were probably set. They were separated by two 
small doors leading from the orchestra to the platform. 

The curving seats of tire auditorium wore divided into 
three wedges by four stairways. The central of the wedges 
is considerably larger than those at the sides. It is calculated 
that there were originally fifteen rows of seats. The lowest 
row is of marble, while those above it are of poros. The 
quality of the poros varies, being white in the lower rows and 
dark in the upper ones. The seats are ca. 0.36 m. high and 
have a seat width of 0.185 m. and O.ST'S m. foot-room behind, 
The building was certainly roofed, but no mention is made 
of any trace of interior supports. Several inscriptions were 
found during its excavation. 

Identification. It is apparently either an odeum or a bou- 
leuterion. Dbrpfeld favored the second designation, partly 
because this building was not provided with a true stage, 
which is a necessity in an odeum, and also because of its 
similarity to the Ecclesiasterion at Priene. The absence of a 
stage and the substitution of a platform so obviously suited 
to the needs of a speaker is strong proof of the political pur- 
pose of the building. The political nature of the inscriptions 
found in it is another indication. 

Date. This building belongs to Troy IX, the period of 
Eoman occupation of the site. The deep foundation walls of 
whi-te poros blocks are contemporaneous with the foundations 
at the east and south of the Athena precinct. Thus, it dates 
in the early years of the first century A. D. The inscriptions 
found in it are of the time of Augustus and Tiberius and 
tend to confirm this date. 


Not more than eivht can now 'be seen. 
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COMPAEISONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The aim of this chapter is primarily to discuss in detail 
the material contained in the catalogue in Chapter YI, to 
compare every aspect of these buildings, and to establish as 
far as possible their main types and characteristics. Some 
general discussion of the material in the earlier sections has 
been undertaken in previous chapters, but certain items which 
have been established in those sections have to be reconsidered 
here. 

The general discussion of these assembly halls has been 
divided into eight convenient snb-headings. 

A. Sitmtion. Vitruvius prescribed : 

The treasury, prison, and curia [bouleuterion] ought to adjoin the 
forum [agora] 

It is quite clear that he was merely articulating a rule well 
established in both Greek and Eoman cities.^ Among sev- 

^ Op, cii., V, 2. The whole of his rather detailed pronouncement 
will be quoted here in the original, and it will be considered by sec- 
tions in the following pages. "Aerarium, career, curia foro sunt 
coniungenda, sed ita ut magnitude <ac> symmetriae eorum foro 
respondeant. Maxima quidem curia in primis est facienda ad digni- 
tatem municipii sive civitatis, Et si qnadrata erit, quantum 
habuerit latitudinia dimidia addita constituatur altitude; sin autem 
oblonga fuerit, longitude et latitudo componantur, et, summa com- 
posita, eius dimidia pars sub lacunariis altitudlni detur. Praeterea 
praecingendi sunt parietes medii coronis ex intestine opere ant 
nlbario ad dimidiam partem altitudinis. Quae si non erunt, vox ibi 
diaputantium elata in altitudinem intellectui non poterit esse au- 
dientibus. Cum autem coronis praecineti parietes erunt, vox ab 
imis morata, priusquam in aere elata dissipabitur, auribus crit 
intellecta.” 

®It must be clearly understood tliat the principles of Vitruvius 
were in general the practice, rather than the precept, of ancient 

‘ gfiO 
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eral specific literary references to the situation of the 
houleuterion ® in various Greek cities, there is only one ex- 
ception to the rule that they adjoin the agora. Thus, the 
buildings in Hyamopolis, Magnesia on the Maeander, Megalo- 
polis, Sparta, and Syracuse are stated to have been in or 
bordering the agora, and a similar position is implied for 
several others. As for the actual foundations of the build- 
ings, those at Aegae, Assos, Athens, Galauria, Corinth, Hera- 
clea, Mantinea, Miletus, Notium, Nysa, Orchomenus, Pricne, 
Sicyon, and Thermum bordered the agora in their respective 
cities. They were usually entered directly from the agora, 
although occasionally, as at Heraclea, one had to leave the 
agora before entering the houleuterion. In no known case 
were they situated in the center of the enclosed space of the 
agora, as temples sometimes were, and the expression “ in 
the agora,” which is used by several ancient authors, prob- 
ably should be understood to mean “bordering on the 
agora.” * The houleuterion was one of the regular civic build- 
ings situated around the edge of the open square or agora in 
almost every Greek city or town." 

arcliitectural usage Some early and great planners like Hippo- 
damns undouljtedly did much to set the trends in such matters as 
these, but it was mostly the result of gradual development and 
imperceptible canonization. Hence, Vitruvius in the main lays down 
as a rule what was already accepted as such. Also, it must be re- 
membered that he was a Eonuin and that, although he knew well 
Greek architecture and architectural treatises in Greek, he was most 
familiar with Roman or Graeco-Roman monuments. 

“ Throughout this chapter, for the sake of convenience, references 
to all of the closed and roofed political assembly places will be made 
under the name “ houleuterion.” 

* Thus, Curtius is probably wrong in Ms reconstruction of the 
Agora at Megalopolis, when he places the city Bonleuterion inside 
the Agora square {cf. p. 161). 

“ Cf. the city plans of Rrieno (Priene, Pi. XIII) although there the 
Eoole^iasterion was entered from the Agora through an interme- 
diate stoa), Miletus [Milet, I, 7, Fig. 1), Assos [Excavations at 
Assos, p. 33, Fig. 4), Mautinea (Frazer and van Buren, Maps and 
Flams, p. 115). 
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But there are a feiv clearly exceptional cases where the 
bouleuterion did not border the agora. That in Elis was 
built inside a gymnasium which was somewhat removed from 
the Agora.® Pausanias, however, specifies that the Agora of 
Elis was of the old type, with stoas separated from one an- 
other and streets running between. The city apparently had 
no single square on which the civic buildings faced. There 
is no known parallel for the building of a bouleuterion inside 
a gymnasium, and the purpose of such a situation is not cer- 
tain. But Pausanias mentions that this gymnasium was 
reserved for the ephebes, and he also says that in the Bou- 
leuterion. exhibitions of public speaking and written composi- 
tions took place. This Bouleuterion had apparently become 
primarily a sort of school auditorium, as was often the case 
in the later period. It may have taken the place of, or ex- 
isted by the side of the well-known schoolroom adjunct of 
many gymnasia. Thus, the young men could have exercised, 
studied, and practiced public speaking within the confines of 
one building complex.'^ 

Other known exceptions to the rule as to situation are the 
buildings at Delos (both Bcclesiasterion and Bouleuterion), 
Delphi, Eleusis, and Olympia. The situation in the last three 
cases may be readily explained, for they were not ordinary 
cities, but rather a group of buildings which had grown up 
about a famous cult spot. They had no true agora; hence, 
the bouleuterion was built wherever convenience dictated. At 
Delos there was a commercial district as well as a famous 
shrine, but the Bouleuterion (and perhaps the Ecclesiasterion 
also) was connected more closely with the religious than 
with the civic administration and so would naturally be 
placed close to the religious center, the temple of Apollo. The 
link of the Bouleuterion with the cult center at Delos and 

" Of. p. 150. 

^Cf. a large square room with four interior supports placed in 
the : : form, which formed part of the gymnasium at Nemea (A. 

XXXI, 1927, pp. 430, 431). The Bouleuterion at Elis may 
have had a somewhat similar plan (of. pp. 267, 268). 
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Delphi ■was the storing in it of the temple archives, and at 
Olympia presumably the temple treasure also was kept there. 
Hence, a site near the temples was naturally chosen. 

The Thersilium and Agora at Megalopolis were built on 
opposite banks of the rwer. But the Thersilium was the meet- 
ing place of the whole Arcadian league, not a local civie 
building. On the other hand, the city Bouleuterion of 
Megalopolis was situated in the Agora. Moreover, the Ther- 
silium formed a unit with the Theater. Its great size would 
have disturbed the Agora’s symmetry, which depended on the 
general effect of long, relatively narrow porticos surrounding 
the open space. 

These are the main exceptions to the rule that the bou- 
leuterion bordered the agora, and all can be satisfactorily 
explained. In several instances the whole site has not been 
sufBciently explored to ascertain the exact relation of the 
bonlenteiion to the agora. In the case of several out-door 
assembly places, the position somewhat remote from the 
agora is explained by a desire to avoid disturbance. This 
drawback did not exist in the closed and roofed buildings. 

Vitruvius’ further provision that the prison and treasury 
should be situated beside the bouleuterion is borne out by 
very little positive evidence for Q-reek sites. It has been con- 
jectured that a building ■with underground rooms lying just 
to the south of the Bouleuterion at Assos was a prison. There 
is also some reason to believe that state funds and valuables 
were actually kept in bonlentexia, at least at Olympia and 
Miletus. Certainly, many of the financial transactions of 
the state and trials of political prisoners took place in the 
bouleuterion, and it would have been convenient to have 
nearby the hnildings involved. Perhaps certain unidentified 
buildings situated near some of the bouleuteria should be 
considered as possible treasuries or prisons. 

B. Proportions. Vitruvius also prescribes: 

Let them [the prison, treasury, and houleuterion] he constructed 
in such a way that their dimensions will he proportionate to 'those 


18 
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of tlie agora. In particular, the bouleuterion should he constructed 
with special regard for the importance of the town or city. 

It is difficult to reach a conclusion as to how closely the 
Greeks obeyed such a rule. The first part, i. e. that the size 
of the bouleuterion should be proportionate to the size of 
the agora, was generally followed almost instinctively by 
Greek architects. The second provision, i. e. that the size of 
the bouleuterion should be proportionate to that of the city, 
does not appear to have been so closely followed. But there 
is, on the whole, a fairly regular correspondence between the 
population and importance of the various cities and the size of 
their bouleuteria. A noticeable feature in this regard is that 
cities of moderate size, such as Heraclea, Messene, Thermum, 
Wotium,, Troy, and Nysa, had a very uniform shape and size 
of bouleuterion, approximating 36 m. x SO m. = 530 sq. m. It 
seems likely, however, that the cities usually considered prac- 
tical needs when erecting these buildings. If they had a 
large council and a populace which was free to attend its 
meetings and took advantage of the liberty, they would have 
had to build a large council house. Thus, a small city might 
have a large council and need a large boulenterion, while a 
large city might have quite a limited council and so would 
not need a large hnilding to accommodate it. Also, financial 
and other considerations must often have played their part in 
the planning of such edifices.® 

’ B. g., the New Bouleuterion at Athens was built between the Old 
Bouleuterion and the Colonus Agoraeus, and its small size and cer- 
tain other unusual features were no doubt dictated by a desire to 
cut away as little as possible of the rock of the hill, for rock cutting 
is an expensive process. Perhaps the most outstanding exceptions 
to Vitruvius’ pronouncement about proportion of size of bouleuterion 
to size of city are in the cases of Athens and Sicyon. The population 
of Athenian citizens has been calculated as ca. 40,000 in the fifth 
century B. C., and she was the most important state in Greece; yet 
the area of her Bouleuterion was only oa. 398 sq. m. The Bouleu- 
terion of Sicyon, whose population was between 6,000 and 10,000 in 
the fourth century B.C. and whose importance was not nearly so 
great, comprised within its walls an area of ca,. 1320 sq. m. But 
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0. Types of Ground Plan? Vitruvius says : 

If the bouleuterion ig square [quadrata], let its height he fixed 
at one and. one-half times its breadth; but if it is broad [ohlonga], let 
the height up to the coffered ceiling he fixed at one-half of the length 
and breadth. 

Thus, he distinguishes between two types of ground plan. 
A study of Table III (pp. 28,6-389) will show that, among ex- 
tant buildings which have been identified as bouleuteria, the 
ground plans of all hut two are rectangular.^'’ They may be 
arranged, according to their proportions, in three classes: 
square, broad, narrow. “ Square ” has been considered to 
refer to the shape of those buildings whose length and 
breadth are within one meter of being equal, “broad” to 
those whose proportion of breadth to length is at least as 
close as 2:3, and “naiwow” to those whose length is at 
least twice their brkdth. The group with square ground 
plan includes the Old Bouleuterion at Athens, and the build- 
ings at Lousoi, Thasos, Priene, Assos, Sicyon, and probably 
Aegae ; that with broad ground plan comprises the New Bou- 
leuterion at Athens, and the buildings at Olynthus, Megalo- 
polis, Heraclea, Eleusis, Messene, Thermum, Notium, Nysa, 
Miletus, Delos (Bcclesiasterion of Period 5), Troy, Apollonia, 
and probably Paestum ; that with narrow ground plan takes 
in the buildings at Olympia, Delphi, Orchomenus, Delos 
(Bouleuterion and Ecclesiasterion of Period 2), Mantinea, 
Olynthus (North Hill) and Calauria. 

the actual seating capacity of the building at Sicyon was rather 
small (about half that of the Athenian building), and, moreover, the 
numbers involved in the administrative machinery at Sicyon may 
have been proportionately greater. 

” Cf. especially Lerou.x, L’ Origins de V^difice Eypostyle, pp, 71-78 
(Olympia Bouleuterion), pp. 188-190 (Phooicon), pp. 203, 204 
( Thersilium ) , pp. 269, 260 (Notium, Priene, and Miletus); Lange, 
Eaus und Salle, pp. 110-120, supplement I, pp. 320-331; Eohertaon, 
The Arohiteoture of Greece and Rome, pp, 174-180. 

These are the buildings at Olympia and Corinth. The one is 
among the earliest and the other among the latest of these edifices, 
and their unusual plans are clearly exceptional and unrelated. 
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It is clear that Vitruvixis -was referring to the first and 
second types when he used the words quadmta, and oblonga 
to describe the ground plans of the houleuteria of his day, 
since the proportions of height to ground dimensions which 
he prescribes for his ohlonga type are quite impossible for 
the long, narrow, stoa-like plan (type 3 in the above classifi- 
cation). The data in the accompanying table confirm this 
conclusion, since it appears that from the sixth to about the 
end of the fourth or the beginning of the third century B. C. 
the narrow plan is just as common as the square or broad 
plan, but after the third century B. G. there is not a single 
known instance of the erection of a building with narrow 
plan.^'- 

(1) Narrow Buildings and Their Interior Arrangements. 
Eight of these narrow, stoa-like buildings are known. Eive 
of them — the two halls at Olympia, those at Orchomenus, 
Delos (Bouleuterion), and Calauria — ^liad a single row of 
columns on the long axis. Of the remaining three, the build- 
ing at Mantinea apparently had no interior columns, the 
Bccleaiasteiion at Delos (Period S) is supposed to have had 
pilasters against the inner face of the outside wall, while the 
interior arrangement of the building at Delphi is uncertain.^® 
The buildings at Calauria and Mantinea have projecting 
wings at either end, and in the former these were partitioned 

the Phooicon, which is probably to be dated at the begin- 
ning of the second century B. C., had a single row of columns on its 
main axis, this would show that the narrow type persisted to a 
somewhat later date than is otherwise indicated (cf. pp. 261, 262). 

^’•‘The fifth century stoa-like building at Olynthus would make 
nine. Cf. p. 110, n. 79. 

It may be that in Period 1, before this stoa was doubled, there 
was a row of columns on the main axis to carry the weight of the 
main beam of a gabled roof. With the doubling of the building in 
Period 2, the roof would probably have been changed, and the solid 
hack wall of the earlier stoa would have borne the weight of the 
central beam of a gabled roof. 

It is possible that it had a central row of columns on the main 
axis to support a gabled roof. But very narrow buildings could at 
an early period dispense with interior supports for the roof. 
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off and each divided into three small rooms. The Eoxdeu- 
terion at Delos was divided into a large and a small room by 
a single partition wall, and the apses of the Olympia halls 
were partitioned off from the main parts and each divided 
into two small rooms by a second wall. There were, appar- 
ently, no inner partition walls in the buildings at Del- 
phi, Delos (Ecclesiasterion), Mantinea (Period 1), and 
Orchomenns. 

The buildings at Olympia, Delphi, and Delos certainly had 
solid walls on all sides; that at Orchomenus is thought to 
have been completely closed; in those at Calauria and Man- 
tinea the wall on the long front side was replaced by a row of 
columns. The entrances to the closed buildings were va- 
riously arranged. Of the four intercolumniations in the one 
short end wall of the Olympia halls, the outer two were closed 
by grilles and the inner two by doors. In the Bouleuterion 
(and probably in the Ecclesiasterion) at Delos, two doors 
were set symmetrically in one of the long walls. There was a 
single door situated near one end of the long back wall in 
the Orchomenus building; in that at Delphi the position of 
the entrance is not certain. Probably the majority of the 
intercolumniations in the two open buildings were closed 
with grilles of some sort. 

The first and most important question to answer in regard 
to this group is whether a building of the stoa type, in almost 
every case with a row of columns on the main axis, could 
possibly have accommodated the formal sessions of a political 
council. The excavators who have identified these buildings 
as bouleuteria have either evaded this issue completely, or 
else, after stating the grounds for the particular identifica- 
tion, they have said in effect that, since one of the halls in 
the Olympia complex was the actual auditorium where a 
council held its sessions, buildings of similar plan could also 
have been used for this purpose. On the other hand, some 
authorities have categorically denied the possibility. Lange 
felt this so strongly that he rejected the accepted identifica- 
tion of the Bouleuterion at Olympia and fixed on an alto- 
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gether diflereiit buildingd"* Lehmann-Hartleben has stated 
that neither of the apsidal halls at Olympia could ever have 
been used as an auditorium^® At first glance, such conten- 
tions Seem to be justified, and it must be admitted that, with 
the exception of the building at Delphi where the existence of 
interior columns is not certain, none of the buildings in this 
group can be identified with absolute certainty as a bouleu- 
terion. But the very fact that there are in various cities 
eight such constructions, for each of which there is some 
reason for this identification, makes it necessary to study the 
group closely before passing judgment. 

The weightiest point in their favor is that there is literary 
proof that political councils in Greek cities did sometimes 
meet in stoas. The Eoyal Stoa in Athens is known to have 
been the scene of meetings of the council of the Areopagus. 
In the excavation of the Athenian Agora the remains of this 
building have been satisfactorily identifioeV® and its plan 
proves to be very similar to that of the Oalauria building, 
with projecting wings and a row of columns on the main axis. 
Also, the Theban city council is known to have held meetings 
in a stoa.^^ 

Furthermore, a row of columns on the main axis was 
structurally much the most economical and satisfactory 
method of supporting a gabled roof in such a building, and 
in the Hellenic period all roofed buildings of any consider- 
able size had to be provided with some kind of interior roof 
supports.®-® This arrangement of the supports always re- 
mained the most common in stoas, and was used in several 
temples even as late as the fourth century B. C. To be sure, 
a central row of columns in boulenteria of this type would 
have prevented some of the councillors from seeing the speak- 

” Op. cii; pp. 110-120. 

”Cf. pp. 22S, 231. 

Cl. EespeHa, VI, 1037, PI. II. Attempts to disprove this identi- 
fication are unconvincing. Por the literary references, cf. p. 130. 

Cf. p. 154. 

Cf. Leroux, op. cit„ p. 77. 
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ers, aliliough attention should be called to the unusually wide 
intercolumniations in several of these cases. But they could 
have heard the proceedings well enough, and this was the 
most important consideration. As a matter of fact, a greater 
percentage of those present could have seen the proceedings 
in these buildings than in the Telesterium at Eleusis, where 
the whole efEect depended on seeing what was enacted at the 
center. The Greeks were hampered by a certain conservatism, 
by the lack of material such as concrete, and by the slowness 
of their architects in developing the principles of trusses and 
braces to support a roof over a large area without supple- 
mentary interior columns ; they had to be content with what 
was practicable at the time. 

The seating arrangement in such buildings was probably 
simple, and the scheme must have varied in accordance with 
the situation of the entrances and other necessary considera- 
tions. Movable wooden, benches were probably used, and 
any reconstruction of their disposition must he quite proble- 
matical. They may in some cases have been set in rows at 
right angles to the main axis, and on only one side of the 
central row of columns. The speaker would have stood at 
one end of the aisle on a wooden platform, so that those at 
the hack might see more easily. With such an arrangement, 
one of the Olympia halls would have allowed over one hun- 
dred fifty persons to he seated and to see all the proceedings. 
Others could have stood or sat in the other half, and many 
would have been able to see through the inteicolnmniations. 

Again, in the case of the buildings at Olympia where the 
exact spacing of the columns is known, it is noticeable that 
the intercolumniation is considerably greater at either end. 
If the speaker had stood near the wall at the center of the 
west end, he could have been seen by at least 75% of an 
audience seated on benches extending right across the width 
of the hall, for it must be remembered that the columns 
would not have proved as great an obstacle to 'vision as the 
size of their bases would suggest. 

One other possible seating arrangement should be consid- 
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ered. Benches might have been placed lengthwise parallel to 
the main axis on one side of the central row of columns, and 
perhaps in part of the other side. The speaker, standing at 
the center near one of the long walls, could then have been 
seen by the majority of his audience. In the south hall at 
Olympia, two cross walls which rim from the outside walls to 
the columns at the center, although in their present form they 
are said to be late, might have formed the west end of rows of 
benches arranged in such a manner. 

Only in the closed buildings of the group is it at all likely 
that there was any permanent arrangement of seats. They 
were apparently of wood in every case, and this, together with 
the plan of the buildings, leaves no doubt that the scheme 
would have been rectilinear. They were probably built on 
the one level, although rising tiers might have been used.^” 


Eising tiers of seats seem to be indicated by the use of the word 
dvaPac/iol in Pausaniaa’ clesotiption of the Phooicon. The use of 
wooden grandstands at an early period suggests that they might 
before long have built these inside a roofed construction, and there 
were almost certainly wooden prototypes for the rectilinear scheme 
of stone seats, such as in the Ecclesiaaterion at Priene. 

Attention should be called to the recent excavation of the An- 
actoron or Hall of the Mysteries on Samothrace (Lehmann-Hartle- 
ben, A.J.A., XLIV, 1940, pp. 328-336, Pig. 3). The interior 
arrangements there are remarkably well preserved, and careful in- 
vestigation has made the seating system quite clear. The building 
is rectangular, 28.72 m. x 13.30 m., and four pairs of broad rec- 
tangular pillars projecting inward from the side walla divided the 
interior into five bays. These piers were the only roof supports, so 
that the unsupported span was 11.60 m. — a remarkable one for so 
early a period (oa. 500 B. C.). The floor was of stamped earth 
throughout the history of the building, and there were three en- 
trances in the western long side. The floor level in the central part 
was sunk, and there was a kind of low platform at the north and 
south end. The northern platform was later walled off from the 
rest of the building, and in Hellenistic times a sloping earth floor 
replaced the platform in the southern section. Stone bases are pre- 
served which show that they supported a wooden grandstand along 
the northern end eastern walls. A circular wooden platform then 
occupied the center of the auditorium. 
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PausEinias describes the interior arrangement of an assem- 
bly hall of either the narrow or broad type, and his descrip- 
tion is of considerable importance, since it is the only ancient 
account of its kind. He says of it : 

On the straight road to Delphi, as one turns upward from Daulis 
and proceeds forwaid, there is on the left of the road a building 
called the Phocicon, to which the Phocians assemble from every 
city. The building is large in size, and within are columns set 
along its length [ua-ra ai^kos]. Tiers of seats [dra/Sair^tof] stretch 
from the columns to either [cKdrcpov] ■wall, and on these the Phocian 
delegates are seated, Toward the far end there are neither columns 
nor benches, hut a statue of Zeus and of Athena and of Hera. That 
of Zeus is on a throne, with the others one on either side, the Athena 
standing on the left.^" 

It is obvious from this description that the building was 
longer than wide, and that the entrance was at one of the 
short ends. Unfortunately, Pausanias does not specify how 
many rows of columns ran the length of the building. Lange 
and Leroux take it for granted that there must have been 
two rows, forming a nave and two aisles. The nave would 
have been free, and the aisles would have contained the seats, 
with a statue at the far end of each of the three divisions. 
This might appear at first glance to he the most satisfactory 
arrangement. But one difficulty is that in no extant build- 
ing identified as a political meeting place is there a similar 
ground plan. Hone of the supposed parallels has any valid- 
ity,®^ and it must he admitted that, if the Phocicon was di- 


»» X, 5, 1 and 2. 

“"■Lange introduces the Hellanodiccum in Elis, hut its plan is 
uncertain; it was not, in any case, an assembly place, hut only the 
living quarters of the Hellanodicae. He also reverses the identifica- 
tion of the Bouleuterion and the workshop of Pheidias at Olympia, 
to prove that the three-aisled type of assembly hall was common. 
Leroux is troubled by the lack of parallels in extant buildings but 
compares the plan of the Phocicon with that of the Bouleuterion at 
Aegae. In the only published account and plan of this building 
which I can find, there is no information conogrning the interior 
arrangement. 
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vicled into a nave and two aisles, it is unique in plan among 
known political assembly halls. 

Hence, the possibility should be considered that it had but 
a single row o£ columns on the main axis, and tiers of seats 
set at right angles to the main axis and extending from near 
the columns to the walls at either side. Circulation could 
have been provided by a narrow space left at the center on 
cither side of the columns. Since it is specified that there 
were no columns at the far end, the greater part of the audi- 
ence could have seen a speaker standing near the statues there. 
Indeed, it is apparent that this arrangement would have been 
more satisfactory than if there had been a double row of 
columns and the seats had been set parallel to the main axis. 
With the latter plan, the speaker would presumably have 
stood in the middle of the central nave, and would have had 
his back to one half of his audience (cf. reconstructions of 
both schemes on Plate XVII). Certainty cannot now be 
attained in this particular, since all traces of the building 
seem to have disappeared, but it would be well to consider 
the tripartite plan as unproved for the Phocicon.^® This 
building was probably erected in the second century B. C., 
and there were doubtless at that time standing examples of 
bouleuteria with a single row of columns on the main axis. 

It is obvious that these rectangular halls with a row of 
columns on the main axis were not the most satisfactory type 
of assembly place, and it is not surprising to note that, as 
architecture in general and especially the methods of roofing 

If the seats had heen. set at right angles to the main axis, and 
if there had been two rows of columns, a much larger proportion of 
the audience would have heen unable to see a speaker standing at 
the far end. In the restoration of the three-aisled plan, the two 
rows of columns have been placed rather close to one another, so as 
to allow the maximum seating space in the aisles. 

Early travellers, such as Dodwell, Ulriohs, and Bursian, be- 
lieved that they had found traces of it near the ruined village of 
Bardana between Danlis and Delphi, hut Leroux evidently looked 
in vain, and two special trips in which I examined the neighborhood 
very carefully failed to produce any clue to its exact location. 
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a large space gradually improved, such buildings were no 
longer erected to serve as bouleuteria. Especially, the con- 
venience of the theater-form of assembly place came more and 
more to be recognized, and its plan was gradually adapted to 
roofed buildings. These buildings were necessarily of the 
square or broad type, and were ideally suited for the group- 
ing of a relatively large crowd about a central bema. 

(3) SqucirB and Broad Buildings and Thsir Interior Ar- 
rangements. There are six, probably seven, buildings identi- 
fied as bouleuteria which have a square plan, and thirteen, 
probably fourteen, which have a broad plan. Wherever it is 
known, the scheme of interior arrangement in all of these is 
theater-like and uniform in essentials. Rows of seats, either 
straight or curved, occupy three sides of the building, and 
enclose an open space or “ orchestra" at the center. A pass- 
age, corresponding to the parodoi of a theater, extends along 
the fourth (front) side, and leads from the orchestra to 
either side. Entrance from outside is usually provided 
through this corridor, although there are often additional 
doors at the back of the auditorium. Circulation is facili- 
tated by stairways set at intervals in the seats and leading 
from the orchestra to the top of the auditorium. Some of 
these buildings have forehalls or columned forecourts, and 
in others the auditorium is entered directly from outside. 
But details of interior arrangement vary considerably, and 
the ground plans may best be studied in relation to this 
variation. 

(a) Buildings with Interior Supports Arranged in n 
Form. The disposition of rows of seats in straight lines is 
simpler than a curved scheme, especially if the seats are of 
wood, and a rectilinear scheme would naturally be earlier 
than a curvilinear one. In none of the buildings dating be- 
fore the fourth century B. C. are the actual seats preserved, 
and it is likely that in these cases, as well as in many buildings 
of a later date, the seats were of wood and so have completely 
disappeared. But the disposition of the interior roof sup- 
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ports can be ascertained in almost every case, and, by com- 
paring the bnildings where the seats are not preserved 
(always keeping in mind the limitations of the period) with 
those where both the seats and the scheme of interior sup- 
ports are preserved, the general seating arrangement in the 
bnildings where the seats have disappeared can be restored 
with considerable certainty. 

The earliest building with square ground plan and interior 
roof supports arranged in a n shape is the Old Bouleuterion 
at Athens, which dates to the end of the sixth century B. C. 
It had a forehall, and a large room behind with five roof 
supports, three at the back and two at each side counting the 
corner columns twice. Thus, if this was an auditorium, the 
seating arrangement would naturally have opened toward the 
forehall, and the scheme would have been rectilinear with 
rows of seats parallel to the hne of the interior columns. 
Since the columns were set at a considerable distance from 
the outside walls, there would probably have been seats both 
behind and in front of them. A rectangular orchestra would 
thus have been enclosed by the front seats and the partition 
wall at the front of the room. This is quite an ambitious 
scheme for a building of so early a date, but the position of 
the roof supports certainly indicates a seating arrangement 
of this nature. It should be remembered that the building 
was erected during a period of considerable interest and 
advance in architecture. 

There is on the Asia Minor const a series of assembly 
halls, dating from the end of the fourth to the second cen- 
tury B. C., in which the arrangement of the interior roof 
supports is essentially similar to that in the Old Bouleu- 
terion at Athens. This group includes the Ecclesiasterion at 
Priene, the Bouleuterion at Notium, and almost certainly 
the Bouleuterion at Heraclea. In these buildings, a row of 
supports is set near three of the outside walls just behind 
the uppermost row of seats, leaving a narrow corridor around 
the back and both sides of the auditorium. Inside the line 
of these columns, there are straight rows of stone seats ar- 
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ranged, in a FI shape and enclosing an. orchestra, and a corri- 
dor runs along the front of the building at orchestra level. 

Leronx considers that this type of assembly hall is a Greek 
adaptation of the plan of the Egyptian oikos peript^re,” 
in the nature of the Slcene of Ptolemy Philadelphus.^'‘ But 
there is no necessity for assuming that this arrangement 'was 
a direct borrowing from Egypt, and that the Greeks, either in 
Asia Minor or the mainland, were ignorant of the peristyle 
plan until the third or second century B. 0.; they were, in 
fact, using the peristyle in the fifth century B. This 
type of auditorium merely dispenses with the columns from 
the one side of the peristyle, where they would interfere, and 
makes use of the advanced knowledge of trussing and bracing 
to roof the central span with the support of the columns of 
the porticos.^® This principle seems to have been already 
applied in the Heraclea building at the end of the fourth 
century B. C.,^^ whereas the SkenS of Ptolemy cannot have 
been built before the second quarter of the third centnry 
B. C. Moreover, as will be shown immediately, it is essen- 
tially this principle which was used in an advanced and com- 
plicated form in the second quarter of the fourth century 
B. C. for the Thersilium at Megalopolis. It might even he 
suggested that these later buildings show the influence of the 
plan of the Old Bonleuterion at Athens; but there the col- 
umns were nearer the center of the building, and a direct 
tradition seems improbable. 

Cf. the recoiiatruetion of tins building from a literary descrip- 
tion (Leronx, op. oit., p. 226). 

““ Of. Eobinson and Graham, Excavations at Olynthus, VIII, pp. 
160, 161; Robinson in P.W. Supplement YII, pp. 257-266. 

““Robertson (loc. oit.) believes that the architect of the Priene 
huilding may have been familiar with the principle of the self-sup- 
porting triangular truss. Cf. also the reconstruction by Schedo 
[op. oit., pp. 63-68) . 

’’'It is almost certain that the row of columns which ran along 
the back of this huilding returned on the sides. Interior roof sup- 
ports were needed there, the spacing of the preserved bases fits, and 
the plan is too similar in other respects to that of the Priene huild- 
inff to admit of doubt in this. 
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The buildings at Heraclea, Priene, and Notinm are strili- 
ingly similar in almost every respect, and their geographical 
proximity makes it probable that they ivere modeled one 
upon another. The Heraclea building is probably earliest, 
while that at Priene is a more elaborate version. The Ho- 
tium building may possibly have been modeled on that at 
Priene but is simpler. The plan was modified in that the 
upper row ol seats apparently did not extend quite to the 
line of the columns.'® 

The Thersilium at Megalopolis is considered to be a unique 
monument in the history of G-reek architecture. It has been 
suggested that close political contact with Persia at the time 
of its erection was responsible lor the adoption of the Per- 
sian type of hypostyle hall. But Leronx has shown that there 
is no proof of such influence, and that the resemblance is 
probably quite accidental. He sees in it a rare representative 
of inventive architecture among the Greeks, and believes 
that it has no parallel either in Archaic or Classical archi- 
tecture. The building with which it is usually compared is 
the Telesterium at Elensis. There, too, a forest of columns 
supported the roof, but those columns were merely set in rows 
at regular intervals, and no attempt was made to improve 
visibility by a more complicated scheme. There are other 
hypostyle halls not unlike the Telesteriiun, such as the Bou- 
leuterion at Sicyon, a building at the Argive Heraeum, and 
the Hypostyle Hall on Delos ; but the Thersilium has no close 
counterpart. Yet the essential scheme is a □ shaped line 
of columns adapted to the outline of the hack and side walls 
and enclosing a central rectangular space. The size of the 
hall merely necessitated the multiplication of the rows of 
supports, and the architect showed remarkable ingenuity in 
placing the individual columns so that the maximum visi- 
bility was attained. 

It is believed that the seats in the Thersilium were arranged 

” It seems probable, however, that the span over the seats, which 
is not much greater than in the other two similar buildings, could 
have been roofed without other supplementary interior supports. 
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on a curvilinear system. If so, this would be much the 
earliest known example, and it is more probable that the 
seating scheme was of the rectilinear type, as in the Teles- 
terium at Eleusis, and the Bouleuterion at Sicyon. The seats 
were certainly of wood, which is more difficult to use in a 
curving scheme. Moreover, it is noticeable that in all the 
buildings with the H shaped scheme of interior supports the 
seating aiTangement, where it is certain, was rectilinear. 
The porch in the center of the outside front wall is a new 
feature in known assembly halls, which was perhaps repro- 
duced in the next century in the buildings at Thermum and 
Thasos. 

(b) Buildings with Interior Supports Arranged in : : 
Form. To this group belong the New Bouleuterion at Athens 
and the buildings at Sicyon, Miletus, and Assos.^® Four 
interior columns formed a square or rectangle, and rows of 
seats, either rectilinear or curvilinear, were grouped around 
them.°° Two of the columns are set in the line of the front 
edge of the seats on either side of the orchestra, while the 
other two are placed among the seats toward the back of the 
auditorium. The two buildings in Greece proper are the 
earlier. The seating arrangement in the Sicyon building 
was rectilinear, except for the two front curving rows, and it 
is conjectured that the original seating arrangement in the 
New Bouleuterion at Athens was rectilinear also. Of the 
later Asia Minor examples, the Miletus building has curving 
rows of stone seats, while that at Assos almost certainly had 
wooden seats, which were perhaps arranged in a curving 
scheme. At about the same time, the New Bouleuterion at 
Athens underwent extensive alterations, and the curved stone 


The Sicyon building has, to he sure, more than four interior 
roof supports, but the auditorium proper is arranged about only 
four of them. 

The arrangement of the seats in the Athens building has been 
reconstructed with considerable probability, but that of the Assos 
building is unknown. There is no doubt of the arrangement in the 
nfliar two 
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seats which have been found in and around the building 
probably date from this period. 

Leroux thinks this is a much less satisfactory arrange- 
ment for an assembly hall than the D shaped scheme. To be 
sure, the two rear columns would have hindered the view of a 
few spectators, but it must have seemed satisfactory at that 
period or the architect of the Miletus building would not 
have been likely to disregard the plan of the already ex- 
istent assembly hall in nearby Priene, and there are few indi- 
cations in these buildings of the conservatism so apparent in 
religious architecture. Actually, the : : plan was well 
suited to a rectangular building with a gabled roof, and this 
method of roofing seems to have been more at home on Greek 
soil than was the hipped type. The latter, however, was cer- 
tainly used in the case of the square buildings, and probably 
in all those with PI shaped interior arrangements. 

The Bouleuterion at Messene should probably be added to 
this group, for, although there are no traces of interior roof 
supports, it seems unlikely that a building of its dimensions 
and date could have been roofed without the use of interior 
supports. Since there is no doubt that it was roofed, the most 
probable scheme of interior supports is the : : arrangement. 
Yet it is peculiar that, if interior supports existed, there are 
now no traces of them in a building which is otherwise so well 
preserved. 

(c) Thasos and Thermum. These two buildings appear to 
have had a very similar plan, distinguished in part by an or- 
namental columned porch at the center of the outside front 
wall. In this particular they resemble, and possibly copy, 
the Thersilium at Megalopolis. Also, the Thasos building 
had a complete interior peristyle, with the columns forming 
a wide corridor next the outside walls and leaving in the 
center a square area, which was apparently roofed. If this 
building was a bouleuterion, the necessary seats were prob- 
ably of wood and arranged on a rectilinear system. The plan 
would be essentially that of the buildings with the □ shaped 
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arrangement ot interior supports. The columns on the fourth 
side, however, would have been a hindrance, unless the whole 
auditorium and the speaker’s bema were inside the central 
square. Hence, it may be that this was not a true peristyle, 
but that the columns at the front were short and only sup- 
ported a platform, as in the Thersilium. Although the in- 
terior of the Thermum building is as yet completely unexea- 
vated, the similarity of its known features to those of the 
building at Thasos makes it possible that the interior arrange- 
ment, too, was analogous. 

Hiller von Gaertringen believes that a complete interior 
peristyle is indicated by the inscription concerning the Bou- 
leuterion at Cyzicus ( ?).^^ Provision is made in this inscrip- 
tion for the setting up in the Bouleuterion of a bronze statue 
“in the space between columns [ev tu /ito-oonjAm] beside the 
stele already there.” There is no reason to believe, how- 
ever, that this expression could not apply to the placing of a 
statue between the columns of a building with an interior 
arrangement like that, for instance, at Priene. And, even if 
this phrase does refer to a complete peristyle, it is possible, 
as he himself suggests, that it applies to a peristyle forecourt, 
such as Libanius saw in a Bouleuterion in Asia Minor. 

(d) Buildvngs of “Odeum-Type.” This latest type of 
bouleuterion is represented by the buildings at Troy, Nysa, 
and Apollonia. These repeat the theater-like scheme with 
the curvilinear seating arrangement of earlier buildings, but 
by Eoman times such progress in the science of roof trussing 
and bracing had been made that it was possible to dispense 
altogether with interior supports. Also, in the buildings at 
Hysa and Apollonia the architects made use of the excellent 
method employed by Eoman engineers of supporting the 
higher rear part of the auditorium by means of a vaulted 
passageway running around three sides of the building next 
to the outer walls. This system enabled them to dispense 
with much of the rubble or masonry fill, which had formerly 

"A.M., XXXI, 1906, p. 433. 

19 
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been necessary to support the sloping tiers ot seats. The 
Apollonia building had a small porch in Iront, like those at 
Thasos and Thermiim. 

(3) Buildings with Exceptional Oround Flans. Eeason has 
already been given for the belief that one of the two apsidal 
halls at Olympia, probably the southern one, was the actual 
assembly place of the political council there, The south hall 
is the earliest known building with which the name “bou- 
leuterion” has been plausibly connected, and it is the latest 
in a long series of buildings with the elliptical-apsidal 
ground plan common in the prehistoric period,®^ The long, 
narrow, apsidal plan with a single row of columns on the 
main axis was a popular one in the earliest monumental 
architecture in Greece. It was employed in early temples, 
and the long, narrow shape and the central row of columns, 
but not the apse, are found in the stoa. 

There is, however, no evidence to support the current be- 
lief that at any period the apse was especially connected with 
the bouleuterion.^® The Olympia halls are actually the only 
surviving examples of such a plan in a building identified as 
a bouleuterion, and even there the apse is not really a part of 
the assembly hall, but is partitioned off from it; the audi- 
torium proper is rectangular. In a late reconstruction of the 
so-called Ecclesiasterion at Delos a small, semicircular exedra 
was built in the front wall, and a similar arrangement is 
found in a late reconstruction of the north room of the 
Hellenistic Metroum in Athens, which may possibly have been 


““The north hall at Olympia is, in its present form, the earlier, 
but it has been shown that the south hall was probably built on the 
exact lines of a still earlier building, 

Cf. Bulle’s identification of one of the early apsidal buildings at 
Thermum as a bouleuterion (Orchomenos, p. 49); the suggestion 
that an apsidal bit of wall discovered in the Agora at Megalopolis 
was part of the bouleuterion (cf, p. 161); the identification of 
the Eleusis building, resting mainly on the curving inner wall; 
Picard's recent article re the Athenian Bouleuterion. Leroux has 
rightly shown that there is no justification for such anminents. 
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used at that time as an auditorium. The speaker would no 
doubt have stood in front of such an exedia, and, at Delos at 
least, rows of stone seats faced it. This scheme was common 
in buildings used for various purposes in the Eoman period, 
and it has had a great vogue in Christian architecture; but 
there is too long a gap in the history of the political assembly 
hall and too much uncertainty in the identification of these 
later buildings to make it likely that the apse was a continu- 
ous tradition in the bouleuterion from the fifth century 
B. C. onward. The Olympia buildings look backward, not 
forward. 

Such buildings as those at Lousoi and Eleusis have only 
the most superficial resemblance to those at Olympia. The 
curved walls in these cases were possibly foundations for 
some sort of curvilinear seating arrangement, but they are 
interior walls. The actual shape of the buildings is rec- 
tangular, not apsidal. The Corinth building has a very 
peculiar plan, with few straight lines in any of its walls. It 
is clearly out of the line of regular development in Greek 
political assembly halls, and shows points of similarity with 
certain Eoman buildings in Italy. 

The impression is also prevalent that the bouleuterion 
often, if not usually, had three rooms. This idea, like that 
in connection with the apse, is the result of undue emphasis 
on the Olympia complex as a sort of canon for Greek bouleu- 
teria. But it must be remembered that at Olympia the budd- 
ings which form the complex were gradual additions, extend- 
ing from the sixth to the second century B. 0. ; there was no 
original tripartite scheme. Thus, this complex could not 
possibly have been taken as a model before the third or second 
century B. C. It is just possible that in one case, that of 
Eleusis, there was conscious copying of the three rooms in 
paratactic arrangement. But at Eleusis the curved waE is in 
the central of the three rooms, while at Olympia the apses 
are in the side halls ; the central room at Eleusis is the largest 
and apparently provided the only approach to the side cham- 
bers, while in th? Olympia complex the side halls were at 
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least equally important and had separate entrances. There 
was certainly no general rule regarding the number of sec- 
ondary roomSj andj in fact, their very existence is exceptional. 

The reconstructed plan of the auditorium in the Olynthus 
building is also without any close parallel. The restoration of 
a columned forecourt in front of it might suggest that it was 
the forerunner of such arrangements as that at Miletus. But 
the connection of this building with a political council seems 
quite incapable of proof, and it cannot at present be con- 
sidered as a phase in the development of the bouleuterion 
plan. 

D. Details of Decoration and of Interior Arrangement. 
The houleuteria were truly monumental buildings. Propylaea, 
columned porches, porticos and forecourts, elaborate memo- 
rials in memory of heroes, and all the embellishments which 
gradually became attached to important public edifices were 
added to many of them. Especially in the later period, various 
decorative devices, such as marble revetments and ornate 
naiskoi in which statues stood, were common, and Plutarch 
laments the fact that because of them it was no longer possible 
for the councillors to devote their undivided attention to the 
business at hand. 

The general effect of these civic buildings, as in the case 
of the temples, was heightened by the judicious use of color 
on various architectural members. There are traces of this 
color on blocks from the Olympia and Miletus buildings. 
Purthermore, painted terracotta revetments, acroteria, monu- 
mental dedications inscribed on the architraves, and various 
other exterior decorative devices are known to have been 
employed. A popular scheme was evidently the use of imita- 
tion shields, Pansanias says that, about the Bouleuterion at 
Elis, shields were dedicated, “ made to be looked at and not 
for the works of war,” and, in the Bouleuterion at Miletus, 
decorative shields carved in the wall blocks were set in the 
spaces between the windows. Also, paintings often decorated 
the interior walls of both the auditoria and the columned 
porticos. Pausanias mentions two paintings of a noticeably 
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politico-historical character in the Bouleuterion at Athens, 
and Libanius describes two paintings in the forecourt of a 
Bouleuterion in Asia Minor. 

Vitruvius prescribes this interesting technical device for 
improving the acoustics in assembly halls ; 

The inside walla should be girdled at a point halfway up their 
height with eornioea [coronae] made of woodwork or stucco, for 
without these the voices of men engaged in discussion will be carried 
up to the height above, and so be unintelligible to their listeners. 

If the square bouleuteria were really built to such a height 
as Vitruvius prescribes, some such device would seem to have 
been necessary to insure satisfactory acoustics. One would 
not, in any case, expect traces of such coronae to be preserved, 
since the material he advocates for them would have disinte- 
grated after the destruction of the buildings. Such cornices 
appear in other buildings in late Hellenistic times, but appar- 
ently in a purely decorative capacity. 

The word “ bema ” (jSy/w) is frequently used in coimection 
with the political assembly places, and it might be expected 
that a raised speaker’s platform would be one of the distinctive 
features in the remains of buildings so identified. As a matter 
of fact, only in the late Bouleuterion at Troy has there been 
discovered a raised stone platform at the front of the orchestra, 
and even there it may have been nsed as a place for seating 
the dignitaries rather than as a bema. The majority of such 
platforms were probably built of wood, and so have dis- 
appeared. There is reason to suppose that a large woodeu 
platform, supported by the front wall and a line of columns 
inside and parallel to it, existed in the Thersilium; hut here 
again it was probably used for the notables. In some cases 
the bema may have been a small, movable, wooden structure, 
but it may be conjectured that the regular place where the 
speaker stood was the paved orchestra itself. In the buildings 
where the seats rose in tiers, there would have been no neces- 
sity for a raised platform, yet the expression “ bema ” might 
still be applied to the place where the speakers stood.’* The 

“* Pollux (op. oit., IV, 123) confuses pvpa and This would 
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established verb “ to go Ep ” (dvajSatvav) to the bema woeM 
probably have persisted, even if it was no longer actually 
raised. 

There was in many city conncils a small executive body, 
such as the prytany at Athens, in which was embodied most of 
the power and importance of the whole council. In other 
eases, certain individuals among the councillors were especially 
honored for various reasons. It was apparently not uncommon 
to furnish special seats in the political assembly places for 
these men, as well as for distinguished guests, ambassadors, 
clerks, and other minor officials. Such special seats are men- 
tioned in literature in connection with the Athenian prytanies, 
and Cicero was honored with a special place among the 
officials when he attended a session of the Syracusan council 
in their Bouleuterion. Also, the favoring of individuals hy 
granting them a front seat {vpoehpla) at the meetings of the 
political bodies is a well-known feature in inscribed honorary 
decrees. 

Among extant remains of these buildings, there are several 
cases in which such provision is probably to be recognized. 
The clearest example is the rectangular exedra with two 
benches, which is located in the middle of the front wall 
directly opposite the orchestra in the Ecclesiasterion at 
Priene. The benches carved in the rock behind the bema on 
the Athenian Pnyx seem to have served a similar purpose. 
Also, the platform at the front of the Thersilium and the 
Bouleuterion at Troy may have been so used. Finally, the 
square area directly in front of the auditorium in the Bouleu- 
terion at Sicyon was surrounded by some sort of railing, and 
may best be explained as having served this same purpose. 
In these cases, movable chairs or benches would have been 
provided. 

It appears, also, that the orchestra regularly contained an 
altar, usually dedicated to Hestia. Such altars or their bases 

seem to indicate that the speaker did not stand on a special plat- 
form. Apparently, the word used for the speaker's platform in the 
Ecclesiasterion at Priene was 'Keyeloy, 
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are preserved ia the center of the orchestra in the hnildings 
at Heraclea, Pilenej and Troyj an altar found near the hTew 
Bouleuterion at Athens has heen tentatively assigned to that 
building. An altar of Hestia in the Bouleuterion at Athens 
is mentioned several times in literature, and an altar of the 
same goddess is also attested for the assembly place at Aegium. 
The fact that most altars were small and easily moved doubt- 
less accounts for their non-appearance in other excavated 
bouleuteria. 

Statues of both gods and men were frequently set up in 
these buildings. The gods represented were almost always 
connected with politics and so were naturally given a place 
in the assembly halls of the political bodies. At a somewhat 
later period, statues of deified abstractions, such as Demns 
and Democratia, were introduced. Finally, statues and painted 
portraits of individuals were set up in the bouleuteria. It 
is known from literary and epigraphical sources that a series 
of portrait paintings of treasurers of the council was dedicated 
in the Bouleuterion at Athens, a bronze statue of a certain 
Diodes in the Bouleuterion at Cyzicus, a gilded statue of 
Orontas of Olbia in the Bouleuterion at Byzantium, and 
statues of Marcellus, Verres, and his son in the Bouleuterion 
at Syracuse. Excavators have discovered statues of the family 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius in the Geronticon at hTysa, 
and unidentified statues in the buildings at Priene and Thasos. 
Statue bases have been found in the majority of these 
buildings. 

Mention has already been made of the practice of erecting 
in and around the houleuteria inscribed stone stelae recording 
decrees or other matters of political significance, and of the 
storing of political documents of a more perishable nature in 
the bouleuteria. In a few instances, the actual rooms in which 
these documents were kept may be tentatively identified. The 
most frequently mentioned place for storing public documents 
is the Metroum at Athens, and two small rooms in the Hel- 
lenistic building (the south room and the third from the 
south, one on either side of the late monumental entrance to 
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the New Bouleuteiion) were probably Gsed tor this purpose. 
One or more of the three or four small rooms in the apses of 
the Olympia halls may well have had a similar function; in 
Eleusis the two side rooms; in Delos the small square room 
partitioned off at one end of the Bouleuterion; in Miletus 
the underground room in the corridor; and in Apollonia the 
two small rooms under the sloping auditorium. In other 
caseS; simple wooden cupboards or shelves were prohahly 
placed in the forehalls or in other out-of-the-way parts of the 
buildings to contain documents written on papyrus. Inscribed 
stelae were set up in the forehalls, forecourts, porches, and 
outside many of these buildings. Such stelae or their bed- 
dings have been found in and around the bouleuteria at 
Athena, Delos, Mantinea, Calauria, Lousoi, Eleusis, Messene, 
Thasos, Assos, Miletus, and Troy; on most of them decrees 
passed by the council are recorded. 

There is also some reason to believe that in these buildings 
the funds, official weights, and other valuables belonging to 
the councils were sometimes kept. The rooms used for the 
storing of political documents would have served this purpose 
as well. 

Bouleuteria were in some eases closely connected with the 
graves of popular heroes. That in Megara is said by Pausanias 
to have been originally the tomb of Timalcus. The periegete 
goes on to tell how the Megarians had tombs inside their city, 
and, when an oracle directed them to take counsel with the 
majority, they believed this to refer to the heroes, and built 
the Bouleuterion so that their graves would be inside it. On 
the other hand, tombs or cenotaphs may sometimes have been 
later additions within the precinct of the bouleuterion. Thus, 
a heroum built in the center of the forecourt in the Bouleu- 
terion at Miletus dates after the building itself, but it is 
possible that the actual burial antedates the Bouleuterion and 
may even have been a factor in deciding its location.®' 

’“The arrangement of the north room in the building now called 
the Heroum at Calydon. caused it at first to he taken for a bouleu- 
terion or eoclesiasterion {B.O.B., XLIX, 1925, p. 468; A, A., XLI, 
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B. Financing of Gonstruction and Bepairs, These build- 
ings were public edifices, erected for the use of the chief 
executive bodies in the city-states, and there can be no doubt 
that the state usually bore the expense of their erection. But 
there is also reason to believe that, in the case of this type of 
building perhaps more than most, private individuals of 
means often financed the construction or repair. Thus, Pau- 
sanias tells that the great Bouleuterion at Megalopolis was 
, called Thersilium ” after a certain Thersilius who dedicated 
it, and that the Bouleuterion at Elis was called “ Lalichmium ” 
for a simil ar reason. Monum ental inscriptions recovered from 
the ruins show that a certain Thersil . . . dedicated the 
building at Thasos, that Timarchus and Eeraclides, sons of 
Heraclides, dedicated that at Miletus on behalf of King Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, and that Antiphanes, son of Apollonides, 
dedicated that at Aegae.®® Also, from the evidence of the 
statues found in the Geronticon at Nysa it may be concluded 
that it was built at the expense of Sextus Julius Antoninus 
Pythodorus, who belonged to an old and rich family of that 
city. 

As for repairs, a certain Apaturius of Alabauda erected a 
magnificent stage in the Ecclesiasterion at Tralles, and an 
inscription records honors voted to a general of Megara 
because he had constructed at his own expense seats in the 
Bouleuterion there. There is inscriptional evidence for an 
extensive building program in the fourth century B. C. on the 
Synedrium of the Delphic Amphictyony near Thermopylae. 
It involves an architect’s salary for three years, a payment 
of over three talents to a certain Mnesicles (perhaps the 

1926, p. 429). It is now believed tliat the finding of an under- 
ground burial chamber proves that the whole building had some 
connection with the worship of the dead. But the above evidence 
shows that the two might be reconciled, and that the building might 
have been designed as a bouleuterion built on the site of a hero’s 
grave. 

®*A monumental inscription is reported to have been recovered 
from the ruins of the Apollonia building, but no details concerning 
it have yet been published. 
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general contractor), anti a fifth instalment on this building 
collected from Perpolas of Larissa. Littcnherger helieTea that 
this is the record of a complete repair made necessary because 
of damage done to the buildings in the Phocian "War. It may 
perhaps be concluded, too, that a certain Tiberius Claudius 
Saithidas paid for certain improvements in the Messene 
building. 

It has boon seen that in the early fourth century A. D. the 
bouleuteria in Sicily were apparently restored. Dio Chrys- 
ostom, on the other hand, pictures a desolate scene in the 
cities of Euboea as early as the first half of the second century 
A. D., when “ day after day sheep invade the agora at dawn, 
and graze about the houleuterion and the offices of the 
magistrates." 

E. Secondary Uses. The convenience which the bouleuteria 
afforded as a protected place for a limited number of people 
to assemble for non-political, as well as for political purposes 
could not fail to have been recognized. In form and function 
they were especially close to the odea, and the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the two types of buildings has already 
been emphasized. As early as the second century B. 0. the 
Bouleuterion at Teos was being regularly used for musical 
contests among school children. Also, it came to be regarded 
as quite the usual procedure to practice declaiming in the 
bouleuterion. Specific instances of this custom are known in 
connection with the Bouleuterion at Elis and that at Smyrna. 
This use was fairly consistent with the original purpose of the 
buildings, and probably they were so employed as early as the 
rise of the schools for teaching oratory. 

As time went on, the city councils came as a rule to have 
less and less power in directing state policy, and their meet- 
ings must usually have become correspondingly less frequent. 
Hence, the bouleuteria were more available for other purposes. 
It was in this period, when they had come to he used com- 
monly as odea, that a stage was added in some of the bouleu- 

Seventh (JEuboean) Discourse, 3D. 
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teria, as in the ease of the buildings at Miletus and Messene. 
Also, Vitruvius mentions the addition of an elegant stage in 
the Ecelesiasterion at Tralles. No platform of dimensions 
commensurate 'with those of a stage was needed for a political 
assembly hall; the uniform absence of such platforms in 
extant assembly halls, unless added at a late period, is sufB- 
cient proof of this. 

Other uses of the buildings, such as for the storing of state 
archives and valuables, have been discussed. 

With the rise of emperor cults in the Imperial period, 
chapels were fitted up in all the cities of Greece. In these, 
a statue of the emperor and seats for the devotees were placed. 
Such chapels bad certain points in common with the political 
assembly places, and some buildings seem to have served both 
purposes at this period. The latest phases of reconstruction 
in the Mantinea building and in the Ecelesiasterion at Delos 
have been identified as chapels used for an emperor cult. 

G. Oidis of iha Gods Connected with Political Meeting 
Places.^^ The function of counsellor and assistant in political 
councils was regularly associated with certain deities in the 
Greek Pantheon, and these gods came naturally to have a 
permanent association with the political assembly places. 
Their political significance varied considerably in different 
city-states, but a fairly definite canon can be laid down in this 
regard. 

Zeus. The worship of Zeus had by far the greatest political 
significance, since his cult was pre-eminently a national one. 
It was believed that, under his auspices and in a precinct 
sacred to him at Aegium, Agamemnon had assembled the 
Greek chieftains to take counsel before embarking against 
Troy. Hence, Zeus won the epitheton “ Homagyrius ” (the 
Assembler)^ and later, under the title "Amarius,” he was 

Of. eapeeially Parnell, Cults of the Greek States, I, pp. 43, 48, 
58, 61, 112, 116, 197, 304, 309j II, pp. 468, 058-663; IV, pp. 9-12, 
161, 171; V, pp. 346-366; Cook, Zeus, I, pp. 16, 17; II, pp. 258-261, 
317, 318; also the literature cited in both of these works. 
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the patron god oi the Achaean league which met in his 
sanctuary at Aeginm. 

But his best-known political title was “ Bonlaens ” (the 
Counsellor). Under this name he was worshipped at Athens 
at least as early as the fifth century B. 0., and a wooden 
statue of him in this capacity was set up in the Bouleuterion 
there. Also, it is learned from the inscription on the archi- 
trave that it was primarily to Zeus Eoulaeus that the Bouleu- 
terion at Aegae was dedicated. He is again associated closely 
with the Bouleuterion at Miletus in an inscription on a statue 
base erected in front of its early gateway. In inscriptions 
from various other cities, such as Sparta, Mytilene, Perga- 
mum, Gythium, Chalcedon, and the Panioniuin near Mycale, 
Zeus Boulaeus is mentioned; it may he assumed that in all 
these cases he was closely connected with the political assembly 
place. 

Zeus also appears, with approximately the same special 
function, under various other titles. Thus, a dedication to 
Zeus Eubouleus (the Good Oonnsellor) was found in the 
building at Mantinea identified as the Bouleuterion, and this 
title itself, without the explanation of Diodorus Siculus, would 
connect him with political assemblie.s. It appears at Paros, 
Gyrene, and Amorgos in close connection with Demeter and 
Persephone, and Hesychius says that Zeus Eubouleus cor- 
responds to Pluto, god of the underworld.®” Parnell, there- 
fore, believes that Zeus with this epitbeton has no political 
connection, but Cook has shown that it is as a chthonic god, 
or, more strictly, as a deity associated with chthonic goddesses, 
that he naturally gives counsel to men. 

A statue of Zeus Soter (the Savior) stood in front of the 
Bouleuterion at Calauria. The nucleus of the Thessalian 
federal league was the sanctuary of Zeus Eleutherius (the 
Liberator) at Larissa, while that of the Carian federal league 
was the precinct of Zens Chrysaoreus (of the Golden Sword) 
at Stratonicea. Moreover, an awe-inspiring statue of Zeus 
Horcius (the Oath-God) stood in the Bouleuterion at Olympia, 


”8.v. “Eii^auMs.’ 
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and athlotGs had to swGar an oath at his altar bGforG partici- 
pating in tlio Olympic games. Pansanias, too, tells of a statue 
of Zeus in the assembly hall of the Phocian league near 
DauliSj and. of another in the temple near Ooronea, which was 
the center of the Boeotian federal league; in neither case does 
he mention a special epitheton. 

Several other titles given to Zeus show that they originated 
from his connection with politics and political bodies. Thus, 
Zeus Epibemius (of the Orator’s Platform) was worshipped 
in Siphnos, and Plutarch calls the bema the shrine of Zeus 
Boulaeus. At Sparta, Zeus was worshipped under the title 
Amboulius (the Eeverser of Counsel), and at Argos under the 
title Mechaneus (the Contriver). 

Hera. Along with Zens, his consort Hera is occasionally 
mentioned in connection with political life, birt she is asso- 
ciated purely through her position as the wife of Zeus, and 
never the the epitheton “ Boulaea.” A statue of Hera is said by 
Pausanias to have stood in the assembly hall of the Phocian 
league. 

Athena. Next in importance to Zeus comes Athena, famed 
as a cormselloi from the time of Homer onward. She was 
worshipped under the title “ Boulaea ” in the Bouleuterion at 
Athens, The Boeotian federal league met in the precinct of 
Itonian Athena near Coronea, and her statue stood in the 
temple there. Also, a statue of Athena was seen by Pausanias 
in the Phocicon, and another in the Amarium; no special title 
is mentioned. There was an altar of Athena Areia in the 
meeting place of the Athenian council on the Areopagus. 

Hestia, The cult of Hestia was a minor one, but it was 
early and closely connected with the taking of oaths and with 
ritual prayer. It was first of all a household cult, but was 
extended from,' there to the prytaneum, and then transferred 
to the hoiilenterion. Apparently, a political assembly place 
regularly contained a hearth or altar, at which sacrifice was 
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offeied before business was introduced. Sucb a beartli im- 
plied the presence of Hestia, and from her surroundings she 
naturally acquired the title “Boulaea/’ She exercised a 
shadowy potency rather than a clear directing part in counsel^ 
and in no single case is an actual statue of Hestia mentioned 
in the political assembly places. It seems rather that Hestia 
Boulaea was regarded merely as the invisible guardian of the 
altar in particulaPj and of the assembly place in general. 
Altars of Hestia Boulaea are specifically mentioned in the 
Bouleuterion at Athens and in the Amarium at Aegium. Also, 
she appears as one of the deities to whom the Bouleuterion at 
Miletus and that at Aegae were dedicated. This title is also 
attested for various other cities, such as Pergamum, Brythrae, 
Cnidus, and Caimua. It is possible that, in some of these 
cases, she was localized in the prytaneum. 

Apollo. Apollo was in most Greek states a patron deity of 
the city, and ranked with Zens and Athena in this respect. 
Thus, although Poseidon was the great god of the lonians in 
general, Apollo was the divine counsellor-of-state in Miletus. * 
This was probably due to the influence of the oracle at Didyma 
and the shrine at Branchidae. The monumental inscriptions 
show that the Bouleuterion at Miletns was dedicated first and 
foremost to ApoUo Didymaeus. Pausanias saw a statue of 
Apollo in the Bouleuterion at Athens. The Cretan federal 
league sometimes met in the precinct of Apollo Bilconius at 
Bilcon, and the headquarters of the Aetolian and Island 
federal leagues were closely connected with the famous sanc- 
tuaries of Apollo at Thermum and Delos. 

Artemis. Along with Apollo, his sister Artemis was some- 
times associated as a patroness of political life, although she 
was never so essentially a goddess of counsel as was Athena. 
Her temple at Amarynthus near Eretria was the scene of a 
Enhoean festival at which politics were discussed. Also, she 
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received the title “ Eoulaea ” at Athens, and that of “ Boulaea ” 
or “ Bonlepliorus ” at Miletns. 

Aphrodite. Aphrodite is infrequently mentioned in politi- 
cal connections, hut Cook is undoubtedly right in believing 
that her title “Pandemus" ivas originally an honorable one, 
and was related to her early association with the political 
assembly place near her sanctuary in Athens. Also, a statue 
of Aphrodite stood in the Amarium at Aegium. 

Poseidon. Finally, Poseidon was considered by certain 
groups as the guardian of the state, and as such was connected 
with their political assembly place. The Panionic federal 
league held its meetings in the Panionium, a sanctuary of 
Poseidon situated near Mycale. His statue stood in front of 
the Bouleuterion at Calauria, a stronghold of his cult and 
center of an important Amphictyonic league formed to guard 
his interests there. At one time the Island federal league held 
meetings in the sanctuary of Poseidon and Amphitrite on 
the island of Tenos, and his sanctuary on the Isthmus of 
Corinth was the scene of the early Panhellenic assemblies. 

Often two or more of these divinities were jointly honored 
in the political assembly places, hut it is usually clear that 
one of them, most frequently Zeus, was predominant. The 
most usual combination is that of Zeus and Athena. Thus, 
Zeus Boulaeus and Athena Boulaea were associated in the 
Bouleuterion at Athens ; Zeus, Athena, and Hera had statues 
in the Phocicon; Zeus, Athena, and Aphrodite had statues in 
the Amarium ; and Zeus and Itonian Athena both had statues 
in the temple of the latter near Goronea. At Athens, Zeus 
Boulaeus and Hestia Boulaea were associated in the Bouleu- 
terion, while the building at Aegae was dedicated to these two 
jointly. Zeus and Poseidon had statues side by side in front 
of the Bouleuterion at Calauria. Finally, Apollo Didymaeus, 
Hestia Boulaea, and Demus were jointly honored by the dedi- 
cotoT^' of the BoulonterioTi at Miletus. 
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In addition to actual divinities, certain deified abstractions 
came naturally to be connected with the political meeting 
places. Pansanias tells of a statue of Demns (the Common 
People) in the Bonleutexion at Athens, and Demns was one of 
those to whom the Boulenterion at Miletus was dedicated. 
Also, a statue of Democratia stood in the Boulenterion at 
Pergamum. 

H. Final Conclusions as to Correctness of Identifications. 
These comparisons have, it is true, made use of almost all the 
buildings identified as political assembly places, irrespective 
of whether or not the identification is certain. But this 
method may be justified, since in every group some at least 
of the buildings admit of little or no doubt as to their purpose. 
It should now be possible to use the results of these compari- 
sons in passing judgment as to the correctness of the indi- 
vidual identifications. According to the degree to which each 
individual building agrees with the established general char- 
acteristics in these respects, the correctness of the identifica- 
tion suggested by the excavators has been assessed. Each 
building need not be discussed again, since the facts brought 
out in the catalogue in the preceding chapter may be con- 
sulted. For convenience, the conclusions will be indicated in 
the accompanying table by a system of stars : four stars for a 
certain identification, three for a very likely one, two for a 
probable one, one for a possible one, and none where the 
identification is unlikely, or the building is so badly destroyed 
that nothing but a conjecture is possible. 

Thus, the buildings at Delphi, Megalopolis, Miletus, and 
Priene have been identified with certainty; those at Aegae, 
Athens (New Bordeuterion), Heraclca, Messene, Fotium, 
Nysa, Sicyon, and Troy with very great likelihood ; those at 
Apollonia, Assos, Athens (Old Boulenterion), Calauria, Delos 
(Bouleuterion and Eeclesiasterion), Olympia, Orchomenus, 
Mantiuea, Paestum, Termessus, Thasos, and Thermum with 
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probability. The structures at Corinth, Eleusis, Lousoi, and 
Olynthus may possibly have served this purpose, while the 
identification of those at Epidaurus, Gortyna, and Ehamnus is 
unlikely, or at least not susceptible of proof. 
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TAB LE III 


Giiy 

Name 

Date 

Praportiom 

** Olympia, 

(north hall) 

Bouleuterion 

sixth century B. 0 

narrow 

(apsidal] 

** Athens 

Old Bouleuterion 

end of sixth century B, 0. 

square 

»»•* Delphi 

Bouleuterion 

end of sixth century B. C. 

narrow 

•* Olympia 

(south hall) 

Bouleuterion 

first half of fifth century 
B.C. 

narrow 

(apsidal) 

* Olynthus 

Bouleuterion 

early fifth century B. C. 

broad 

*** Athena 

New Bouleuterion late fifth century B, 0. 

broad 

♦* Paestum. 

Bouleuterion 

late fifth (?) century 
B. C. 

broad (?) 

Orchomenue 

Bouleuterion 

fifth century B. C. 

narrow 

*' Delos 

Bouleuterion 

fifth ( f) century B. C. 

narrow 

** Mantinea 
(Period 1) 

Bouleuterion 

fourth century B.C. 

narrow 

Megalapolia 

Bouleuterion 

(Thersilium) 

second quarter of fourth 
century B. C, 

broad 

*** Heraolea 

Bouleuterion 

end of fourth century 

B. 0. 

broad 

”• Sicyon 

Bouleuterion 

late fourth or early 
third century B. C, 

square 

** Calaurin 

Bouleuterion 

fourth or early third 
century B. C. 

narrow 
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Dimensions 

(approximate) 

11m. xod. 28 m. 

23 m. X 24 m, 

6 m. X 13 m. 
llm.xca. 28 m. 

13 m, X 18 m. 
17m.x26m. 

oa. 31 m.xover 20 m. 
8 m. X 41 m. 

7 m. X 22 m. 
ca, 9 m. X 52 m. 
68m.x80m. 

20 m. X 20 m. 

40 m. X 40 m. 

oa. 8 m, X 48 m. 


Interior Roof Supports 


one line of eolumna on long 
axis 

columns in □ arrange- 
ment 

probably none 

one lino of columns on long 
axis 

two groups of two pillars 
on long axis (f) 

columns in ; arrange- 
ment 


none visible 

one line of columns on long 
axis 

one line of columns on long 

none; open colonnade at 
front 

five lines of columns in □ 
arrangement 

columns in arrange- 
ment 

columns in ; ; arrange- 
ment for auditorium ; 
four rows of four col- 
umns for whole building 

one line of columns on long 
axis; open at front 


Seating Arrangement 


probably rectilinear and of 
wood 

probably rectilinear and of 
wood 

probably rectilinear and of 
wood 

probably rectilinear end oi 
wood 

possibly curving and of 
wood 

probably rectilinear and of 
wood at first; almost 
certainly curvilinear and 
of stone later 

curvilinear and of stone 


probably rectilinear and of 
wood 

probably rectilinear and of 
wood 

probably rectilinear and of 
wood 

probably rectilinear and of 
wood 

rectilinear and of stone 


rectilinear except two 
curving front rows ; 
stucco over brick and 
earth 

probably rectilinear and of 
wood 
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Oity 

l^ame 

Date 

Proportions 

** Delos 

Ecolesiasterion 

fourth or early third 


(Period 2) 


century B. C. 

narrow 

* Loiisoi 

Bouleuterion 

fourth or third century 
B.C. 

square 

* Eleusia 

Bouleuterion 

third century B. C. 

broad 

*** Mesaene 

Bouleuterion 

third century B. C. 

broad 

*• Thaaoa 

Bouleuterion 

third century B. C. 

square 

** Tliermum 

Bouleuterion 

third century B. 0. 

broad 

**** Priene 

Eeeleaiaaterion 

third or beginning of 
seeond century B. 0. 

square 

»** Notiuin 

Bouleuterion 

third or early second 
century B. 0. 

broad 

** Asaos 

Bouleuterion 

first half of second cen- 
tury B. C. 

square 

Miletus 

Bouleuterion 

176-164 B. C. 

broad 

** Deloa 

(Period 6) 

Eoclesiasterion 

end of drat century B. C. 

broad 

*• Apollonia 

Bouleuterion 

late first century E. C. 
or first century A. D. 

broad 

Pro7 

Bouleuterion 

early firat century A. D. 

broad 

Aegae 

Bouleuterion 

first (?) century A. D. 

square ( ? ) 

* Corinth 

Curia 

first century A, D, 

horseshoe 

shaped 

*♦« jg-yga 

Geronticon 

138-161 A.D, 

broad 
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Dimensions 
12 ra, X 24 m. 

15 m. X 15 m. 

12 m, X IB m. 

21 m. X 27 m. 

32 m. X 32 m. 

20in. x2Bm. 
20m.x21 m. 

23 m. X 27 m, 

21m. x21in. 

24 m. X 35 m. 

16 m. X 24 m. 

15 ra.xl9 m. 

26 m. X 29 m, 

18m. X 18 (?) m. 
oa. 12 m. I offi. 17 m. 

20 m. X 26 m. 


Interior Roof Supports 

pilasters agamat walla ( f ) 

probably none 

probably none; open at 
iront 

possibly columns in ; ■ 
arrangement, or none 

columns of complete peri- 
style 

uiiexeavatcd in interior 

pillars in p) arrangement 

columns in (1 arrange- 
ment 

columns in ; ; arrange- 
ment 

columns in ; ; arrange- 
ment 

none 

none 

none 

unpublished 

none 

none 


Seating Arrangement 

probably rectilinear and of 
wood 

probably curvilinear and of 
wood 

(probably curvilinear and of 
wood 

curvilinear; lower scats 
of stone, upper of wood 
( 1 ) 

probably rectilinear and of 
wood 

unexcavated in interior 

rectilinear and of stone 


rectilinear and of stone 

probably curvilinear and 
of wood 


curvilinear and of stone 

curvilinear and of stone 
(taken from Theater) 

curvilinear and of stone 
(?) 

curvilinear and of stone 

unpublished 

curvilinear and of stone 
(possibly Only one row) 

curvilinear and of stone 
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Small EoaK-ouT Seating Arrangements 

In ■various ancient sites in Greece there are to he seen ro'ws 
of seats cut in the living rock. These can readily be dis- 
tinguished from stepSj hut their exact use is not evident. They 
are, indeed, peculiarly noncommittal, not only in regard to 
the purpose, but also as to the date of their cutting. Natural ly^ 
it has been conjectured that some of these 'vvcrc meant as 
places of meeting for political councils. There are so many 
other possibilities that the question cannot be settled, but it is 
necessary to mention briefly the best known and likeliest of 
these arrangements. 

(a) Athens. On the northwest slope of the Hill of the 
Muses is a series of seven broad seats, best Icnown as the 
Sieiensesselplalz.^ They are ca. 13 m. long, and in front of 
them is a small level area. It has been suggested that the 
council of the local deme may have used this spot for its 
meetings.^ It may also have been the seat of a tribunal, or 
merely a lounging place. 

Also, some rather extensive rock cutting in the northwest 
slope of the Hill of the Nymphs has given rise to the name 
]c2eine Pnyx for this area.® But there is no evidence and 
little probability that this place was ever meant to serve any 
purpose similar to that of the Pnyx proper. 

(b) Thorictis. A room immediately adjoining the south- 
east end of the Theater is believed by Bulle to have been the 
meeting place of the dome’s council.^ Two rock benches 
extend all along its east wall (ca. 15 m,), and the lower one 
returns for ca. 3 m. along the short north wall. The floor 


‘Judeich, op. cit., p. 307. 

“ Bulle, Untersuchungen an grieohisohen Theatem, p. 11. 
“ Judeich, loo. cit. 

* Loo. ait. 
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in front of the benches is smooth, Contempoxaneonsly 'with 
the reconstruction of the Theater, an outside west wall and 
an east-west partition wall were built, and the arrangement 
was probably roofed. It would have accommodated ca. sixty- 
six persons and may have been used for the purpose that 
Bulle suggests, especially as it is known that the assemblies 
of the demes met in the theaters for their political delibera- 
tions. It might also have served as a green room for the 
actors; perhaps it fiildlled both purposes. 



Fig. 31. Assembly Place on Aspis, Argos, from west. 


(c) Argos, (Kg. 31) In the west slope of the Aspis is 
a carefully cut series of seats hewn from the rock, now some- 
what obscnied by Byzantine walls. There are nine of these 
TOWS at the north, but only the lower five continue the full 
length of cft. 34:.7 m., because the rock slopes downward 
slightly to the south. The average width of the seats is 
0.45 m., and the average height ca. 0,23 m. In front of them 
a long platform was left in the rock. It lies 3.36 m. west of 
the front seat, 4 m. from the north edge of the seats, and 
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ca. 9 m. from their south edge. It is ca. 13.50 m. long (north- 
south), ca. 3.15 m. wide, and O.'i'O m. high, with a profiling 
at the front (east) edge. There were apparently two or 
three steps leading up to its west side. Access to this area was 
clearly gained from the north, by means of a stairway still 
visible along its north edge just west of the platform. The 
area was directly connected with a room immediately west of 
the stairway. 

This arrangement is discussed in a recent popular guide 
book, and there it is understood as a monumental stairway 
leading up to the sanctuary of Apollo, while the platform is 
said to have been an altar.° This is an unlikely theory, since 
the rock both to the east and west of this area is quite rough, 
and access was had to it by a rather narrow stairway from the 
north.” Moreover, had this been primarily a stairway, the 
platform of rock would never have been left to block almost 
the whole length of the steps. It is much more likely that the 
area was an auditorium, and the platform a bema. It could 
have accommodated ca. four hundred sixty persons. 

(d) Plilius. Hear the base of the south slope of the Acro- 
polis and just east of the Theater, what appears to be a seat- 
ing arrangement is cut in the native conglomerate. The 
western half is unexcavated. Two rows of seats, roughly 
semicircular in shape, border an “orchestra” which has a 
diameter of ca. 13 m. The upper seat is ca. O.dG m. wide and 
0.30 m. to 0.36 m. high. There are no clear cuttings for 
other seats behind it. The lower seat has the same width, 
hut practically no riser, and it may have been only a foot-rest 
for those seated in the row above. Adjoining the orchestra at 
the east is a room, almost entirely cut out of the rock, ca. 
6 m. east-west and 4.60 m. north-south. It has traces of 

' Hachette, Grkce {Ouide Bleu), 1935, p. 387. This is the only 
mention of these cuttings that I have been able to find. 

“If there was a terrace to the east, as indicated in the plan in 
the Guide Bleu, it would have made necessary an earth fill to such a 
height that communication would have been impossible from iiie 
top step of the auditorium. True, these seats are very narrow, and 
this may have served as both stairway and auditorium. 
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well-built supplementary walla at the east and south, and 
may have been open on the west. In the northern part, 
a row of three bases for roof supports has been left in the 
living rochj and it is likely that there was in the southern 
part a corresponding row of bases made from cut blocks. In 
front (south) of the orchestra scarcely enough has been ex- 
cavated to make sure whether there was a stage, but this 
appears unlikely. The type of wall construction is appar- 
ently fifth or fourth centui'y B. C. 

(e) Ealae in Locris. A construction here, although not 
exactly of this class, calls for notice.^ The main entrance to 
the town was at the northeast, between a square and round 
tower. Inside these the passage broadens considerably, and 
there was probably an inner gate further to the west. The 
south side of the “keep” thus formed is occupied by an 
exedra describing a shallow arc of a circle 9,30 m. in diameter. 
A single low bench running around the back has a length of 
CO. 10.40 m.j and was surmounted by a stone coping. It is 
contemporaneous with the second system of fortifications, i. e. 
CO. the middle of the fourth century B. 0. The excavator 
thinks it was probably just a bench before the gate to be used 
as a casual resting place in time of security. It is just pos- 
sible that it was more than this — something, perhaps, in the 
nature of the meeting place of the assembly in Homeric Troy, 
which was located “ by the gates of Priam.” ® It could have 
accommodated co. thirty persons. 


^ Cf, Goldman, Sesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 394, 395 and PI, IV. 
•Of. p. 24. 
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The Synedeium at Athens 

The word. “ synedrium ” (mtveSpiov) is found in literature 
and inscriptions of the Classical period, and was quite com- 
mon later. It usually connoted in a concrete sense the body 
of people who were assembled, but it could also refer ab- 
stractly to the meeting itself. The body or meeting thus 
designated usually had a political connection. 

There are also a few literary passages where the word con- 
notes a specific building in which a certain body met. The 
most useful of these are collected below. Xenophon says 
that the Thirty at Athens, when things were going against 
them, although deserted and frightened, nevertheless met “ in 
the Synedrium.” ^ Lysias has a defendant state : 

You have heard how the law expressly enjoins the punishment of 
those who utter abuse at a session of the court nyeSpla], 

But I have produced witnesses of the fact that I did not enter the 
magistrates’ hall [ri dpxdoy], . . . For if it is evident that I did not 
go into the court [rJ aupeSpioj'] ... it is manifest that I have done 
no wrong.” 

Polybius records that, at a given time aU over Magna 
Graecia, the Synedria of the Pythagorean political organiza- 
tions were set on fire.® There is preserved in one of the 
Ozyrhynehus papyri a complaint of a corn merchant who 
went to the office of the general, having something (to he 
weighed), and placed it on the bronze scales “in the Syne- 
drium.” ^ Cassius Dio, describing the funeral of the Emperor 
Claudius, tells how they carried the body “to the Bouleu- 
terion ” and laid it there in state j after this they set fire to 


” Hellenica, II, 4, 23. 

” On Behalf of the Soldier, 9 and 10. 

“ II, 38, 1 ; cf . Straho, VIII, 7, 1 (C 3j34) and note in Loeb edition. 
* IV, 717. 
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the seats and bnrnecl both the body " and the Syncdrinm.” ° 
Hesychins defines the Tyord as meaning “ dicasterion,” “ and 
Photins says the Athenians call by this name both the place 
and the seats (rou? where they meet (tjvveSpLoiaL) 

Synedrium was also the official word used of the building 
in which the Amphictyonic league met at Delphi and 
Thermopylae. 

The word has also been found in the sense of a specific 
building in three, possibly four, Attic decrees.® The earliest 
in date is a completely preserved decree of the assembly, 
passed in 384/3 B. C. in honor of an archon.® At the end, 
there is the provision that the secretary shall have it in- 
scribed on a stone stele and set up “in front of the Syne- 
drium’' {tfiirpoadc Tov aweSplav). This complete stele had 
been re-used as a drain cover in the fifth century A. D. in 
the north room of the Metronm. Mexitt restores the same 
phrase in a fragment of a decree dating from before 363/3 
B. C., and possibly passed in honor of an archon.^® A third 
decree was passed in 339/8 B. 0. and honors a board of grain 
inspectors. It was to be set up “ by the Synedrium ” (irpos T<ji 
crui^Spi'w) The last is an inscription of ca. 330 A. D., 
which provides for a bronze statue(?) to be placed “in the 
Synedrium [w rw cureS^iV] of the holy gerousia and the 
Prytaneum.” 

The question is, to what specific building in Athens do 
these four inscriptions refer ? Thompson suggests that 
“ synedrium ” is synonymous with “ bouleutexion.” He 
points out that the regular meeting place of the Thirty was 
the Bouleutexion, so that Xenophon ought to he referring to 

“ XL, 49, 2 and 3. ’ S, v- "avviSpiov.'’ 

“ S. V. “irw^Spiai/.’’ * Cf. pp. 136, 160. 

" Eesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 101-103, 11. 39, 40, 

Ibii., p. 109, I. 5. 

“/itd., VI, 1937, pp. 445-448, 1. 12, 

“ Cl. Oliver, “ The Sacred Geruaia,” Eesperia, Buppl, VI, 1941, 
p, 128, 1. 13. I regret that this study appeared too late to he used 
more extensively in this book. 

Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 215, note 4. 
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that building when he says that the Thirty met in the Syn- 
edrium. lie also thinks that the finding of three of these 
inscriptions near the Bouleuterion would support this view. 
Miss M. Crosby believes that the exact provenience of the in- 
scriptions is not particularly conclusive, and she inclines to 
the view that Synedrium was synonymous with Thesmo- 
theteum (office building of the thesmotlietae or lawgivers).^* 
She bases this identification on the fact that synedrium 
(meaning meeting, not meeting place) is used in connection 
with both the archon basileus and the thesmothetae, and be- 
cause one of the decrees concerned is in honor of an archon.^^ 
Meritt, on the other hand, reiterates Thompson’s argument 
with regard to the place of finding of the complete stele and 
quotes the passage from Lysias, where synedrium apparently 
equals archeion ( office) He connects the Synedrium witli 
the civic center around the Bouleuterion, and says it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Synedrium "was near to and 
perhaps enclosed the Bouleuterion.” 

The question can scarcely be decided with certainty unless 
fui-ther evidence is discovered; but it seems very likely that 
the Synedrium and Bouleuterion were identical. The fact 
that the Bouleuterion was the regular meeting place of the 
Thirty and that Xenophon mentions their meeting in the 
Synedrium makes this conclusion very probable.’-’ The argu- 
ment from the passage in Lysias is only vaguely confirma- 


Hid., pp. 446-448. 

She might have made out a much better caae for Synedrium 
= Eoyal Stoa on the following grounds : The counoil of the Areo- 
pagus ia referred to as a “synedrium,” and it could meet in the 
Royal Stoa; furthermore, this, not the Thesmotheteum, was the 
office of the archon basileus, a-nd it -would be from there that he 
drove his two associates (ek to5 awiSpUv) ; and, finally, another 
decree in honor of an archon contains the provision that it be set up 
“ in front of the Royal Stoa.” 

“ Hid., VII, 1938, p. 103. 

On the other hand, the Thirty su-mmoned Socrates to come to the 
Tholus (Plato, Apology, 32 C). Probably this was their quarters 
only for dining and sleeping, as it was for the prytany regularly 
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tory.""® The finding ol the Tinhroken stele in the Metronm 
may also be used as legitimate supporting evidence for fixing 
the approximate location of the Synedrium. By the fourth 
century B. C.^ the assembly place of the Delphic Amphicty- 
onic league "was called Synedrium, and the assembly places of 
the Pythagoreans throughout southern Italy were so called in 
the third century B. G.; both provide good parallels. The 
passage from the papyrus associates the synedrium with trials, 
and it is well known that the Bouleuterion at Athens was so 
used. Pinally, the passage from Cassius Dio furnishes valuable 
evidence that the terms “boulenterion” and “synedrium^’ 
were synonymous in his day. 


'^‘Aroheion can mean any civic oflSce building. Meritt apparently 
means that the Synedrium may have been a sort of precinct. Liter- 
ary evidence, however, indicates that it was a proper building. 
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